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[THINKERS, MORALISTS AND CHURCH LEADERS of All Schools Are 
Today Debating Whether the Traditional Beliefs Are Losing Their Hold on the 
Newer Generation in a World of Free Scientific Inquiry and a Prodigious Ap- 
plication of Science to Industry, Resulting in What We Now Call the Machine 
Age. To These Questions Conflicting Answers Continue to Be Given. One of 
the Most Stimulating Contributions to the Discussion Is That of the Brilliant 
Young Philosopher Who Has Just Published a Book Entitled Our Changing 
Civilization, and Who in the First of the Articles Printed Below Summarizes His 
Main Thesis in Regard to the Influences That Are Working Against Traditional 
Beliefs and Sentiments. ‘The Other Contribution Is From the Pen of One of 
America’s Most Eminent Divines and Presents the View That Despite the Mecha- 
nization of Modern Life the Great Traditions of Religion and Morality Still 
Possess the Power and Ability to Survive.] 


I—The Forces That Are Destroying 
Traditional Beliefs 


By JOHN HERMAN RANDALL JR. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ODAY EVEN THE AVERAGE 
man is aware that he is liv- 
ing in a period of exceptionally 
rapid social change. He is 
quite prepared to believe that 
the daily round of living with its 
familiar tools and pleasures has been 
far more radically transformed in the 
generation since Abraham Lincoln than 
in all the dozens of centuries that 


separated Lincoln from Cheops, builder 
of the Great Pyramids of Egypt. He 
calls this progress, and accepts it as a 
matter of course, with hardly a regret 
for the familiar ways that are gone. He 
knows, too, that social customs and 
standards are rapidly shifting. Women 
have found a new status; the family is 
no longer the stable thing it once was; 
divorce is respectable and frequent; most 
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of the old conventions between the sexes 
have gone by the board. ‘The old ideals 
of thrift, honesty and austere toil are 
often honored in the breach; men are far 
more interested in enjoying comforts and 
luxuries, in having a good time, in get- 
ting a kick out of living. People do not 
go to church as they used to; when they 
do, it is not to worship as their fathers 
worshiped, nor to believe as they be- 
lieved. The average man perceives such 
changes, but he does not call them prog- 
ress. When he is not belaboring the 
younger generation for their irresponsi- 
ble pursuit of pleasure, he is frankly be- 
wildered. Who or what is to blame? 

Ten years ago the war was a useful 
scapegoat. The war has receded, but the 
disintegration of social standards goes 
on. The more thoughtful have come to 
feel some relation between our material 
and scientific “progress” and our moral 
and religious “decline.” Today we blame 
the machine and science, with the factory 
system, the industrial cities, the mechan- 
ization and standardization of life they 
have obviously brought. Sincerely re- 
ligious men are apt to emphasize how 
science has undermined the faith and 
moral standards of the young, while in 
intellectual and literary circles it is 
rather the fashion to regard the machine 
age as the real devil, robbing men of 
liberty and self-expression and beauty 
and the good life. The very scientific 
advance and multiplication of material 
goods that were for our fathers the 
grounds of unbounded faith in the future 
are to their sons objects of deep suspi- 
cion and distrust. They have already 
created a new world for us to live in, a 
world that foreshadows a still more alien 
future pressing in upon us; and we are 
by no means sure whether we really want 
to live in that new world or whether we 
could live in it if we would. 

Indeed, to the sober historian thought- 
fully observing our changing society, it 
is already clear that men are confront- 
ing a major cultural readjustment, a 


remolding of their beliefs and ways of 
life far more drastic than any faced 
since their remote ancestors abandoned 
a nomadic, hunting existence and settled 
down to the 


stability of agriculture. 
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With few to mark them till the present 
generation, there have been emerging 
the material conditions and the accom- 
panying scientific lore of a wholly new 
civilization. Men’s ideas and social in- 
stitutions have not kept pace; their con- 
scious thought is still lingering in the 
pre-scientific, pre-industrial age. The 
breaking point has at last been reached. 
After yea~;; cf unheeded growth, science 
and our machine environment are now 
insistently demanding that we adjust the 
rest of our life to them. 

Our bodies live in a _ world 
machines are triumphant and _ where 
science is their servant. But men do not 
yet feel emotionally at home in the bare 
halls of the factory or the laboratory. 
They are still attached by a thousand 
ties of loyalty to the thoughts and 
aspirations that moved their forebears in 
the long past. They inhabit the new 
civilization, but. they are not yet really 
living its life. Their machinery is 
modern, but their institutions are medie- 
val. 


where 


Our INHERITED CIVILIZATION 


How long can the civilization we have 
inherited from the peasant and the vil- 
lager endure? How long can it with- 
stand the steady onslaught of the ma- 
chine and science? There is no sign 
that they will turn aside from their 
triumphant march. They have already 
started the age-old civilizations of the 
Orient to totter and crumble; what can 
resist them in their native West? The 
civilization in which they have taken 
root like some rank weed, the civiliza- 
tion in which we are still trying to 
lead our lives, was rooted in the coun- 
tryside; it was built by men who toiled 
in the fields and felt the wind and rain 
and looked up to the hills and the stars. 
For most of us the countryside is al- 
ready gone; we see only city streets and 
feel the hot breath of the machine and 
look up at glaring electric signs. That 
civilization culminated in a religious at- 
titude which, in Christianity, expressed 
the natural feelings and thoughts of 
generations who lived the life of simple 
farmers, dependent on _ the wayward 
forces of nature. Our aspirations are 
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to enjoy movies and radios and tabloids 
and motor cars, and we are dependent 
on a vast economic organization that 
stretches its tentacles around the world. 
The problems of the peasant or villager 
are not our problems; his ways are not 
our ways; his thoughts cannot be our 
thoughts nor his feelings our feelings. 
How long, then, can 
the great traditions 
that come down to us 
from the past, our 
heritage of religion 
and moral ideals, of 
economic and political 
and artistic thought 
and action, continue 
to survive in a world 
where the machine has 
created for us a new 
environment and sci- 
ence a new universe? 
In a civilization thus 
divided against itself, 
it is little wonder 
there is no inherited 
loyalty that does not 
feel the passions of 
civil war. 

We stand today torn 
between two worlds. 
Qur bodies labor in 
the city factory or of- 
fice; our hearts are 
still in the dear old 
life of the village com- 
munity. Our heads, alas, are troubled 
with doubts and bewilderment. That 
we are on the threshold of a civilization 
so different from the old that nothing 
to which we have grown attached will 
remain untouched, is beyond question. 
Will anything of the old Christian, agri- 
cultural world be left? Will we still 
have a religion or an art? Will any of 
our old ideals prove adequate to the 
new world? 

We already feel that no society with- 
out a flourishing industrial system and 
an appreciation for science can call itself 
truly civilized. It will not be long before 
the whole world looks back from its 
achieved “civilization” to the essentially 
“primitive” life of the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Hindus, the nineteenth century 
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Europeans and Americans, and the Chi- 
nese. Into that new civilization will be 
woven strains from all these earlier cul- 
tures, just as our old Christian culture 
contained survivals from the more primi- 
tive folkways of the ancient Hebrews and 
the barbarian Germanic groups. Yet it 
will not be surprising if men then put 
on the same level 
the Norse or Congo 
mythologies and 
Christian theology, 
and talk of the quaint 
ways of the country 
dwellers of the twelfth 
and the nineteenth 
centuries. 

It is easy to remain 
blind to the cultural 
changes in which we 
are living, and to see 
no relation between 
our new scientific and 
industrial atmosphere 
and the disintegration 
of moral and religious 
ideas to which we may 
still be deeply at- 
tached. It is just as _ 
easy to see a dramatic 
conflict between two 
civilizations, and _ to 
resolve to battle for 
that which awakens 
our instinctive loyal- 
ties. The conflict is 
dramatic enough, inall conscience. It is not 
so easy to realize the inevitability and the 
sweeping nature of the changes ushered 
in by science and the machine, and still 
to see in them neither the dissolution 
of all that makes civilization worth 
while, nor yet the automatic guarantees 
of a more satisfactory world. What is 
necessary, if men are to face intelli- 
gently the new conditions of human liv- 
ing, is a knowledge of how cultures 
give way to other cultures, how civiliza- 
tions grow into other forms of life. Men 
need to face the transformation of their 
own civilization in the light of the 
knowledge anthropologists and _ sociolo- 
gists possess of the general course of 
any cultural change; they need to know 
the specific ways in which such change 
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has taken place in the past of their own 
culture, not to destroy it, but to remold 
it into the form they have inherited. 


LIMITS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


With such a background of social 
science and historical information, men 
are freed from both despair and un- 
thinking enthusiasm, to undertake pres- 
ent problems of adaptation with a criti- 
cal appreciation of the limits within 
which reconstruction can take place. 
They can then appraise with some ob- 
jectivity the changes actually occurring; 
they can discern the values of the older 
civilization which are too precious to 
abandon, and the novel values that can 
be realized only by means of science and 
the machine. They will then see the 
present as a cultural change of greater 
magnitude, perhaps, than any in the 
past, but no different in general charac- 
ter from readaptations that have again 
and again been successfully accomplished 
by their predecessors. They will find in 
the revolutionary effects of scientific in- 
dustrialism not a tragedy but an oppor- 
tunity, a challenge to thoughtful and in- 
telligent and sensitive manipulation and 
control. 

To the historian of civilization such 
challenges and such reconstructions are 
an old story. Our own past has for a 
thousand years faced one novel system of 
beliefs after another and successfully in- 
corporated them in its intellectual life. 
Every century has found thematerial and 
technological conditions of its experience 
fundamentally altered and has had to 
achieve a satisfactory adjustment of its 
moral standards and its social organi- 
zation to the changed setting of its life. 
Hardly a generation has gone by that 
did not feel its faith disintegrating under 
the impact of new ideas. There has never 
been a time when the conservatives did 
not view with alarm the abandonment of 
essential verities and the assimilation of 
alien ways of life and thought. There 
has never been a time when earnest lead- 
ers were not seeking to incorporate new 
beliefs and values into a tradition they 
felt to be out of touch with modern 
thought. In the light of this perspective 
lent by history, we need not feel we are 
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facing a wholly novel set of problems; 
we need not imagine our only hope lies 
in arresting the dissolution of the older 
culture. Our task is rather to effect one 
more readjustment, cone more reconstruc- 
tion of inherited beliefs and standards, 
in the atmosphere of science and the ma- 
chine age. Such a perspective is enough 
to destroy the current fear of the future; 
it creates courage to face the difficult 
problems of reconstruction once more, 
Even the specific novel elements that 
must be worked into our civilization are 
by no means entirely unfamiliar. The 
spirit of business enterprise has been 
in the Western World since the close of 
the Middle Ages; it has been responsi- 
ble for the major cultural revolutions in 
our past, the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the Age of Reason, the political 
and economic revolutions of the end of 
the eighteenth century. Even its appli- 
cation to industry, with its consequences 
in the factory system, large-scale cap- 
italism, and the huddling of men into 
cities, has existed for over 150 years. 
Natural science has been with us since 
the seventeenth century; it has already 
engineered two major intellectual rev- 
olutions, that of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, and that of the late nineteenth 
century. We are thus in a position to 
observe how these outstanding dynamic 
forces have already in their infancy 
transformed our culture. In each case 
there have been the same _ familiar 
groups: the conservatives who would not 
traffic with the new force, the radicals 
who found it the one thing needful, and 
the conciliators and mediators who re- 
solved to cling to the values of old and 
new alike. In each case these mediators 
succeeded in creating a new synthesis, 
retaining the core of the older tradition, 
embracing the new element, and build- 
ing a novel set of institutions and ideas 
to include them both. In no case have 
the old ways and beliefs remained un- 
changed; in no case have the new en- 
tirely replaced them. There has always 
been a reconstruction, a readaptation. 
Yet in spite of this long familiarity, 
it is true that our civilization did not 
begin to feel the full impact of mass 
production, of the factory system, of a 
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mature capitalistic economic organiza- 
tion, of a really mechanized and urban- 
ized life, until the present generation. 
Most of those now alive grew up in the 
simpler society in which the character- 
istic institutions of the older Western 
civilization originated. Their habits of 
thought and their ways of life were 
formed in a world still largely rural, at 
most commercialized. They can never 
be true citizens of the machine age. 
Nor has the science that was first pop- 
ularized in the great controversies as- 
sociated with Darwin and _ nineteenth 
century physics yet come to mold the 
thought of more than a tiny minority 
of men. We are, in fact, just beginning 
to realize some of the consequences that 
will follow when the industrial revolu- 
tion has actually taken place, when the 
scientific temper of mind has made 
some genuine headway among the ed- 
ucated classes. Our times belong to the 
closing period of the old Christian, ag- 
ricultural civilization. The real chal- 
lenge of the New World to our older 
beliefs and institutions is just making 
itself heard today. 


RESULTS OF CITY LIFE 


It would be interesting to trace the 
changes in social habits and organization 
caused by the growth of cities, the de- 
pendence on a loosely centralized credit 
system, the shift from an economy of 
want and poverty to one of prosperity 
and surfeit. In the machine age science 
itself has been transformed; 
ceased to be a great liberating idea, the 
Order of Nature, to become primarily a 
human technique of manipulating mate- 
rials and men. Art, caught in the 


stifling coils of mass production, has 
retreated to a remote refuge above the 


battle. The ideal of liberty, for which 
men bled in their escape from medieval 
social control, finds itself discredited in 
theory and denied in practice. And to- 
day it seems that the great Hebrew- 
Christian moral tradition, the most an- 
cient part of our heritage, is crumbling 
to pieces before our very eyes. Its cen- 
tral core of family life is face to face, if 
not with dissolution, at least with the 
need for profound reconstruction. 


it has, 
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The one institution that has already 
felt most deeply the new forces is relig- 
ion. Christianity, in its beliefs and 
moral standards, was the organizing 
core of the Old World. It offered an 
imposing body of doctrine which early 
felt the shock of the new science. For 
full three generations the spirit of 
science has been filtering into the re- 
ligious idealism with which the nine- 
teenth century started its career. The 
conflict of “science” with “theology” was 
the issue in which our fathers consciously 
faced the problem of reconstructing their 
beliefs to meet a new world. But today 
the point of friction between the old civ- 
ilization and the new has profoundly 
shifted. It has advanced beyond the 
nineteenth century conflict of science and 
theology to the far more extensive strug- 
gle of our whole machine society with 
the basic moral institutions and ideals 
of the past. That earlier battle may 
well prove to have been merely the open- 
ing skirmish in a warfare destined to in- 
volve literally all the familiar land- 
marks. Our fathers wondered how long 
they could still believe in God and im- 
mortality; their sons are in doubt how. 
long liberty and democracy and the State, 
the home and marriage and the Ten 
Commandments can possibly endure. 


It is religion, however, that just be- 
cause it has felt the new forces for the 
longest period, is the most illuminating 
instance of the changes that are taking 
place. During the last two generations 
American religious life has been pro- 
foundly transformed. Changes in be- 
lief have played a part in this revolution, 
but it is clear today that they have been 
less important than the subtler, more in- 
direct, but more pervasive changes ef- 
fected by our new social environment. 
The evangelical orthodoxy that calls on 
all the resources of wealth and business 
enterprise to sell the gospel of Christ 
crucified in competition with the other 
attractions of city life has taken on 
new form as certainly as has the more 
conscious religious liberalism that has 
tried to reconcile traditional beliefs with 
modern ideas. The experience of men 
confronted by the opportunities and the 
limitations of an urban industrialism 
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differs profoundly from that of an agri- 
cultural and handicraft society. Natu- 
rally the place filled by religion and the 
forms it shall take must also be differ- 
ent. 

Traditional beliefs, to be sure, have, 
since the eighteenth century, been in 
conflict with science and intellectual at- 
titudes founded on science. But the 
causes of the growth of faith in scien- 
tific methods of explanation and of the 
decline of theological ones are them- 
selves social; the immense prestige of 
science is due to its fundamental posi- 
tion in our industrial and social tech- 
nology. Now that the cruder mechanis- 
tic dogmas of nineteenth century physics 
have disappeared from science, there is 
indeed little logical conflict between re- 
ligious and scientific beliefs. As things 
stand today, there is little in natural 
science to prevent those who ardently 
desire it to maintain both a faith in re- 
ligion and a devotion to 
science. There are plenty of 
men, raised amid strong re- 
ligious influences, who feel 
the appeal of both faiths 
and have made a satisfactory 
intellectual adjustment to 
both. 

At the same time, however, 
the faith in science has grown 
so strong, so self-sufficient, 
so deeply rooted in the proc- 
esses of our society, that 
many of those who feel it 
have lost all desire to com- 
bine it with any other. For 
them the scientific faith has 
prevailed not because it is 
logically incompatible with 
religious beliefs, but because 
it is psychologically incom- 
patible. It has made them 
seem irrelevant. The man 
who thinks in terms of mod- 
ern psychology simply does 
not entertain the notion of 
an immortal soul. The man 
who trusts a physical science 
to describe the world finds 
no conceivable place _ into 
which to fit a deity. Force 
and energy he discovers, yes, 
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but nowhere save in human life energy 
that has moral qualities, that makes con- 
sistently for ends men can approve. To 
deify the radiant energy of the electro- 
magnetic field is to show complete in- 
difference to all that generations of re- 
ligious prophets have found worthy of 
worship. Unless men are willing to wor- 
ship Moloch, they will not find it divine. 
Men whose minds have become habitu- 
ated to thinking in scientific terms find 
other intellectual attitudes superfluous 
and irrelevant. The philosophies that 
express their basic interests today are 
no longer concerned, as they were in the 
nineteenth century, with vindicating a 
belief in God and immortality. Those 
ideas have simply dropped out of any 
serious attempt to reach an understand- 
ing of the world. 

It is true that many physicists have 
recently blossomed forth as liberal theo- 
logians. Aware that modern physics 
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has abandoned doctrines that were once 
hostile to religious claims, they imagine 
that there is no further conflict between 
religion and science. But they are 
abysmally ignorant of all that anthro- 
pology and psychology have discovered 
about the nature of religion itself. They 
are ignorant of the serious philosophies 
that have built upon such data. They 
do not realize that the present conflict 
of religious faith with science is no 
longer with a scientific explanation of 
the world, but with a scientific explana- 
tion of religion. The really revolutionary 
effect of the scientific faith on religion 
today is not its new view of the universe, 
but its new view of religion. Reinterpre- 
tations of religious belief have been un- 
Important compared with reinterpre- 
tations of religion itself. For those who 
share them, it has become impossible to 
view religion as a divine revelation en- 
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trusted to man. It has even 
become impossible to see it as 
a relation between man and 
a cosmic deity. Religion has 
rather appeared a human en- 
terprise, an organization of 
human life, an experience, a 
social bond and an aspiration. 

Yet industrialism and city 
life have been far more sub- 
versive than all the scientific 
theories put together. We 
are all too familiar with the- 
ological difficulties. We are 
apt to overlook the real re- 
ligious revolution of the past 
forty years, the crowding of 
religion into a minor place 
by the host of secular faiths 
and interests. For every man 
alienated from the Church by 
scientific ideas, there are 
dozens dissatisfied with its 
social attitudes, and hun- 
dreds who, with no intellec- 
tual doubts, have found their 
lives fully occupied with the 
other interests and diversions 
of the machine age. What 
does it matter that earnest 
men have found a way to 
combine older beliefs with 
the spirit of science, if those 
beliefs have ceased to express anything 
vital in men’s experience, if the older re- 
ligious faith is irrelevant to all they 
really care for? A truly intelligent Fun- 
damentalist, indeed, would leave biology 
alone as of little influence. He would in- 
stead try to abolish the automobiles and 
movies and Sunday papers and golf links 
that are emptying our churches. Even 
when the Church embraces the new in- 
terests, it seems to be playing a losing 
game. There is little of specifically re- 
ligious significance in the manifold ac- 
tivities of the modern institutionai 
church; a dance for the building fund is 
less of a religious experience than a fes- 
tival in honor of the patron saint. And 
any minister knows that his “social ac- 
tivities’ spring less from real need than 
from the fervent desire to attract and 
hold members. The church itself has 
been secularized. Its very members con- 
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tinue a half-hearted support, from mo- 
tives of traditional attachment, of per- 
sonal loyalty to the minister, of social 
prestige, because they do not want to 
live in a churchless community. 

For multitudes within the churches 
themselves the old need of personal sal- 
vation has simply lost all reality. The 
very experience of sin strikes them as a 
pathological and incomprehensible mys- 
tery. The crises that awaken significant 
emotional response are less and less 
concerned with the traditional sense of 
dependence on nature, and more and 
more with man’s relations to his fellows. 
They cluster about social, human, non- 
cosmic faiths, beyond question the 
strongest religious forces today. Patri- 
otism, the cult of the national State, is 
the most widely shared religion of the 
Western World. Again and again Chris- 
tian churches have attached themselves 
to it to gain strength. The cult of pros- 
perity, too, has in America assumed all 
the emotional fervor of a true religion. 
Men worship Mammon in his temples in 
Wall Street; many banks row have the 
sanctified atmosphere of churches. They 


find their visions of heaven in Roxy’s 
cathedral in New York City, and there 
contemplate the stars in their glory. 
Doctrinal tenets make little difference; 
Fundamentalist and Liberal alike seize 
every secular appeal they can find to 


compete with other amusements. They 
range from earnest social service to sen- 
sational sermons on sexual sin; they 
stage religious vaudeville and angle for 
publicity. See what has happened to 
the Man Nobody Knows and the Book 
Nobody Knows at the hands of the ad- 
vertising man everybody knows. Jesus 
is now described as the first publicity 
man, who “put across the best paying 
proposition in the history of insurance.” 
The Last Supper turns out, according to 
the same view, to have been the first 
Rotary Club luncheon. 

In our cities organized religion has 
sought social as well as intellectual re- 
spectability. To preach against science is 
for the educated classes hardly in taste. 
To criticize present social mores is just as 
questionable. The fashionable and wealthy 
congregation on the Avenue wants its 
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religion “harmonized” with science; it 
wants it even more to come to terms 
with the social order. Leading literal 
preachers are as often as not in charge 
of flocks where the Republican party igs 
more sacred than the divinity of Jesus, 
As much exegetical skill is expended to 
reinterpret the pacifism of Jesus and the 
Prophets’ scorn of wealth as to explain 
away the accounts of creation. 

Religious feelings and needs that de- 
mand organized expression are to be 
found in abundance in our new society, 
So great is the demand of men for his- 
torical continuity that the transformed 
religious life of our world will surely 
call itself by old and revered names, 
But if this altered Christianity involves 
too great a break with the past, though 
it display many fine fruits, it will run 
the risk of forgetting much that men 
have learned of spiritual wisdom over 
long centuries. Men are apt to rest too 
comfortably in the assurance that re- 
ligion is inevitable and undying. The 
quality of the religion that will endure 
is what matters. The danger is that 
in the shock of meeting the new civili- 
zation the religious standards built up 
in the past will not be raised but low- 
ered. Novel, ignorant and uncriticized 
forms of religious life can be strong and 
vigorous enough; but though they retain 
honored names, they can be damnable. 
No one is yet wise enough to predict 
whether this reconstruction of our re- 
ligious tradition is to be a reversion to 
primitive passions or a further step 
toward the discernment of the highest. 
It depends upon men’s ability to meet 
the challenge of the new world of 
science and the machine. 

The new forces to which religion has 
been exposed are today crowding in 
upon all our inherited institutions. We 
cannot stop them; we cannot preserve 
the past unchanged. But it rests with 
us whether what we cherish in the leg- 
acy of past generations is to be lightly 
discarded or whether it is to be incorpo- 
rated once more in another synthesis, 
worthy to take its place in the long series 
of reconstructions that have given us the 
rich civilization it is now our opportunity 
and task to rebuild again. 
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II—The Survival of Faith and Morals in 
Our New Civilization 


By DANIEL ALFRED POLING 
Pastor, MARBLE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, New York; EpitTor-IN-CHIEF, 
The Christian Herald 


N THESE DAYS of moral uncer- 

tainty and social confusion, days 

that balance fears and hopes, days 

in which young people particularly 

are weighing the new world in 
prospect, all thoughtful people must be 
glad that men of mind and character 
are analyzing the changes in process 
with good heart and real appreciation 
for those spiritual contributions which 
have enriched our past. “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” But those who have the oppor- 
tunity of leadership must have an 
open mind if they would both discover 
truth and give it a convincing voice. It 
is here that John Herman Randall’s new 
volume, Our Changing Civilization (New 
York: Stokes), proves a restful change 
from pl‘losophical dissertations that 
begin with the assumption of a mecha- 
nistic universe and close in brilliant irony 
with an eloquent question. Professor 
Randall, indeed, has a pen trenchant and 
at times detached, but he is never a ruth- 
less intellectual. He does not dismiss the 
“God of the Fathers” with an ironic ges- 


ture. He is in style and spirit quite the 
opposite of Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes. He seeks rather for the “fulfill- 
ment of law” than its “destruction.” He 
manifests a never-failing concern lest 
moral and spiritual values be lost in our 
quickened pace to reach scientific effi- 
ciency and intellectual fulfillment. 

Our Changing Civilization is a gener- 
ally convincing study of this machine age. 
It faces frankly the fact that automo- 
biles, flying machines, the radio and the 
rest are reconstructing modern life. That 
there are conflicts in our major institu- 
tions, that science, religion, art, social 
and moral life are not at one, Dr. Ran- 
dall assumes or recognizes. But he does 
decidedly more. He is of the opinion that 
our present “remaking” is the most com- 
plete undertaken by man, but he does not 
believe that in essential quality it differs 
from revolutions or slower changes of 
the past. 

The main thesis of Our Changing Civ- 
ilization—and it is indeed the main thesis 
of our present thought—is this: The ef- 
fect of the new science, the new morality, 
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the new industrial age upon the inner 
and more vital life of men, women and 
children. Some of us will hardly agree 
that “it is the sheer irrelevance of the 
old religious life to the world of the city 
and the factory that has pushed it in- 
evitably into the background. * * #* 
Stand in the fields, look up to the hills, 
live amid the rain and the wind and the 
growing crops and you naturally feel the 
religious emotions of humility and awe, 
reverence and dependence and thanks- 
giving. Stand in a humming factory. 
What has this mass of moving iron to do 
with religion? * * * There is left 
only awe before sheer power, might 
made visible. The traditional feelings 
are still strong with our generation. * * * 
What has religion to do with this mass 
of pleasure-worshipers? Christ pro- 
claimed, ‘Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.’ Where are the 
meek today?” 

One difficulty with all of this lies in 
the fact that here, again, science or a 
scientist fails as we clergymen too often 
fail—fails to be exact, not perhaps in 
quotation but in translation. We are 
forever misunderstanding Jesus. Not 
only “Where are the meek today?” but 
who are the meek? The meek of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount were not the fee- 
ble, the soft. They were the trained, 
the disciplined, the responsive, the com- 
petent. The word is the same word that 
Xenophon used in his immortal Anabasis 
when he described the chariot horses he 
so much admired. Where are the meek 
today? Many of these meek are in the 
midst of the factories and in the heart of 
the great congestion. They are listening 
for the deeper meaning, eager to serve 
the new opportunity, for they are as 
filled with faith as was Paul when he 
heard the Voice and followed it into 
Macedonia. Not alone “among the hills, 
amid the rain and the wind and the 
growing crops” but in the white heat of 
a Pittsburgh furnace, or on a Lindbergh 
journey above an ocean, man may know, 
as man has always known, the compan- 
ionship of the Spirit and sense that which 
another age called “the divine purpose 
of His being.” 

Jesus may “step forth as a first-line 
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publicity man” when a publicity man 
considers and writes about Him. The 
Last Supper may for some “take on the 
aspects of a Rotary luncheon,” but the 
significant fact remains that Jesus jg 
still inescapable. He is still at the heart 
of things. This in itself seems to be a 
clear indication that old religious needs 
are not vanishing. It is to be doubted 
that nationalism—the worshiping of the 
flag and patriotism—is our strongest 
and most universal religion. Not even 
the fact that some Christian churches 
may have attached themselves to its 
“conquering standard” convinces us that 
Edith Cavell was wrong when she said 
“patriotism is not enough.” Certainly a 
dezen years after America’s entry into 
the war, when the tumult and the shout- 
ing have largely ceased, the words of a 
martyred nurse are more impressive than 
the orders of generals and the speeches 
of statesmen. 


ENDURING CHRISTIANITY 


There is a subtle vitality about things 
of the spirit that laboratories have not 
yet explained. Dr. Randall does not ig- 
nore this fact. He writes: “We need not 
fear lest nothing that can be identified 
as the religious life will remain.” And it 
is in this style that he moves forward. 
Ee is conscious of demands more pro- 
found than those crying for bread and 
meat. He leaves always the impres- 
sion of striving to reconcile incidental 
differences to the central purpose of a 
creative plan. And he is right when he 
says: “It is not enough to rest confident 
that some form of religion will endure. 
The quality of that religion is what mat- 
ters.” We doubt, however, that he will 
convince many when he writes: “No one 
today is wise enough to predict whether 
Christianity can conquer and assimilate 
our new world, or whether it will itself 
be conquered.” We may not be wise 
enough, any of us, but many there are 
who, reading history and facing facts, 
insist that it is more reasonable to be- 
lieve that Christianity will again survive 
and conquer, as Christianity has always 
survived and conquered. 

Those who may have urged that Christ 
came not to bring “resignation,” but 
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“to call men to action,” should not be 
confused with those others who have al- 
ways insisted that Christ came to do 
both. He came to make new creatures 
out of men and women, and, measured by 
the Sermon on the Mount, He also came 
to make a new world. The uniqueness of 
His ministry lies in this, that He came to 
make the new world with men and wo- 
men whom He had first made new. This 
was and is the genius of His gospel. To 
build the new earth we must have first 
new and competent builders. 

The experience of nearly two thousand 
years causes us to cffirm that it is more 
reasonable to believe that the plan and 
spirit of Jesus will continue to be pro- 
gressively sufficient, more reasonable to 
believe this than it is to conclude that 
automobiles, radios, phonographs and 
companionate marriage will eventually 
destroy Christianity. 

Always we can find _ illustrations 
aplenty to prove a contention. Always 
there will be ground to affirm that 
“sheer reactionaries daily gain strength,” 
or that revolutionary progressives are 
about to capture the field. But a major- 
ity of us will conclude that our Jewish- 
Christian heritage will eventually infil- 
trate all life. This may not be called 
forth by the new discoveries of science; 
it may not be speeded by the organiza- 
tion of the machine. But I believe that it 
will be accelerated by the former and 
contemporary with the latter. 


MORALS OF THE YOUNG 


Overstatements are not confined to the 
pulpit. We have them every Fall on the 
college gridiron, and each new Mexican 
revolution brings forth a new crop. The 
scientist, though more generally a vic- 
tim, is not always exempt from the prac- 
tice. “The home is now disintegrating 
before the forces of urban life. For bet- 
ter or worse, it is giving way to a sexual 
attachment that lasts only as long as 
love remains.” There are many of us 
who live at least as close to the Ameri- 
can home as does Dr. Randall who will 
challenge both this statement and the 
material with which he supports it. 

Young people today are cast adrift sex- 
ually to sink or swim by themselves. 
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They know that the old standards have 
broken down, but they have little inkling 
of what must take their place.” I submit 
that all of this is too inclusive, too gen- 
eral. It is also a repetition of what has 
been said in practically every previous 
generation. Hesiod said as much eight 
hundred years before Christ. 

From years spent with young people 
ef all classes and creeds, and more par- 
ticularly with the youth of what is per- 
haps the greatest youth movement in the 
world, enrolling as it does four million 
young men and young women, I find con- 
sant vindication for my faith that at 
heart young people are not only as in- 
trinsically fine as they have ever been, 
but quite as determined to sift chaff 
from the wheat, quite as resolved to hold 
fast the moral and family gains that are 
the fruits of the age-old struggle up 
from the dawn of ordered society. This 
path rises and dips, but it has remained 
permanently at no lower level. It will 
take more than horseless carriages and 
their attendant circumstances to mire it. 
Paul’s great text to the Corinthians, “The 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life,” 
is more than a preacher’s exclamation. 

It is in his constructive thinking that 
Dr. Randall is at his best. “Never has 
there been more serious concern with 
genuine education. If the old individual- 
ism and liberalism is bankrupt, never 
was there a more vigorous exploration of 
new schemes of collectivism. If we are 
still rather bewildered by our newly ac- 
quired wealth, never has a society at- 
tacked more consciously the problem of 
the wise use of abundant resources. If 
on the surface self-satisfaction and com- 
placency rule, there was never a society 
that saw itself so clearly, and raised up 
so many keen critics.” It is in such con- 
victions as these that he takes common 
ground with the orthodox Jew and the 
evangelical Christian, and after all it is 
on common ground that we must work 
out our common problems. Whatever our 
particular faith and our creedal differ- 
ences, we are fathers and mothers and 
citizens. Always we must agree that 
finally our standards must be tested in 
the fire of our complicated and intellec- 
tualized life. 
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“At what cost to other lives is the 
blundering trial and error of present-day 
factory management. Think of the co- 
lossal games played by diplomats and 
newspaper editors and investment bank- 
ers with armies and _ navies, national 
prejudices and patriotic passions. To 
dignify such procedure with the name 
of scientific experimentation is to send 
the child into a storehouse of chemicals 
and bid him invent a new explosive. The 
trained scientist does not recklessly try 
whatever comes into his head.” Here 
lies the difference between Robert Milli- 
kan or John Herman Randall and a 
Professor Barnes. 

The teacher who nonchalantly asks us 
to scrap all that the fathers have 
thought or achieved in relationships of 
man to man is not a prophet. He is an in- 
tellectual infant playing with matches in 
a powder house. 


ENDURING MORAL TRADITION 


We may not believe that “the body of 
our moral tradition is sick unto death.” 
To me it seems far from that, but we 


shall agree that “the soul of our moral 
tradition will endure.” Also we must 
agree that to the soul of tradition 
trained intelligence as an imperative 
reinforcement must be attached with 
painstaking care to all phases of life. 
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Finally, we shall never cease to dis- 
cover that Jesus was right when He said, 
“Man must not live by bread alone.” He 
must not because he cannot! Bread he 
must have, but it is infinitely less than 
enough to keep him above the fatal plane 
of mere existence, from which he sinks 
into mediocrity. We cannot agree that 
“citizens of our contemporary world 
know but one truth, the truth of experi- 
mental method,” unless by experimental 
method we mean something more than 
laboratory experimentation and demon- 
stration. If by experimental method we 
include the mystery of love and the mys- 
ticism of faith, then still we are at one. 
But the most practical things in the 
world, the values most valuable, al] that 
we see with vision more unerring than 
the sight of physical eyes, all that the 
Jew includes in worship of his “Most 
High,” and all that the Christian com- 
prehends in his “practice of the Pres- 
ence”—all must be included. Perhaps 
a thousand years from now philosophers 
will be as troubled with their present as 
many of us are troubled with our day. 
But the soul of man, having both added 
and subtracted, having survived the 
new formulas and discoveries, and per- 
haps having bridged stellar spaces, will 
still be restless until at last it rests with 
God. 
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ECENT EFFORTS to reach a 

final solution of the repara- 

tions problem have again di- 

rected attention to the interal- 

lied debts. The time is therefore 

propitious for the presentation of a 

plain statement of facts with reference 

to the conditions on which the debts 

were originally negotiated, the purposes 

for which the loans were contracted, the 

terms of the debt settlements negotiated 

by the United States Government, and 

the terms of Great Britain’s settlements 
with her debtors. 

The loans of the United States to for- 

eign governments contracted during the 

war period were evidenced by certifi- 


cates of indebtedness from foreign gov- 
ernments to the United States, payable 


as to principal and interest. The cet- 
tificates were signed by the proper au- 
thorized person for and on behalf of the 
respective debtor governments. Some of 
the certificates were payable on demand 
and others at early maturity. They bore 
interest at various rates, from 3 per 
cent per annum up to 5 per cent, an 
agreement having been reached between 
the United States and foreign govern- 
ments that the rate of interest should 


coincide with the rate at which the 
United States Government could borrow 
in the United States. At the time the 
first loan was made, the United States 
Government could borrow in the domes- 
tic market at 3 per cent, and hence the. 
early certificates bore a 3 per cent rate. 
As the rate of interest advanced on suc- 
cessive Liberty Loans, the rate on new 
loans to the Allies was proportionately 
increased; and, moreover, the new rate 
was, by agreement, made to apply to the 
loans previously contracted. After May 
15, 1918, substantially all these loans 
bore a rate of interest of 5 per cent, 
the cost of money to the United States 
Government during the later months of 
the war. 

The following skeleton copy of an ob- 
ligation received under the Fourth Lib- 
erty bond act sets forth the precise 
terms on which the loans were con- 
tracted. It will be noted that the in- 
terest rate was automatically to be 
raised as United States bonds were con- 
verted into new obligations bearing a 
higher rate of interest: 

CERTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS 

$ (amount in figures) 


The government of (name of foreign 
government), for value received, prom- 
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ises to pay to the United States of Amer- 
ica, or assigns, the sum of (number of 
dollars in words) on demand, with inter- 
est from date hereof at the rate of (rate 
per cent) per cent per annum. Such 
principal sum and the interest thereon 
will be paid without deduction for any 
(name of foreign government) taxes, 
present or future, in gold coin of the 
United States of Amervica of the present 
standard of weight and fineness at the 
Subtreasury of the United States in New 
York, or, at the option of the holder, at 
the Treasury of the United States in 
Washington. 

This certificate will be converted by the 
government of (name of foreign govern- 
ment) if requested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States of 
America, at par with an adjustment of 
accrued interest into an equal par 
amount of (rate per cent) per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds of the government of 
(name of foreign government), conform- 
ing to the provisions of acts of Congress 
of the United States known, respectively, 
as Second Liberty bond act, Third Liberty 
bond act and Fourth Liberty bond act. 
If bonds of the United States issued 
under authority of said acts shall be con- 
verted into other bonds of the United 
States bearing a higher rate of interest 
than 4% per cent per annum, a propor- 
tionate part of the obligations of the 
government of (name of foreign gov- 
ernment) of this series acquired by the 
United States under authority of said 
acts shall, at the request of said Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, be converted into 
obligations of said government of (name 
of foreign government), bearing interest 
at a rate exceeding that previously borne 
by this obligation by the same amount 
as the interest rate of the bonds of the 
United States issued upon such conver- 
sion exceeds the interest rate of (rate 
of this obligation) per cent, but not less 
than the highest rate of interest borne 
by such bonds of the United States. (An- 
ste of the Treasury, 1920, pp. 


From a legal point of view there can- 
not be the slightest question that the 
loans were loans and not gifts. It is 
quite possible that the Congress of the 
United States might at that time have 
been willing to make these financial 
contributions without expectation of a 
repayment either of the principal or of 
interest. But the fact is that the con- 
tributions took the form of regular loans, 
and it is also a fact that this was in 
accordance with the desires of the bor- 
rowers, at least of France. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador, after a conference with 
the French Premier on April 11, 1917, 
wired the Secretary of State as follows: 

The Premier personally expressed the 


hope to me that no resolution would be 
introduced or debated in Congress tend- 
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ing to make a gift to the Government of 
France from the United States, however 
much the sentiment of good-will might 
be appreciated by the French people, 
(See Combined Report of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, 1927, p. 61.) 


PURPOSES OF THE LOANS 


A portion of the loans made by the 
United States Government to the Allies 
was contracted after the armistice; and, 
as a preliminary to a presentation of 
the purposes to which the loans were 
devoted, it is desirable to show what 
proportion of the loans was contracted 
before and what proportion after the 
close of the war. The following table 
shows the total foreign loans made by 
the United States Government between 
April 6, 1917, and Nov. 1, 1920. No in- 
terest item is included, the figures rep- 
resenting merely the principal of the 
obligations incurred by foreign govern- 
ments. The figures are in millions of 
dollars: 

Pre-Armistice: 

POCA PONE 6. si-oa7u- siaveinvorb $ia 3 srw aloe 7,474.0 
Post-Armistice: 

Post-war loans 

Bonds received 

ment for surplus 
supplies 

Loans for relief purposes. 


Loans by U.S. Grain Cor- 
poration 


in settle- 
war 


84.1 


Thus, of the total loans, approximately 
73 per cent were made before the 
armistice and about 27 per cent follow- 


ing the armistice. Of the post-armis- 
tice loans about 75 per cent were of the 
same general character as those made 
during the war period. About 20 per 
cent resulted from the sale of our sur- 
plus war supplies, with the remainder 
resulting from ‘relief work and from the 
furnishing of grain by the United 
States Grain Corporation. 

It is impossible to determine with ab- 
solute precision the uses to which the 
funds borrowed were devoted. Never- 
theless, the figures furnished by the 
Treasury Department enable one to 
make, by broad classes, a substantially 
accurate statement of the ways in which 
the European Governments expended the 
funds that were borrowed. The essen- 
tial facts are shown in the following 
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tables, showing separately the 
armistice and post-armistice loans: 


pre- 


I—PURPOSES TO WHICH PrE-ARMISTICE 
LOANS WERE DEVOTED 


Amount P. C. 


(in millions) 
Munitions $2,351 28.3 
Foodstuffs, cotton, other sup- 
plies 
Transportation and shipping 
Paying off maturing com- 
mercial loans 471.8 5. 
Spent in neutral countries... 5.9 . 
Silver 


5,203.5 62.7 
197.7 2.4 


$8,298.9 100. 
This total of loans, $8,298,900,000, rep- 


resents our gross lendings. To arrive 
at the net indebtedness given in the 
table preceding, it is necessary to sub- 
tract about $825,000,000, which repre- 
sents the sums paid by us to foreign 
governments for supplies and services 
furnished us in connection with our mil- 
lary operations. It will be observed 
that practically all of the wartime 
loans were expended in the United 
States rather than in neutral countries. 
Whether the prices paid for American 
munitions, foodstuffs, supplies and so 
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forth were fair and reasonable is a 
question into which I do not enter, 


LOANS FOR WAR PURPOSES 


Practically all these borrowings aur- 
ing the war period may properly be re- 
garded as loans procured for war pur- 
poses. It has sometimes been argued 
that, inasmuch as European countries 
normally have to import large quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs and other supplies, it 
is only the extra amounts required in 
wartime that are properly chargeable 
as war expenses. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this line of reasoning is that 
the foodstuffs and materials consumed 
by the civilian population were not war 
supplies and that, at the most, one 
should count as war supplies only that 
portion of the total that went to the 
sustenance and equipment of the armies 
in the field. Such an argument, how- 
ever, overlooks one vitally important 
consideration, namely, that in normal 
times these countries were able to pay 
by means of their own exports and ser- 
vices for all of their imports, but the 
war simultaneously increased import re- 
quirements and reduced their earnings 
from exports and services. Thus, the 
entire foreign trade deficiency, which 
necessitated the loans, must be at- 
tributed to the war. 


II—Purposes TO WHICH Post-ARMISTICE 
LOANS WERE DEVOTED 


Amount P. C 


(in millions) 

Munitions 12.6 
Foodstuffs, cotton, other sup. 1,990.4 = 2 
Transportation and shipping 111.8 4.1 
Paying off maturing com- 

MOTCIA) TOBE. . oc ccsc ewes 176.4 6.4 
Spent in neutral countries... 12.9 5 
Silver WNT 64.2 


$2,756.9 100.0 


This figure represents the gross 
loans, and to arrive at the net indebted- 
ness incurred by the foreign countries it 
is necessary to subtract $665,000,000 
paid by the United States Government 
to European Governments for goods and 
services furnished to us after the 
armistice. In addition to these regular 
post-armistice loans, obligations amount- 
ing to $715,800,000 were also incurred 
as the result of the sale of surplus war 
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supplies, the activities of the United 
States Grain Corporation, and the ex- 
tension of relief. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL DEBT 


The $400,000,000 debt owed by France 
‘to the United States, which is due on 
Aug. 1, 1929, arose out of the sale of 
surplus war stocks. In view of the im- 
minence of the date on which this obli- 
gation is due, and of its relation to the 
ratification of the French debt settle- 
ment, a brief statement should perhaps 
be made about this item. At the end 
of the war the United States owned in 
France a large amount of war stocks 
and materials of various kinds which it 
seemed wise to sell for the best price 
that could be obtained. After long dis- 
cussions and reciprocal concessions be- 
tween the representatives of the United 
States, who originally asked $542,000,- 
000, and the French representatives, 
who at first offered $1385,000,000, an 
agreement was reached at a price of 
$400,000,000. For this sum, the French 
Government issued 5 per cent bonds pay- 
able at the end of ten years. Up to 
Aug. 31, 1924, the government of 
France, according to Finance Minister 
Clementel, had received from the sale 
of these materials to the French people 
only $270,217,559. While the govern- 
ment thus lost by this transaction, it 
does not follow that the French people 
did not receive $400,000,000 worth of 
materials. Interest on this debt, 
amounting to $20,000,000 annually, has 
been paid since 1922. In the Mellon- 
Bérenger debt-funding agreement, dated 
April 29, 1926, this $20,000,000 of in- 
terest charges was included in the an- 
nual payment to be made; and, in the 
event that the debt agreement is ratified, 
this commercial debt will be absorbed in 
the total of French war obligations. In 
case the agreement is not ratified, the 
principal sum will, however, have to be 
met on Aug. 1. 

American policy with reference to the 
payment of the war debts was crystal- 
lized in the act of Congress, approved 
on Feb. 9, 1922, creating the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission. After em- 


powering the commission, with the ap- 
proval of the President, to fund the war 
and relief obligations of the various for- 
eign governments to the United States, 
“in such form and on such terms, con- 
ditions, date or dates of maturity, and 
rate or rates of interest, and with such 
security, if any, as shall be deemed to 
the best interest of the United States 
of America,” it was provided: 

That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to authorize or em- 
power the commission to extend the time 
of the maturity of any such bonds or 
other obligations due the United States 
of America by any foreign government 
beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix the rate 
of interest at less than four and one- 
quarter per cent per annum. 

It was also provided: 

That this act shall not be construed to 
authorize the exchange of bonds or other 
obligations of any foreign government 
for those of any other foreign govern- 
ment, or cancellation of any part of such 
indebtedness except through payment 
thereof. 

In other words, the principal was to 
be paid in full in a period of twenty- 
five years, the interest rate should not 
be less than the average rate at which 
we floated our Liberty Bonds, and there 
should be no washing out of debts 
through the transference to the United 
States of reparations obligations or other 
foreign government bonds held by our 
debtors. 


THE AMERICAN POLICY 


The American policy by this act be- 
came a policy not only of essentially lit- 
eral fulfillment of the original obliga- 
tions, but also one of negotiating with 


each nation separately. Moreover, the 
reparation or debt payments which any 
particular debtor to the United States 
might receive from its own debtors were 
to have no bearing upon the amount that 
should be paid to us. The debts and 
reparations were regarded as separate 
and distinct problems. This position 
with reference to the relationship, oF 
rather the lack of relationship, between 
the interallied debts to the United 
States and the reparations problem, was 
the same that had previously been 
taken by President Wilson and by the 
Treasury of the United States. On Nov. 
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3, 1920, President Wilson, in replying to 
a letter from Mr. Lloyd George, said: 


The United States fails to perceive 
the logic in a suggestion in effect either 
that the United States shall pay part of 
Germany’s reparation obligation or that 
it shall make a gratuity to the allied 
governments to induce them to fix such 
obligation at an amount within Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. This govern- 
ment has endeavored heretofore in a 
most friendly spirit to make it clear that 
it cannot consent to connect the repara- 
tion question with that of intergovern- 
mental indebtedness. 


Again, on June 26, 1920, Secretary 
Houston, in a memorandum to Sir 
Auckland Geddes, stated: 


It has been at all times the view of the 

United States Treasury that questions re- 
garding the indebtedness of the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the United States 
Government and the funding of such 
indebtedness had no relation either to 
questions arising concerning the war 
loans of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom to other governments or 
to questions regarding the reparation 
payments of the Central Empires of 
Europe. These views were expressed to 
the representatives of the British Treas- 
ury constantly during the period when 
the United States Government was mak- 
ing loans to the government of the 
United Kingdom and since that time in 
Washington, in Paris and in London. 


THE BALFOUR NOTE 


The definite formulation of American 
policy by the act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, brought to a close the in- 
formal discussion that had taken place 
between the United States and various 
foreign governments more or less con- 
tinuously since the war. It naturally 
then became necessary for Great Britain, 
as the other great creditor country, to 
define her position. The Balfour note 
was accordingly issued from the For- 
eign Office on Aug. 1, 1922. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the note present 
the essence of the British position: 

q the policy favored by his Majesty’s 
zovernment is that of surrendering their 
Share of German reparations, and writing 
off, through one great transaction, the 
whole body of interallied indebtedness. 
But, if this be found impossible of ac- 
complishment, we wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not in any event desire 
to make a profit out of any less satis- 
factory arrangement. * * * 

p In no circumstances do we propose to 
ask more from our debtors than is nec- 
ssary to pay to our creditors, and, while 
we do not ask for more, all will admit 
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that 


we can hardly be contented with 
less. 


The first settlement made by the 
World War Debt Funding Commission 
was that with Great Britain, on June 
19, 1923. The terms of this settlement 
became substantially the basis of eight 
other agreements, namely, with Finland, 
Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
{stonia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 
The later settlements with Belgium, 
France, Italy and Yugoslavia were of 
a different order. When the various 
debt settlements were negotiated, the 
unpaid interest was figured from the 
time the loan was made until the date 
of the debt settlement on a 4.25 per cent 
basis (and in the case of some of the 
later settlements at 3 per cent for a 
part of the time). This rate of 4.25 
per cent was taken rather than the 5 
per cent which the certificates of in- 
debtedness bore at the end of the war, 
because this was the typical rate at 
which the United States Government 
was able to borrow in the internal mar- 
ket. The following table shows the 
amount of these war debts before fund- 
ing and the reduction therefrom that 
was made in the various settlements: 

PRESENT VALUES OF FUNDED DEBTS AT 

4.25 Per CENT 


(In dollars, 000 omitted) P. C. 
of 
Re- 

Present duc- 
Value tion 

7,413 19.3 
1,596 19.6 
146,825 19.5 


Debt 
Funding 
9,190 
1,984 
182,324 
14,143 
5,893 
6,216 
123,854 
46,945 
483,426 


66,164 20,030 69.7 
2,150,150 528,192 75.4 
7,321,066 3,073,815 58.0 
4,715,310 3,788,470 19.7 


Grand Total... . 11,036,376 6,862,285 43.0 


*Negotiated by the Debt Funding Com- 
mission but not as yet ratified by the 
French Parliament. 


Estonia 
Latvia 


The term “present value of the funded 
debt,” as used in the above table, 
needs a word of explanation. The pres- 
ent value of the settlement is the sum 
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which in sixty-two years, at the given 
rate of interest, would yield a total equa! 
to the principal and interest payments 
called for by the various agreements. 
This is the correct method of figuring 
the extent of the debt reductions. 

The British Debt Funding Commis- 
sion, in its negotiations, took the stand 
that while 4.25 per cent was the rate 
at which the United States could bor- 
row at the present time, pre-war history 
had clearly shown that over a_ long 
period of years strong governments 
could borrow at a rate as low as 3.50 
per cent. This position was accepted 
by the American commission, and the 
reduction of the debt in all the earlier 
settlements of around 19.50 per cent is 
attributable to this agreement on 3.50 as 
a fair rate of interest. At the request 
of the British commission, the time 
over which payments was to be made 
was also extenac.. fror *wenty-five to 
sixty-two yea.is. These changes in the 
rate of interest and in the time during 
which the debts were to be paid were 
subsequently ratified by Congress. 


THE DEBT REDUCTIONS 


The extent of the debt reductions 
ranges, it will be seen, from around 19 
per cent in the case of a number of 
countries to as much as 75 per cent in 
the case of Italy. The table separates 
the debt of the Continental countries 
from that of Great Britain, and indi- 
cates that over 58 per cent of the com- 
bined debts of the Continental countries 
has been obliterated. 

A word further should be said about 
these reductions. They represent a re- 
duction in the amount which the United 
States was entitled to receive in the 
form of principal and interest combined. 
The United States Treasury is strictly 
correct in its contention that the prin- 
cipal of all of the debts is to be paid 
in full. There is nothing, however, to 
be gained by differentiating principal 
from interest. The really significant 
fact is that substantial reductions have 
been made in the total amounts which 
we were entitled to receive. 

Of vastly greater significance than 
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the extent of the reductions over the 
whole sixty-two-year period is the extent 
of the reductions made for the earlier 
years. The varying provisions with ref. 
erence to the extent of the payments 
during the first few years show clearly 
the shift in policy on the part of the 
administration that has occurred. The 
earlier agreements made with Great 
Britain, Finland, Hungary, Poland, 
Estonia Latvia and Lithuania provide 
for practically uniform payments during 
the first ten years, with the average be- 
ing only slightly below that of subse- 
quent years. (Poland, Estonia and 
Latvia, however, have the option during 
the first ten years of postponing a part 
of their annual payments to later dates.) 
In the case of Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, the payments in the earlier years 
are made much lower in the later years. 
In the case of Rumania, the payments 
do not reach their maximum until the 
twelfth year, and in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia not until the eighteenth year. 
Belgium, France, Yugoslavia and Italy 
present even more striking cases of 
small initial payments. Belgium’s pay- 
ments during the first five years are 
but little more than half the total re- 
quired in the second five years and but 
little more than a third for those in the 
later years. The payments of I'rance 
rise from $160,000,000 in the first five 
years to $305,000,000 in the second five 
years, and eventually reach a total of 
$625,000,000. The payments of Yugo- 
slavia in the first five years are less 
than one-fifth those of subsequent pe- 
riods. Italy has to pay a total of $25,- 
000,000 in the first five years, whereas 
eventually she will have to pay approxi- 
mately $33,000,000 a year. 

The terms of these later settlements 
with the important Continental debtors 
are such as to impose a negligible bur- 
den upon these countries in the early 
years. Indeed, as matters are going, 
these nations will sustain no real bur- 
den on account of the war debts during 
the first five years—this because they 
are borrowing, directly and _ indirectly, 
in our markets sums vastly greater than 
the amount of the payments which they 
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are having to make under the terms of 
the settlement. 

While the United States has no direct 
share in reparation obligations, the 
agreement providing for the distribution 
of the Dawes annuities, signed in Paris 
on Jan. 14, 1925, entitles this govern- 
ment to receive annually from Germany 
certain payments for reimbursement of 
the costs of the United States Army of 
Occupation and of the Mixed Claims 
Commission. As reimbursement for the 
cost of the American Army of Occupa- 
tion the United States is entitled to re- 
ceive $55,000,000 annually out of the 
Dawes annuities. For the costs of the 
Mixed Claims Commission the United 
States is entitled to receive 2.25 per cent 
of reparation receipts, provided that this 
amount shall not in any year exceed the 
sum of 45,000,000 gold marks; that 1s, 
100,000,000 gold marks, roughly $23,- 
800,000, is the maximum which the 
United States is entitled to receive an- 
nually as reimbursement for costs in- 
curred. 

It is obvious that these claims of the 
United States for reimbursement are in 
a different category from reparation 
claims for damages done by the German 


armies. In no way does the fact that 
they are to be paid out of the total sums 
collected by the Agent General for Repa- 
ration Payments make the United States 
a recipient of reparations, nor does it 
in any way link the interallied debt pay- 
ments and reparations payments to- 
gether. The fact that Germany herself 
wished to have the United States par- 
ticipate in the occupation of her terri- 
tories does not have any bearing on the 
relation of reparations and_ interallied 
debts. 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS 


It was not until 1925 that Great 
Britain began the process of negotiating 
settlements with her various debtors. 
Great Britain’s net loans during the war 
were as follows: France, £633,500,000; 
Russia, £470,000,000; Italy, £353,800,000. 
The position of Great Britain as debtor 
and creditor, on March 31, 1927, is 
shown in the following tables. The fig- 
ures in Table III give the original prin- 
cipal of the debt to the United States, 
plus accrued interest to the time of 
funding, minus payments on account of 
principal made since 1923. The figures 
in Table IV show the results of the fund- 
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ing agreements reached since March 31, 
1925: 
III—GRrEAT BRITAIN’S EXTERNAL DEBTS 
(In thousands of pounds sterling) 

March 31, 1927 

To the United States 

To the Straits Settlements... . 

To Francet 

To Russiat 

To Italyf 


. 60,000 
. 22,200 


1,101,454 


IV—Dests DUE GREAT BRITAIN FROM OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
(In thousands of pounds sterling) 

A. Funded March 31, 1927 
Frecm Italy ... Hitt apaecbevala ie nate tie aes 270,750 
From Rumania .... 
POUR FOTTUGAL ois ose sd ccc sccwaes 
From Belgium 
From Belgian Congo 
From Poland 
From Czechoslovakia 
From Estonia 
From Latvia 
From Hungary 
From Greece 


B. Not Funded 
From Russia 
From France 
From Yugoslaviat 
From Austria 
From Greecet 
From Armenia 
From Lithuania 


C. Loans to Dominions 
Total 

D. Other Unrepaid Advances 
Colonial Governments, etc 


Grand Total 


+Gold shipped during the war. 
{Funded since March 31, 1927. 


16,027 
2,079,737 


Of the total amount of the funded 
debt, £325,800,000 represents “aggre- 
gate payments due and _ outstanding 
under funding agreements,” that is, both 
principal and interest, while the remain- 
ing amount represents principal sums 
outstanding, funded at varying rates of 
interest. In the case of the “not funded” 
and the other debts, the figures indicate 
original principal plus accrued interest 
to date. Table IV does not include Great 
Britain’s share of the reparation debts. 


Under the Spa Protocol, she is entitled 
to 22 per cent of the German reparation 
payments and about 11 per cent of the 
Austrian, Hungarian and Bulgarian rep- 
aration payments. 

In none of the settlements made be, 
tween the United States Government 
and her debtors were the payments for- 
mally connected with potential repara- 
tion receipts from Germany. Neverthe- 
less, in the later settlements which were 
concluded after the establishment of the 
Dawes plan there was a good deal of 
discussion of the bearing of reparation 
receipts upon the capacity of the allied 
governments to pay the United States, 
For instance, Senator Smoot has stated 
that “France’s debt agreements with 
America and England represent only 
half of what France expects to receive 
from Germany. Italy has set up a fund 
into which are paid German reparations 
and out of which can be paid the British 
and American debts. The pre-armistice 
Belgian payments are fixed at less than 
the receipts from Germany on this same 
account.” (See Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1927, p. 319.) 
Similarly, Secretary Mellon has pointed 
out that “all our principal debtors, ex- 
cept Great Britain, are already receiv- 
ing from Germany more than enough to 
pay their debts to the United States; 
and France and Italy, with the excep- 
tion of this year (1926-27) in the case 
of the latter, are receiving from the same 
source more than enough to pay their 
debts to Great Britain also.” (Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
1927, p. 324.) 

While there has thus been no formal 
linking of the scheduled reparation re- 
ceipts with the debt payments, in the 
later settlements the amount of the ex- 
pected reparation receipts undoubtedly 
played an important réle in arriving at 
the sums which the debtors to the United 
States should pay. 
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R. WINSTON CHURCHILL 

is the stormy petrel of Brit- 

ish politics. He has changed 

his party more often, has 

held a larger number of 
Cabinet portfolios, and has written more 
books than most readers can remember. 
More important still, he has an acrid 
pen. With him there is no mincing of 
words, 

Mr. Churchill is something more than 
a politician. As this book* shows, he has 
the makings of a statesman and he is 
something of a historian. The After- 
math is the fourth and last volume in 
his history of the European War, a series 
which he calls “The World Crisis.” This 
last volume aims to cover the history of 
the world, or at least of Europe, from 
1918 to 1928. This is not a general, 
well-proportioned history. Indeed, it does 
not perhaps pretend to be, except in its 
title. The last ten years have probably 
been the most significant in the history 
of the world since the French Revolution. 
Vast economic, social, political and cul- 
tural changes have taken place in most 
of the countries of Europe; and even 


ee. 
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greater events have transpired in the 
non-European world—in Turkey, Persia, 
Egypt, Afghanistan, India and China. 
The centre of world power has shifted to 
the United States. Old traditions and 
historical institutions have cracked; new 
institutions have arisen to fill the void. 
In these fundamental trends, Mr. Church- 
ill is not interested. There is little in 
this volume in regard to the half-terrify- 
ing questions that have perplexed Europe 
during the last ten years—reparations, 
interallied debts, economic reconstruc- 
tion, minorities, disarmament; nothing 
about the workings of those fascinating 
social experiments of fascism and bolshe- 
vism. What Mr. Churchill is interested 
in are the footnotes of history—episodes 
largely of a military character, with 
which he has been personally connected. 
This book is valuable chiefly because it 
reveals the attitude and motives of one 
who has helped shape events. 

When the armistice suddenly fell upon 
Europe on the eventful day of Nov. 11, 
1918, each belligerent country had har- 
nessed virtually its whole industrial ma- 
chinery to the manufacture of munitions 
and other supplies necessary for the pros- 
ecution of the war. The armistice at once 
imposed the task upon these nations of 
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suspending the manufacture of muni- 
tions and readjusting industry to a peace- 
time productive basis. At this time, Mr. 
Churchill was Minister of Munitions in 
the Lloyd George Cabinet. He and his 
associates realized that they could not 
immediately stop the manufacture of 
war material. Any such action would 
throw the whole industrial machinery 
out of joint. Consequently it was de- 
cided that war material more than 60 
per cent advanced should be finished. 
The factories not needed for this purpose 
should be diverted to peacetime desti- 
nations. 

An equally serious problem was 
that of demobilization. According to 
the plans of the British War Office, 
those men should be demobilized first 
who were “key men,” that is, those who 
were needed by employers to restart 
factories. In practice this plan of de- 
mobilization led to favoritism; in some 
eases the first men to go home from 
the front were those who had been the 
last to join the army. The result was 
that the whole system of discipline of 


the British Army was being “simulta- 


neously rotted and undermined.” Muti- 
nies and disorders occurred on both sides 
of the Channel. In a single week there 
were thirty cases of insubordination; 
there was a regular mutiny at Calais, 
and serious riots at Glasgow and Belfast. 
Mr. Churchill, who had now become Min- 
ister of War, decided that a new plan 
of demobilization must be worked out, to 
do away with discontent and to do sub- 
stantial justice to the men. His scheme 
provided that as a general rule soldiers 
should be released from the front in ac- 
cordance with their length of service and 
age. Moreover, the army pay should be 
increased to twice the war rate; and new 
classes should be trained and kept in the 
service for two years in order to carry 
out British commitments abroad, and 
these classes should relieve men who had 
borne the brunt of battle. Once this 
system of demobilization came into oper- 
ation, discipline was restored and 10,000 
men a day were quietly returned to civil- 
ian life, 

Mr. Churchill was not a delegate to 
the Paris Peace Conference, and this 
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may explain why his account of this gath- 
ering is less personal and perhaps more 
vindictive than any other portion of this 
book. His animus is directed primarily 
against President Wilson and the United 
States, on the one hand, and the Russian 
Bolsheviki on the other. The United 
States, he says, blackmailed Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy into accepting the 
Fourteen Points, by threatening to with- 
draw and make a separate peace with 
Germany. Despite this threat, Great 
Britain would not accept Wilson’s de- 
mands concerning the freedom of the 
seas. Lloyd George declared that “Great 
Britain would spend her last guinea to 
keep her navy superior to that of the 
United States or any other power.” Hap- 
pily, Great Britain no longer talks this 
language, and if she had accepted Wil- 
son’s doctrine of the freedom of the seas 
at the Paris Peace Conference a number 
of the problems now confronting the 
world might then have been solved. 


* ABSURD SCENARIO PICTURE” 


Mr. Churchill informs us that it was 
a mistake for President Wilson to go to 
Paris: “To quit the lofty isolation of 
his Presidential chair for the rough and 
tumble of a prolonged peace conference 
was te sacrifice solid advantages.” And 
he takes almost fiendish delight in de- 
molishing or attempting to demolish the 
“absurd scenario picture’ of the Paris 
Peace Conference painted by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker in his Woodrow Wilson and 
the Peace Settlement. Mr. Baker, we are 
told, represented President Wilson as a 
“stainless Sir Galahad championing the 
superior ideals of the American people 
and brought to infinite distress by con- 
tact with the awful depravity of Europe 
and its statesmen.” The plot is “sensa- 
tional,” but, according to Mr. Churchill, 
it is unreal. “It is difficult to believe,” 
he says, that “the European emigrants 
by whom America has been populated 
took away with them all the virtues and 
left behind them all the vices of the races 
from which they had sprung; or that 2 
few generations of residence on the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean is sufficient 
to create an order of beings definitely 
superior in morals, in culture, and in hu- 
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manity to their prototypes in Europe.” 
His trump card against Mr. Baker is 
the famous memorandum in favor of a 
peace of moderation. Mr. Baker stated 
that this memorandum was written by 
General Tasker Bliss of the United States 
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extravagant promises about hanging the 
Kaiser and making Germany pay to the 
last farthing, which diminished his use- 
fulness throughout the whole of the 
Peace Conference. There was no greater 
need for political courage than in the 
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delegation, when the actual author was 
Lloyd George, whom Mr. Baker had been 
roundly denouncing as a militarist. 

Mr. Churchill’s plea on behalf of Lloyd 
George’s fine principles is somewhat 
weakened by his account of the British 
Prime Minister’s opportunism during the 
election campaign of 1918. It was a 
mistake to hold these elections at this 
time, according to Mr. Churchill; they 
served only to let loose passions that had 
been pent up by the war. Lloyd George 
was swirled into the torrent. He made 


months immediately following the armi- 


stice. But it was just during this period 
that Lloyd George galloped with the 
crowd. 

Mr. Churchill is particularly bitter 
over the failure of President Wilson to 
handle the Senate: “If Wilson had been 
either simply an idealist or a caucus poli- 
tician, he might have succeeded. His 
attempt to run the two in double harness’ 
was the cause of his undoing. The spa- 
cious philanthropy which he exhaled 
upon Europe stopped quite sharply at 
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the coast of his own country. There he 
was in every main decision a party poli- 
tician, calculating and brazen. A tithe 
of the fine principles and generous senti- 
ments he lavished upon Europe, applied 
during 1918 to his Republican opponents 
in the United States, would have made 
him in truth the leader of a nation. * * * 
Peace and good-will among all nations 
abroad; but no truck with the Republican 
party at home. That was his ticket and 
that was his ruin, and the ruin of much 
else as well.” 


WILSON AT PEACE CONFERENCE 


Yet, as a matter of fact, Wilson fought 
his colleagues in Paris much as he fought 
the Senate at home. In the one case he 
won, while in the other he lost. A Presi- 
dent of the personality that Mr. Church- 
ill would desire, but which Mr. Churchill 
does not himself incarnate, would proba- 
bly have lost at both places. Jn nis 
eoncluding chapter, Mr. Churchill states 
that at the Peace Conference President 
Wilson “sought to play a part out of all 
proportion to any stake which his coun- 
try had contributed or intended to con- 
tribute to European affairs. Actuated 
by the noblest motives he went far be- 
yond any ccmmission which the Ameri- 
can Senate or people were willing to ac- 
cord him, and armed with this inflation 
of his own constitutional power he sought 
to bend the world—no doubt for its own 
good—to his personal views. This was a 
grave misfortune; for his opportunity, 
though narrower than his ambition, was 
nevertheless as great as has ever been 
given to a statesman. The influence of 
mighty, detached and _ well-meaning 
America upon the European settlement 
was a precious agency of hope. It was 
largely squandered in sterile conflicts 
and half-instructed and half-pursued in- 
terferences. If President Wilson had set 
himself from the beginning to make com- 
mon cause with Lloyd George and Clem- 
enceau, the whole force of these three 
great men, the heads of the dominant 
nations, might have played with plenary 
and beneficent power over the wide scene 
of European tragedy. He consumed his 
own strength and theirs in conflicts in 
which he was always worsted. He gained 
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as an antagonist and corrector results 
which were pitifully poor compared to 
those which would have rewarded com, 
radeship. He might have made every- 
thing swift and easy. He made every- 
thing slower and more difficult.” 

One or two recent reviewers of this 
book have intimated that it is highly 
improper for Mr. Churchill, an impor- 
tant member of the government in power 
in England today, to make vitriolic re- 
marks about President Wilson. It is im- 
probable that these misgivings will be 
widely shared in this country, simply 
because the majority of Americans are 
tepublicans; and vhe views of the Re- 
publican party in the United States and 
of Mr. Churchill in regard to President 
Wilson are almost identical! Out of 
fairness to Mr. Churchill it should be 
added that he studiously refrains from 
commenting on any concrete issues now 
pending between England and the United 
States, although he does speak of the 
“opulent, exacting and strongly armed 
seclusion” in which the United States 
dwells. 

In this attack upon President Wilson 
Mr. Churchill is very interesting, but he 
fails to tell us just how the peace settle- 
iaent would have been improved had a 
different American delegation assisted 
in its negotiation. Does Mr. Churchill 
mean, for example, that Henry Cabot 
Lodge would have brought about a peace 
settlement more liberal than the Treaty 
of Versailles? After making an analysis 
of that treaty, Mr. Churchill arrives at 
the conclusion—really shocking after his 
denunciation of President Wilson’s cor- 
tupting influence—that the settlement 
is about as good as one would wish: 
“The map of Europe has for the first 
time been drawn in general harmony 
with the wishes of the people. * * *It 
is obvious how many points of friction 
remained to cause heartburnings to the 
populations affected, and anxiety to 
Europe. But a fair judgment upon the 
whole settlement, a simple explanation 
of how it arose, cannot leave the authors 
of the new map of Europe under any 
serious reproach.” 

Mr. Churchill has scarcely a word for 
the League of Nations; he apparently 
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does not understand it, or at least have 
sympathy with it. But already the 
League has rectified many defects in the 
Paris Peace Settlement; and hope for 
future changes is centred in League ma- 
chinery. The League idea may not have 
originated with Woodrow Wilson, but it 
was his “stubbornness” which made the 
League a reality. Even if a more be- 
guiling President had induced the Senate 
to approve the Treaty of Versailles it 
is reasonable to believe that Mr. Church- 
ill would have continued to resent the 
permanent participation of the United 
States in European affairs, whenever 
American policy differed from British 
policy, perhaps even more intensely than 
he resented President Wilson’s participa- 
tion in the Paris Peace Conference. Men 
of the Churchill temperament scold the 
United States for its behavior at inter- 
national conferences and they scold the 
United States when it refuses to attend. 


VIEW OF LENIN 


In fact, Mr. Churchill’s only real re- 
gret in regard to the Paris Peace Con- 


ference is that it did not launch a war 
on Bolshevist Russia. “Peace with the 
German people, war on the Bolshevist 
tyranny,” was his motto. To him Russia 
was “a state without a nation, an army 
without a country, a religion without a 
God.” As for Lenin, “no Asiatic con- 
queror, nor Tamberlane, nor Genghis 
Khan, can match his fame.” He pro- 
ceeds: “Implacable vengeance, rising 
from a frozen pity’in a tranquil, sensi- 
ble, matter-of-fact, good-humored integu- 
ment! His weapon logic; his mood op- 
portunist. His sympathies cold and wide 
as the Arctic Ocean; his hatreds tight as 
the hangman’s noose. His purpose to 
save the world; his method to blow it up. 
Absolute principles, but readiness to 
change them. Apt at once to kill or 
learn; dooms and after-thoughts; ruf- 
fianism and philanthropy; but a good 
husband; a gentle guest; happy, his bi- 
ographers assure us, to wash up the 
dishes or dandle the baby; as mildly 
amused to stalk a capercaillie as to 
butcher an Emperor. The quality of 
Lenin’s revenge was impersonal. Con- 
fronted with the need of killing any par- 
ticular person he showed reluctance— 
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even distress. But to blot out a million, 
to proscribe entire classes, to light the 
flames of intestine war in every land 
with the inevitable destruction of the 
well-being of whole nations—these were 
sublime attractions.” At the death of 
Lenin “the Russian people were left 
floundering in the bog. Their worst mis- 
fortune was his birth; their next worst— 
his death.” 

Mr. Churchill is horrified at the fact 
that twenty-eight bishops, 1,219 priests 
and 6,000 professors, together with thou- 
sands of lesser folk, lost their lives in 
the Bolshevik revolution. Yet he has 
nothing but condonement for the loss of 
some 10,000,000 men in the World War. 
Mr. Churchill does not understand the 
fundamental characteristics of the Bol- 
shevist revolution; he is not interested 
in the serious social problems which have 
confronted the Russian people and which 
the government is trying to solve. His 
chief interest is in a war of the Allies 
upon these “deadly snakes,” the Bolshe- 
viki, and he believes that such a war 
might have been successful and the revo- 
lution overthrown had the Allies placed 
their resources wholeheartedly behind the 
Russian Whites. He quotes, but appar- 
ently does not appreciate, the profound 
statement of General Foch, “These ar- 
mies of Kolchak and Denikin cannot last 
long because they have no civil govern- 
ment behind them.” 

The three chapters in this book de- 
voted to Irish affairs are of intense in- 
terest. It was a mistake, we are told, 
to suspend the operation of the Home 
Rule act upon the outbreak of the war in 
1914. Matters were made worse by Irish 
conscription. Instead of relieving the 
situation, the armistice- of 1918 merely 
gave the extremists in Ireland the upper 
hand, and soon organized murder was 
being carried on by the Sinn Fein, and 
vigorous counter-murders were being 
launched by the Black-and-Tans. The 
British policy of retaliation did not con- 
tinue long. Lloyd George and his Cabi- 
net soon declared themselves in favor of 
“a lasting reconciliation with the Irish 
people.” Sir James Craig of Ulster and 
Eamon de Valera of the Republicans ac- 
cepted Lloyd George’s invitation for a 
conference in London. A truce was pro- 
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claimed, and finally after long negotia- 
tions the Irish treaty was signed. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Churchill, the Irish treaty 
was repugnant to British Conservatives 
and was responsible for Lloyd George’s 
downfall. Yet “in falling through Irish 
difficulties he may fall with Essex and 
with Strafford, with Pitt and with Glad- 
stone. But Lloyd George falls with this 
weighty difference, that whereas all 
these others, however great their efforts 
and sacrifices, left behind them only a 
problem, he has achieved—must we not 
hope it?—a solution.” 

Mr. Churchill has little but criticism, 
however, for Lloyd George’s Near East- 
ern policy. It was a mistake to encour- 
age the Greek invasion of Turkey, which 
resulted in disaster to Greece and the 
famous incident of Chanak. Turkey 
would have taken defeat from Great 
Britain, but not from a traditional foe. 
It was Greek aggression that created 
Turkish nationalism: “Loaded with fol- 
lies, stained with crimes, rotted with 
misgovernment, shattered by battle, worn 
down by long, disastrous wars, his Em- 


pire falling to pieces around him, the 


Turk was still alive. In his breast was 
beating the heart of a race that had 
challenged the world, and for centuries 
had contended victoriously against all 
comers. In his hands was once again the 
equipment of a modern army, and at his 
head a captain, who with all that is 
learned of him, ranks with the four or 
five outstanding figures of the cata- 
clysm. In the tapestried and gilded 
chambers of Paris were assembled the 
lawgivers of the world. In Constanti- 
nople, under the guns of the allied fleets 
there functioned a puppet Government of 
Turkey. But among the stern hills and 
valleys of the Turkish homelands in Ana- 
telia there dwelt that company of poor 
men who would not see it settled so.” 
Mr. Churchill resents the accusation 
of being a militarist. He is merely a 
realist who is not, however, despondent 
of the future. The story of the human 
race, he says, is war. One should not, 
therefore, underestimate the difficulty 
of banishing the institution. Neverthe- 
less the nature of war has profoundly 
changed. It has been “stripped of glitter 
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and glamour. No more may Alexander, 
Caesar and Napoleon lead armies to vic- 
tory, ride their horses on the field of 
battle, sharing the perils of their soldiers 
and deciding the fate of empires by the 
resolves and gestures of a few intense 
hours. For the future they will sit sur- 
rounded by clerks in offices, as safe, as 
quiet and as dreary as government de- 
partments, while the fighting men in 
scores of thousands are slaughtered or 
stifled over the telephone by machinery. 
We have seen the last of the great com- 
manders. Perhaps they were extinct be- 
fore Armageddon began. Next time the 
competition may be to kill women and 
children, and the civil population ger- 
erally, and victory will give herself in 
sorry nuptials to the diligent hero whe 
organizes it on the largest scale.” 

He believes, however, that progress in 
combating war has been made. The 
Treaty of Locarno for the Old World 
and the Washington Four-Power Treaty 
for the New World are “two august in- 
struments” which give assurance to civi- 
lization. While he is curiously silent as 
to the role of the League of Nations he 
believes that since Locarno hope rests 
on a surer foundation. A long period 
must lapse before another world war 
will be possible. In this “blessed inte1- 
val * * * the great nations may take 
their forward steps to world organiza- 
tion with the conviction that the difficul- 
ties they have yet to master will not be 
greater than those they have already 
overcome.” 

While much that Mr. Churchill writes 
is tinged with bombast and platitude, 
there is much that is really eloquent. In 
these timid days when diplomats make 
use of honeyed words and when scholars 
speak with halting tentativeness, it is re- 
freshing to find one man in public life 
who can hate his enemies with robust- 
ness, and who is not afraid to label them 
as “deadly snakes,” “gunmen,” “ruffi- 
ans,” “bandits” and “murderers.” The 
Aftermath is not a well-rounded history, 
not a work of deep thinking, nor of schol- 
arship. But it is a powerful human doc- 
ument, written by one of the makers of 
events, a document which no historian of 
the future will be able to ignore. 





The Birth Control Movement After 
A Century's Agitation 


[THE RECENT RAID by the Police of New York on the Birth Control Clinical 
Research Bureau Conducted by Mrs. Margaret Sanger, With the Arrest of Two 
Doctors and Three Nurses There, as Well as the Enormous Circulation of Books 
Advocating Birth Control, Makes Timely This Historical Sketch by Dr. Drysdale, 
Son of the Founder of the Movement in England Over Fifty Years Ago. The 
Writer, Apart From His Advocacy of Birth Control, Is Well Known as a Physicist, 


Expert on Electricity and Inventor of Many Scientific Instruments. 


He Is at 


Present Superintendent of the British Admiralty Research Laboratory at Tedding- 


ton, Near London.] 


By C. V. DRYSDALE 


PRESIDENT OF THE MALTHUSIAN LEAGUE (LONDON) 


GENERAL SURVEY of the 
great social movements which 
have arisen from time to time 
with the progress of civiliza- 
tion reveals that in nearly 


every case they have had a strongly emo- 
tional origin—spasms of religious fer- 
vors, revolt against some real or fancied 
injustices, or in rarer instances fits of 


utopian idealism. In sharp contrast 
with such movements, the birth control 
movement has arisen from a purely scien- 
tific foundation, and aithough it has re- 
cently been carried forward with consid- 
erable emotional appeal, this scientific 
origin must be stressed in any complete 
history of the movement. 

In common with many large scientific 
ideas the birth control doctrine had its 
origin in ancient Greece. According to 
Plutarch, Lycurgus of Sparta, in his zeal 
for a virile race, decreed the destruction 
of infants who were judged as weakly; 
and Plato and Aristotle both perceived 
the dangers of excessive reproduction, 
especially of defective or inferior types, 
and proposed more or less drastic meas- 
ures for limiting it. Like most of the 
brilliant ideas of the Greek philosophers, 
these speculations and proposals were 
submerged during the Dark Ages, and 
even after the revival of science the doc- 


trine of “increase and multiply,” and the 
idea that the greatness and prosperity of 
nations were proportional to the numbers 
of their inhabitants prevailed, except for 
isolated remarks by the great Lord Bacon 
warning against such an increase of pop- 
ulation as to reduce people to want and 
weakness, with the pithy epigram, “It 
never troubles the wolf how many the 
sheep be.” But the obsession that the 
greatest possible population was essen- 
tial for national prosperity and military 
strength held undisputed sway until the 
eighteenth century, when Montesquieu in 
France, Benjamin Franklin in America, 
and a few other writers began to revive 
the idea of Plato and Aristotle and to 
suggest that a too rapid increase of pop- 
ulation was inimical to the well-being of 
the people. 

It was left, however, for the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus in 1798 to put the population 
doctrine into definite shape in his famous 
Essay on the Principles of Population, 
and the Malthusian doctrine has since 
been the foundation stone of the birth 
control movement. Coming as it did al- 
most immediately after the great French 
Revolution, which cleared the way for 
new ideas, this essay attracted an im- 
mense amount of attention, and as cer- 
tain contraceptive practices had appar- 
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ently already been known among the 
French aristocracy, and the institution 
of peasant proprietorship in France and 
the Code Napoléon gave a vivid object 
lesson of the undesirability of having 
large families, as leading to subdivision 
of estates, the French people apparently 
commenced to adopt these practices very 
early in the nineteenth century, as shown 
by the rapid and continuous fall in the 
French birth rate. 

No idea of contraceptive methods, how- 
ever, appears to have existed in other 
countries, and Malthus only suggested 
celibacy or delayed marriage as a rem- 
edy against overpopulation, although 
confessing himself by no means sanguine 
of their success in view of the uncontrol- 
lable potency of sex desire. Shortly after 
the publication of his Essay, however, 
there arose the school of Utilitarians, 
whose principle was “the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number” and who 
were untrammeled by sacerdotal or con- 
ventional moral inhibitions, and in 1820 
James Mill in an article on “Population” 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica made 


the suggestion that, if the principle of 
utility was kept in mind, a way might be 
found out of the difficulty. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN PIONEERS 


In the following year (1821) Francis 
Place, a strong Malthusian and Utili- 
tarian and close associate of Bentham 
and the Mills, appears to have com- 
menced the first practical birth control 
propaganda by issuing what was gen- 
erally known as “The Diabolical Hand- 
bill,” addressed to the married of both 
sexes and describing a few contraceptive 
practices. It was followed a few years 
later by Richard Carlyle’s Every Wo- 
man’s Book, and in 1830, in the United 
States by Moral Physiology, by Robert 
Dale Owen (son of Robert Owen). In 
1832, however, appeared, again in the 
United States, a booklet which was des- 
tined many years later to give the impe- 
tus to the modern birth control move- 
ment—Dr. Knowlton’s Fruits of Philoso- 
phy. 

In 1854 a young British doctor of medi- 
cine, Dr. George Drysdale, published 
anonymously a book entitled The Ele- 
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ments of Social Science, in which the 
principles of what has since been called 
the neo-Malthusian doctrine were clearly 
set forth. Although a convinced Malthu- 
sian, he was keenly alive to the evils of 
sex repression, and his book contained 
what was probably the first popular de- 
scription of the diseases and disorders 
connected with it, and gave rise to the 
modern study of sex psychology. He 
maintained that food and sex hunger 
were primary and irrepressible appetites, 
and that the great origin of human mis- 
ery was the fundamental natural dishar- 
mony which rendered the satisfaction of 
both these needs antagonistic. Full sex 
satisfaction involved overpopulation with 
the evils of poverty, famine, pestilence 
and war; food satisfaction necessitated 
sex-starvation, leading to sexual disor- 
ders, prostitution and disease, which were 
no less terrible. General well-being and 
sexual purity could therefore only be se- 
cured by preventive sex intercourse or 
contraception, and this has been the fun- 
damental tenet of neo-Malthusianism. 
After writing this book, the brothers, 
Dr. George and Dr. Charles Drysdale, 
endeavored to form a Malthusian League, 
but the time was not yet ripe for it. Dr. 
George Drysdale therefore interested 
Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant in 
the subject, and wrote articles on neo- 
Malthusianism in the secularist paper 
The National Reformer, paving the way 
for the great event next to be described. 
In the Autumn of 1876, a bookseller 
named Cook of Bristol was prosecuted 
for selling copies of Dr. Knowlton’s 
Fruits of Philosophy, into which, it has 
been alleged, he had introduced some 
“obscene” pictures. He and his publisher 
made submission, but Charles Bradlaugh 
and Annie Besant republished the booklet 
in the name of freedom of the press, and 
gave notice to the police of their doing 
so. They, in turn, were prosecuted, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s legal skill enabled him 
to secure a trial in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in June, 1877, before the Lord 
Chief Justice and a special jury. Dr. 
Charles Drysdale and his wife, Dr. Alice 
Vickery, gave evidence in support of the 
pamphlet, and the Lord Chief Justice 
appeared favorably disposed; but the 
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jury decided that the book was calcu- 
lated to deprave public morals, although 
they entirely exonerated the defendants 
from any corrupt motives in publishing 
it. A sentence both of fine and imprison- 
ment was therefore imposed, but Mr. 
Bradlaugh again em- 
ployed his legal knowl- 
edge to quash the in- 
dictment. 
The interest aroused 
throughout the whole 
world by this trial and 
the eloquent speeches 
of Mr. Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Besant was un- 
precedented, and re- 
sulted in an _ enor- 
mous sale of the hith- 
erto almost unknown 
Knowlton pamphlet 
and other — similar 
publications. N. E. 
Himes, M. A., of Har- 
vard, who has recent- 
ly made a_ detailed 


study of this subject 


for the Rockefeller 
Research Foundation, 
estimates that about 
277,000 copies and 
translations of the 
Knowlton pamphlet 
were sold in three and 
a half years, 175,000 
copies of Mrs. Annie Besant’s Law of 
Population within twelve years, and 
probably between one and two million of 
various contraceptive pamphlets by 1891. 
The Elements of Social Science ran into 
thirty-five English editions and at least 
ten foreign translations. 

The immediate result of the trial was 
a sharp change in the trend of the birth 
rate in several countries. Before 1877 it 
had in most cases been slowly rising, but 
from that year a sharp decline com- 
menced in England and Wales, Scotland, 
Holland, Germany and Belgium, followed 
a few years later by a similar decline in 
Denmark, Italy, Hungary and New Zea- 
land. 

Another result of the trial was the 
Successful launching of the organized 
neo-Malthusian, or birth control, move- 


THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS 
(1766-1834) 
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ment. The original Malthusian League 
was constituted in London in July, 1877, 
with Dr. C. R. Drysdale as president, 
and in 1879 it commenced the issue of a 
monthly paper, The Malthusian, which 
has appeared uninterruptedly ever since, 
although its title was 
changed to The New 
Generation in 1922, 
In September, 1879, 
Dr. Drysdale was in- 
vited by some promi- 
nent citizens of Am- 
sterdam to give a 
lecture there, and, 
as a result, the 
Dutch neo-Malthusian 
League was formed. 
Dr. Aletta Jacobs, 
the first woman doc- 
tor in Holland, short- 
ly afterward com- 
menced giving birth 
control advice to 
working women in 
Amsterdam, and the 
league issued a prac- 
tical pamphlet de- 
scribing contraceptive 
methods. Some years 
later the managemen 
of the league devulved 
upon Dr. and Mme. 
Rutgers, and the for- 
mer took the step of 
instructing lay midwives in the best 
methods of contraception, so that they 
could be consulted by the poor in the 
chief centres of Holland. A list of 
trained midwives was kept for inquirers. 

About 1898 Paul Robin, a very pro- 
gressive French educationalist, became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the cause, 
and not only formed a French League 
for Human Regeneration with a periodi- 
cal, Regeneration, but carried the cam- 
paign into other countries and initiated 
the Universal Federation for Human Re- 
generation, since known as the Interna- 
tional Federation of Neo-Malthusian and 
Birth Control Leagues, with Dr. Drys- 
dale as president. The Federation has 
held six international conferences— 
Paris, 1900; Liége, 1905; The Hague, 
1910; Dresden, 1911; London, 1922, and 
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New York, 1925, the latter conferences 
being attended by representatives from 
Great Britain, the United States, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Austria, Spain, India, 
China and Japan. 


THE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


During the last few decades the United 
States has played an increasingly promi- 
nent part in the birth control propa- 
ganda. Apart from the early writers 
already mentioned, the first cpen propa- 
gandist was Moses Harman of Los An- 
geles, who in his paper, Lucifer (after- 
ward Eugenics), strongly advocated 
birth control and sexual reform. He paid 
the penalty in his old age by a term of 
imprisonment in 1896 and again in 1906 
by twelve months’ imprisonment under 
revolting conditions, but persisted in his 
propaganda till his death in 1910. In 
1914 Dr. William J. Robinson of New 
York commenced a powerful advocacy of 
birth control, which he has continued in 
his medical paper, The Critic and Guide, 
to the present day. He founded the 
American Society of Medical Sociology 
and enlisted the support of a number of 
distinguished medical authorities, among 
them being the president of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. A. Jacobi, who 
devoted his presidential address to the 
association in 1912 to a strong plea for 
the dissemination of birth control in- 
struction. 

The practical side of the birth control 
propaganda in the United States was, 
however, almost entirely suppressed by 
the definite laws and severe penalties 
enforced in many States, and especially 
by the Comstock postoffice law, which 
imposed five years’ imprisonment and 
$5,000 fine for every pamphlet describ- 
ing contraceptive methods sent through 
the post. 

In June, 1914, Mrs. Margaret Sanger, 
who had for some time been a nurse and 
social worker in New York and had reai- 
ized the misery which poor women under- 
went through the constant bearing and 
nursing of children in excess of their 
strength and means, founded the Birth 
Control League of America and a jour- 
nal, The Woman Rebel, and resolved to 
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make an onslaught on the Comstock law 
on a large scale by printing and sending 
out 100,000 copies of a leaflet describing 
contraceptive methods. This was done 
in October, 1914, and Mrs. Sanger im- 
mediately left for Europe in order to ob- 
tain information from British and Con- 
tinental propagandists for the prepara- 
tion of her defense. In the meantime 
Comstock obtained two copies of the 
leaflet from Mr. Sanger and had him 
arrested. Mr. Sanger put up a spirited 
defense, which failed to move the judges, 
who condemned him to $150 fine or 
thirty days’ imprisonment, but which 
aroused the public to such an extent that 
they hissed Comstock, who died of apo- 
plexy almost immediately afterward. Mr. 
Sanger refused to pay the fine on princi- 
ple and served his sentence. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Sanger, who had 
prepared her defense and had written 
further pamphlets describing the contra- 
ceptive methods in use in European coun- 
tries, returned to America and sui- 
rendered for her trial, which ended, how- 
ever, in the case being dismissed in Feb- 
ruary, 1916. She then went on a lecture 
tour in the United States, and opened a 
birth control clinic in New York in Oc- 
tober, 1917. This step resulted in the 
arrest of herself, Nurse Byrne and Miss 
Fania Mindell. On their being sentenced, 
Nurse Byrne immediately went on a hun- 
ger and thirst strike and was soon re- 
leased; Miss Mindell’s sentence was com- 
muted, and Mrs. Sanger served her term. 
Since then the movement has rapidly ad- 
vanced, birth control leagues and clinics 
have been started in a large number of 
centres, and the Birth Control Review has 
been sold openly in the streets of Ameri- 
can cities. In 1923 Mrs. Sanger opened 
a Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau 
in New York. This bureau, which fur- 
nished contraceptive advice “for the cure 
or prevention of disease,” was raided by 
the police on April 15, 1929, and the two 
doctors and three nurses in attendance 
were arrested. A Voluntary Parenthood 
League was also started by Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett and later was incorporated 
in the American Birth Control League. 
Mrs. Dennett was recently subjected to 
publicity in connection with her trial and 
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Keystone View Co, 


MARGARET SANGER 


conviction for sending through the mails 


a sex instruction pamphlet. This pam- 
phiet, held obscene by the court, was 
written by Mrs. Denne*tt many years ago 
for the instruction of her children, and 
has been widely circulated for the last 
ten years by the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. It had also been recommended 
and subscribed to by ministers, doctors 
and educators. 


FAR EASTERN BirtTH CONTROL LEAGUES 


Mrs. Sanger has also carried the 
movement into a much wider sphere. The 
interest evoked by her campaign among 
the Eastern students in America led to 
her undertaking a lecture tour in Japan, 
Korea and China, where she was re- 
ceived with intense interest and birth 
control leagues were formed. She took a 
prominent part in the International Con- 
ference in London in 1922, and organized 
the great International Conference in 
New York in 1925 and also the World 
Population Conference at Geneva in 1927. 
She is now president of the International 
Federation of Neo-Malthusian and Birth 
Control Leagues, and is by far the most 
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prominent leader of the movement 
throughout the world. 

In England, Mrs. Sanger’s trial had 
the result of rallying many new support- 
ers to the cause, the most prominent of 
them being Dr. Marie Stopes, who ob- 
tained powerful support to a petition to 
President Wilson on behalf of Mrs. San- 
ger, wrote several well-known books on 
birth control and sex reform, started the 
Society for Constructive Birth Control 
and the first English birth control clinic 
in March, 1921. At present the British 
birth control movement is concentrating 
on an effort to procure the consent of the 
Ministry of Health to allow of birth con- 
trol instruction being given at the State 
Health and Welfare Centres, and a cam- 
paign with this object preceded the 
British general election. The British 
House of Lords has already carried a 
resolution in favor of this permission by 
a large majority. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Drysdale, who 
organized the International Conference 
in London in 1922, started a birth control 
centre under the Malthusian League in 
October, 1921, which was handed over to 
the Society for the Provision of Birth 
Control Clinics two years later. This so- 
ciety and that of Dr. Marie Stopes have 
now formed about a dozer birth control 
clinics in various large centres, and the 
Malthusian League has now distributed 
over a hundred thousand free leaflets 
giving practical contraceptive advice. 
Similar activities are being carried on in 
many countries of Europe. 

One of the most important conten- 
tions put forward by the neo-Malthusian 
movement is that poverty is caused by 
the too rapid production of human beings 
in relation to the possible rate of increase 
of food, so that destitution can be elim- 
inated only by reducing the birth rate of 
each country to the rate which its re- 
sources can cope with. Few countries 
can provide for a birth rate of over 
twenty per thousand, much less for the 
unrestricted rate of over fifty per thou- 
sand. Another important point made by 
advocates of birth control is that, since 
the Darwinian doctrine asserts that race 
improvement principally depends upon 
the elimination of the weaker types 
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through the struggle for existence due 
to overpopulation, the same result can 
be obtained without suffering by encour- 
aging the unsuccessful and hereditarily 
diseased types to adopt birth control. 
Birth control also permits of “spacing 
out” births to enable children to be born 
and reared under the best conditions. 


EARLY MARRIAGES ENCOURAGED 


Overpopulation checks general early 
marriage and leads to sexual irregulari- 
ties, prostitution and disease. Neo-Mal- 
thusians, therefore, wish to encourage 
universal early marriage by removing 
the fear of large families, and consider 
that this will be the most effective meth- 
od of reducing the evils just mentioned 
and their dysgenic effects. Birth control, 
moreover, improves the status of women, 
since constant child bearing and rearing 
is an excessive strain on women and robs 
them of their youth and strength and 
economic independence, which birth con- 
trol enables them to retain. At the same 
time the family benefits through better 
housing and relief of overcrowding, 


greater comfort and opportunities for 
parents and children. Finally, wars, be- 
ing largely due to the struggle for exist- 
ence between nations, can be eliminated 
only by each nation adapting its birth 
rate to its resources, so that its people 
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can live in comfort without the need to 
encroach on other nations. 

The birth control movement has now 
been in active operation for over half a 
century and has had an enormous effect 
on the lives of the great majority of civ- 
ilized peoples. At the present time it is 
gathering force throughout the world, 
and there seems little doubt that the next 
few decades will see its practically uni- 
versal acceptance in Europe and America 
and their dominions, and its considerable 
advance in the East. 

The extent to which birth control has 
already been adopted can be approxi- 
mately gauged by the fact that the birth 
rate in Europe (excluding Russia), the 
United States and Australasia has on 
the average been approximately halved 
since the decline set in. If half the mar- 
ried people in these countries had no 
children and the remainder had as large 
families as before, this would produce 
the above reduction, but as the propor- 
tion of childless families is small it may 
be taken that probably three-quarters of 
the married couples in these nations have 
adopted family limitation, and since their 
total population is about 380,000,000, of 
which 22 per cent are married, this wouid 
imply a total of about 80,000,000 mar- 
ried people, of whom 60,000,000 have 
adopted birth control in some form. 





The Revolutionin College Educational 
Methods in America 


[SOMETHING AKIN TO A REVOLUTION Is Taking Place in American Uni- 


versities and Colleges, 


But the Precise Nature of the Changes Can Be Defined 


Only by Such a Comprehensive Survey of the New Experiments in Education 
as Is Here Made by Professor Hibbard, Who Has Held Academic Positions in 
the Imperial Cdilege of Commerce, Nagasaki, Japan, and the University of Wis- 


consin Before Going to North Carolina. 
Research in Leading American Colleges.] 


The Survey Is the Result of Extended 


By ADDISON HIBBARD 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


NE NEED NOT have his ear 
very close to the ground of the 
American campus to distin- 
guish certain definite rum- 
blings. Something is taking 


place—not always underground—in mod- 


ern college education. What the dimen- 
sions of this upheaval will ultimately be 
it is too early to predict. But, undoubt- 
edly, something is happening, 

Should the development, now taking 
place, fully mature it is not too much to 
claim that the college is entering upon 
its third stage of progress. The first 
period, that marked by education in the 
professions for the few, with rigid cur- 
ricula in “logick,” “rhetorick” and “the 
classicks,” has gone. The “Rev.” which 
used to be so significant an emblem of 
the college professor has given way to 
the “Ph.D.” The second period, that 
of the elective system so auspiciously 
ushered in by President Eliot of Havard, 
seems to be on the wane. Specialization 
and diversification are being recognized 
as evils in a program ostensibly designed 
to promote liberal learning. In the 
place of both of these the most progres- 
sive colleges are offering something 
new. The recently instituted reading 
period at Harvard, the “experimental 
college” of Meiklejohn at Wisconsin, the 
“honors courses” at Swarthmore, the 


“workshop” at Rollins, the “correlation 
program” at Reed College, the “indepen- 
dent study plan” at Stanford—all these, 
and many more innovations, distinguish 
the changing countenance of education in 
the liberal arts colleges of America. 

Analyzed as to their various purposes, 
these different projects point to three 
objectives: 

1. The recognition of the student as 
a partner, with the professor, in the 
educational process. 

2. The recognition of departmental 
divisions in learning as artificial, and 
the substitution for departmentalized 
knowledge of larger units of study. 

3. The recognition of the fact that 
education in democratic America does 
not necessarily mean a common level of 
effort for all students but, rather, effort 
at his own level for each student. 

No one experiment, perhaps, con- 
sciously includes all of these objectives; 
but, taken by and large, the efforts for 
improved teaching throughout the coun- 
try point in these three ways and, in- 
deed, almost any one well-matured plan 
now in practice incorporates all these 
principles as essentials. 

The old arts college of a hundred years 
ago afforded a liberal education for the 
time, but its curriculum was a rigid one 
and was designed by omniscient facul- 
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ties for students to swallow whole. The 
college under the free elective system 
gave the student more choice, but, once 
he had made the choice, left the profes- 
sor still on his raised platform above the 
class to give ex cathedra utterances of 
wisdom. In what may prove to be the 
third period of college education, the 
professor is seating himself with five 
or six students around a table or an open 
fire, lighting his pipe or his cigaret with 
them, and talking over the week’s prob- 
lem. “The watchwords of the present- 
day college teaching renaissance,” says 
Robert L. Kelly, “are student initiative, 
self-dependence and expression, partici- 
pation, cooreration.” Recognizing these 
watchwords, the teacher is placing em- 
phasis exactly where it belongs. The in- 
dividual is beginning to get the attention 
he deserves. Mass education and mass 
methods are losing ground. The profes- 
sor is again becoming, what he was un- 
der the best teachers in the old arts col- 
lege, a guide, philosopher and friend. 
Four purposes President Lowell cites as 
motivating the new methods at Harvard: 
“To devote more attention to the under- 


graduate as an individual; to treat him 
as a whole being; to make him more 
largely educate himself; and to provoke 
in him an interest in so doing.” 


CONSULTING THE STUDENT 


One of the early evidences of this new 
spirit in education came in 1924 when 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth took 
what was then the rather startling de- 
parture of asking a committee of Dart- 
mouth undergraduates to analyze and 
criticize the existing Dartmouth educa- 
tional problems and policies and to for- 
mulate recommendations for possible 
changes. Educational people throughout 
the country either shivered at the dan- 
gers of such a policy or smiled blandly 
with their own assurance that the Dart- 
mouth faculty would see to it that noth- 
ing would ever come of undergraduates’ 
recommendations. But something did 
come of them. Perhaps more important 
than any concrete suggestions this re- 
port brought to the Dartmouth adminis- 
trators was the assurance that under- 
graduates could seriously consider their 
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own education and make valuable recom- 
mendations. More recently at Harvard 
an undergraduate body brought in an- 
other report and, these last months, the 
educational world has found that the 
recommendations of this group appealed 
to one benefactor strongly enough to 
persuade him to invest $11,000,000 in a 
project which they recommended. 

There are many other evidences thai 
the undergraduate is being taken into 
partnership. Tell an alumnus of ten or 
twenty years ago that his institution now 
is permitting optional attendance at 
classes and he will imagine the whole un- 
dergraduate body either buying tickets 
for the nearest large city or on a per- 
petual spree. Yet at the University of 
North Carolina juniors and seniors have 
had optional class attendance for two 
years, and professors declare that if any 
student has suffered by the freedom it 
has been the one who could not hold his 
head under any conditions, and that it is 
a very real satisfaction to work with a 
class which is present because it wants 
to be there rather than because if it is 
not there it will be sent home. At Reed 
College, in Oregon, the student is given 
similar freedom. Says President Coleman 
of Reed: “We do not compel the stu- 
dent to listen to us. We do not mark 
class attendance and we have no system 
of cuts, excuses and penalties. As a 
matter of fact it is not uncommon to 
find groups of upper-class students car- 
rying on discussions and investigations 
with no teacher present. When I have 
asked such a group where their teacher 
was the reply has been, ‘Oh, he is within 
reach; we can find him if we need him.’ ” 

However, professors meeting classes in 
small groups, students actually having a 
hand in curricular and instructional re- 
form, optional attendance—all this con- 
stitutes merely the outward evidence of 
the new spirit. The heart of the new at- 
titude is found in the actual methods of 
teaching and in the sense of responsibil- 
ity the student is taking toward his own 
work. These things manifest themselves 
in different ways at different institu- 
tions. 

One of the most highly developed and 
most important reforms in college teach- 
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ing has matured at Swarthmore. There 
undergraduates take one of two types of 
degrees—the usual A. B. or the “A. B. 
with Honors.” At the end of their sec- 
ond year students elect which type they 
will work toward. In order to be eligible 
for the “honors” program students must 
attain a certain standard in their first 
two years of college work, and must, as 
well, give positive evidence of such qual- 
ities of character as 
perseverance,  trust- 
worthiness and deter- 
mination as will make 
them likely to profit 
by independent and 
original study. Once 
admitted to study for 
“honors,” the Swarth- 
more student is given 
a statement of the 
field—not a “depart- 
ment,” such as Eng- 
lish or Latin or his- 
tory, but a broad area 
of knowledge which 
interlocks several de- 


partmexuts—that he is 
supposed to cover in 


his remaining two 
years. Thus the con- 
ventional twenty or so 
departments of a lib- 
eral arts college are, 
during the last two 
years, grouped into ten _ divisions 
and the honors student selects which of 
these ten he will elect as his division, 
with the assurance that once the elec- 
tion is made he will have something like 
a unified “field” of study rather than 
a patchwork of so many “semester 
hours” in various departments, semester 
hours which may or may not—more 
often not—contribute to a liberalizing 
education. How successfully the Swarth- 
more plan is meeting the approval of 
other faculties and of college students 
generally is indicated by the fact that 
students are working in one form or an- 
other of “honors” at Princeton, at Ore- 
gon, at a hundred different colleges in 
the country. 

To the same end of making an indi- 
vidual of the student Harvard has a 
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highly developed tutorial plan. Under 
the old college system the student was 
left to himself to find his way from 
course to course and for any effort to 
correlate the ideas gained in his differ- 
ent courses. At Harvard today as soon 
as a student enters his sophomore year 
and elects his field of concentration, he 
is assigned to a tutor, who from that 
time on advises him in his study. This 
does not mean that 
the student is thence- 
forth taught by but 
one man; but he does 
have the benefit of 
association with one 
man who knows him 
intimately and whose 
business it is to rec- 
ommend special read- 
ing here and a course 
there to strengthen 
the student’s knowl- 
edge. The student 
meets his tutor, usu- 
ally once a week for 
forty-five minutes or 
an hour, and this is 
the vital function— 
the tutor sees to it 
for the college that 
somehow the student 
educates himself. The 
tutor’s function is not 
to lecture at the stu- 
dent, to rehear lessons assigned in 
courses. Rather he cements into some- 
thing like a solid whole the pieces of 
learning which are so likely under ordi- 
nary conditions never to be amalgamated. 
The great gain Harvard finds in the sys- 
tem is twofold: “First, the student has 
been taught to view a field of knowledge 
as a whole, not as a series of more or less 
unrelated parts; second, the student has 
learned through his intimate discussions 
with his tutor to probe more deeply and 
independently into his chosen field of 
knowledge, the result being that he is 
better able to do work by himself.’’* 
One of the bravest experiments in this 


*This quotation and several others 
throughout this paper have been drawn 
from a bulletin, How We Teach, recently 
issued by the Association of American 
Colleges. 
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effort to return education to the indi- 
vidual, to rob it of the “mass” tenden- 
cies it has taken on with the rapid in- 
crease in the number of students, is be- 
ing made at a little institution in Oregon, 
Reed College, presided over by President 
Norman F. Coleman. At Reed they are 
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and balls, and play together at tennis, 
golf, baseball, handball and volley ball, 
We doubt if any curricular arrangement 
or administrative machinery can be edu- 
cationally effective unless it promotes 
this kind of friendly intercourse between 
teachers and students. By means of 
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doing everything in their power to teach 
personally and informally. 

“The desk and the raised platform are 
gone from our midst,” says President 


Coleman. “Gone also is the gulf fixed 
between professors and students, across 
which, by tradition, long-distance com- 
munication has been conducted. Our 
favorite classroom arrangement has been 
a table with a dozen chairs around it. 
About this table students and teachers 
gather. Discussion ranges back and 
forth and up and down, and the visitor 
who looks in upon the session sometimes 
has to look twice in order to distinguish 
the teacher from the students. Happily, 
the members of the group may sometimes 
forget the distinction and all may be- 
come students together. This informal 
relation has been encouraged by intimate 
association in government, social enter- 
tainment and physical recreation. Teach- 
ers and students sit together in the Com- 
munity Council, talk and sing and dance 
together in discussion clubs, concerts 


such informal, personal relations the 
older and the younger learn from each 
other, real problems come out for dis- 
cussion, real obstacles in the way of wise 
and happy living are attacked and per- 
chance removed.” 

Much of this same free and easy mav- 
ner of group study prevails in the “work- 
shop” plan, a distinctive contribution of 
another small college, Rollins, at Win- 
ter Park, Fla. Here, however, the in- 
struction takes a somewhat different 
turn. Instead of dividing the class day 
into “hours” and requiring the student 
to rush from one building to another at 
the ringing of bells, the day is broken 
into two-hour periods, the student work- 
ing under a single instructor throughout 
each of these periods, but neither listen- 
ing to a lecture nor himself reciting. 
Under this plan the student studies his 
subject, confers with his instructor re- 
garding it and from time to time quite 
informally listens to the instructor’s dis- 
cussion. All the work for each course, 
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preparation, recitation and lecture, is put 
into the two hours that a student spends 
on each of his subjects. Should occasion 
demand that the Rollins student go to 
the library during this period, he goes. 
The classroom is his workshop, and just 
like any worker in industry he is left 
to find his own salvation in his own way. 
When his prescribed work for the course 
is finished, when he has covered certain 
territory, he is done, but during that 
time he is largely his own master, and 
his instructor is present for personal 
help and supervision, not as a daily 
weigher and gauger of assignments and 
recitations, 

The modern college goes even further 
than the methods described in its deter- 
mination to make the student a partner 
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sion by President Morgan, who declares 
that it is the Antioch experience that 
“by expecting integrity we secure integ- 
rity.” 

One of the best known of the experi- 
ments in independent study has been that 
recently instituted at Harvard—the 
“reading period.” Under this plan twice 
a year, for two and a half weeks after 
Christmas and three and a half weeks 
before the Spring examinations in June, 
students in all but the elementary 
courses are turned loose from classes 
that they may read in the library. In 
connection with the courses and under 
the advice of tutors recommendations 
are made for reading. President Lowell 
testified, after the first year of this 
program, that “the effect upon the stu- 
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and the senior member of the firm at 
that, in his own education, for it actu- 
ally turns him loose in some phases of 
his work to read and study by himself, 
and, strange to say, he is given that mys- 
terious thing called “credit” for doing 
so. This new confidence in the serious- 
ness of the student is best given expres- 


dents had been decidedly encouraging 
The reading room at the library was 
overcrowded as never before, so much 
so that additional space is to be provided 
hereafter; and at the same time more 
books were sold by the Cooperative than 
in any previous January.” 

At Princeton, seniors following a pro- 
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gram of work are sometimes excused 
from certain formal course requirements 
that they may devote the time set free 
to original work. The product of a 
preceptorial system not greatly unlike 
the tutorial plan at Harvard, the Prince- 
ton student has been nurtured in the 
independent study plan to the extent that 
he can safely be left to his own devices. 
But neither at Princeton nor anywhere 
else is this independence permitted to 
be license and utter freedom, Checks 
and examinations and theses hedge the 
student about, though in such institu- 
tions as these the formal examination at 
stated periods throughout the year is 
giving way to annual examinations or, 
more uniformly, to “comprehensive ex- 
aminations” toward the close of the 
senior year. The comprehensive exam- 
ination means that the student who 
passes it successfully has, in his effort 
to master a field of knowledge, gained 
that poise and self-development which 
will prove most essential to him in his 
future life. The student 
under these systems cannot 
boast like the flippant 
sophomore that he _ has 
“never cracked a book” on 
a course. It will do him 
little good to “bone” for an 
examination the night be- 
fore. Orderly, systematic, 
thorough knowledge is at a 
premium, and, in a very 
large degree, the student 
is now getting this knowl- 
edge for himself. Spoon- 
fed knowledge is almost a 
thing of the past in these 
more progressive colleges 
of America. 

With the rapid advance 
of learning new subjects 
have come faster than col- 
leges could coordinate them. 
For the convenience of in- 
struction, learning has been 
pigeonholed into depart- 
ments, but modern educa- 
tion and the newer colleges 
are learning that all this 
departmentalizing of know!l- 
edge is artificial. We are 
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finding out that men do not act so much 
from a knowledge of isolated facts of his- 
tory or sociology or mineralogy as from 
certain vital principles which may be tes- 
tified to by these three fields of learning. 
These new experiments in education are 
therefore frequently presenting princi- 
ples rather than “subjects” and are, for 
example, coordinating economics and so 
ciology and history for what the three 
subjects may teach mankind rather than 
presenting each separately. 

From this new conviction is born the 
“correlation course,” which presents a 
synthesis where formerly was divergence. 
Perhaps the first of these new courses 
to gain attention was the “contemporary 
civilization” course at Columbia. Here 
various departments in the college co- 
operated to give the student an under- 
standing of the intricacies of modern 
life. Where formerly it was the custom, 
perhaps, to touch on modern civilization 
in various courses—economics, history 
and philosophy—all approaching the 
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The Main Hall, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


problems from their separate angles, it 
was conceived worth while to unite these 
approaches in one harmonizing course 
devoted to contemporary life in its en- 


tirety rather than in its parts. At Co- 
lumbia, testifies Dean Hawkes, “the 
Departments of Economics, Government, 
History, Philosophy, Psychology and So- 
ciology have reached such a degree of 
mutual understanding that they are able 
to envisage their problem not in terms 
of the vested interests of the several de- 
partments but in terms of education of 
young men. In fact, members of the 
staff of the college in these departments 
are pooling their interests to such an ex- 
tent that one scarcely realizes that they 
are representing this or that depart- 
ment.” 

These broad, introductory courses will 
be given the first two years, followed by 
“maturity” specialization courses. The 
whole new curriculum has been planned 
to do away with the habit of students 
working only for credits, and will instead 
encourage the intellectual interests of 
the students. Dean Hawkes said in a 
recent address to the students that, “in 


revising the curriculum, the faculty com- 
mittee have devised a system whereby a 
student will be able to proceed logically 
from the general survey of various fields 
to an intensive study of the ones that 
interest him most.” 

At Chicago, at Minnesota, in numer- 
ous institutions throughout the country, 
this same coordination of departments is 
working out a new type of education. 
At Chicago there is, for instance, the 
fine piece of work called “The Nature 
of the World and Man’—a _ course 
made possible through the cooperation of 
sixteen scientists representing different 
branches of learning, working together 
to give the student. a thoughtful under- 
standing of the world he lives in and 
of himself as a human being. Reed Col- 
lege is breaking away from the evils 
of too intense departmentalization by 
offering its work in four divisions— 
Literature and Language, History and 
Social Science, Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Science, Philosophy, Psychology and 
Education. Swarthmore divides its va- 
rious departments for the purposes of 
honors instruction into ten divisions. 
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The University of Oregon has in its cur- 
riculum for the first years only four 
“groups” of departments. “Artificial 
separation of departments may mean not 
only actual competition, but limited vi- 
sion, divided effort, piecemeal progress,” 
says W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity. “In what ‘department,’ for ex- 
ample, should we place the study of the 
‘Emancipation Proclamation’—in history, 
or political science, or English, or 
psychology? Should a study of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost be confined to the depart- 
‘ment of English, or must it be included 
in any study of English puritanism, or 
modern astronomy, or Christian faith?” 


WISCONSIN’S EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE 


No institution has discarded the old 
system of departmentalized knowledge 
so completely as has the University of 
Wisconsin in its Experimental College 
under the leadership of Alexander Mei- 
klejohn. “The technical and professional 
schools,” Dr. Meiklejohn has said, “train 
for specific tasks. The liberal college 
views human effort as a whole and 


strives to unify it. * * * The whole col- 
lege course will be dominated by a single 
purpose—that of so understanding hu- 
man life as to be ready and equipped 


for the practice of it.” With an idea 
like this in mind, Alexander Meiklejohn 
and President Glenn Frank have cre- 
ated at Wisconsin one of the most ad- 
venturesome experiments now under way 
in America. With a student body of 


some hundred and twenty men and a 
hand-picked faculty of a dozen, the “col- 
lege within a college” first came into 
being in the Fall of 1927. It was 
founded with certain fundamental pur- 
poses in mind: it should always remain 
a small college; the educational policy 
should consistently remain liberal; the 
faculty should be composed of scholars 
capable of leading young men to think; 
lectures and recitations were to be re- 
placed by instruction based upon read- 
ing and conference and discussion with 
the student as the central figure; the 
contents of this instruction should be 
great world “situations” such as would 
come through the study of a civilization 
and afford the student an insight into 
the “experiences, thoughts, conditions, 
appreciations, successes and failures” of 
the people of this civilization; the in- 
struction offered should give the student 
a chance to see a body of knowledge as 
a whole. 

With these purposes in mind, the stu- 
dents of this Experimental College se- 
lected for their first year’s study the 
civilization of Fifth Century Athens. 
Economics, politics, art, literature, iaw, 
religions, science, philosophy—all these 
aspects of Athenian culture somehow 
emerged from the year’s work in out- 
line. This present year the subject of 
study is America. Two civilizations, an 
ancient and a modern, are thus thrown 
into contrast and comparison. Here de- 
partmental boundaries have disappeared 
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in the common effort of a faculty drawn 
together almost irrespective of depart- 


mental interests. Philosopher, scientist, 
economist, these instructors sit down 
with their students and study with them 
the life of ancient Greece or of modern 
America. The important concern to Dr. 
Meiklejohn is not to bring specialists to 
the study of their own problems but to 
bring the trained mind of the specialist 
alongside the young mind of the student 
that the two may make their progress 
together on a common task. It may all 
sound idealistic and vague, but come into 
contact with these students, and you will 
somehow come to the conclusion, as I 
have done, that it is very real. It would 
be hard to find in any other institution 
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a hundred students so imbued with en- 
thusiasm for the adventure of learning. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


Probably the chief handicap to the 
best progress of students in American 
colleges has been the fallacy that in a 
democracy such as ours it was inherently 
wrong to make distinctions between one 
mind and another. We have foolishly 
felt that “free and equal” meant that. 
This notion has obliged us to try to put 
a mahogany finish on every pine board 
that came along. Equality of opportu- 
nity, of course, but not equality of treat- 
ment for lack-wit and nimble-wit alike. 
However, it is gradually being recognized 
that private and State colleges alike must 
make distinctions where nature has made 
distinctions. Each man must have a 
chance at an _ education; democracy 
means that, but it does not mean that 
the bright lad must stand aside and 
wait for his slower brother to catch up 
with him. Most of the new methcds—_ 
the division of classes into small groups, | 
the tutorial and preceptorial methods, 
the election te “honors” work—take 
cognizance of the different strata of in- 
telligence represented by the undergrad- 
uate body within any one institution. 
Of late years we have heard much of 
“sectioning on the basis of ability,” a 
scheme which means that students of 
equal capacities should so far as possi- 
ble be placed in competition with each 
other. 

Thus, with all this wealth of educa- 
tional experiment going on throughout 
America, one has reason. to think that 
the liberal arts colleges may be entering 
upon a third stage of development. A 
new liberal education is springing up 
which is making the student assume 
a more important part in his own edu- 
cation, by breaking down the artificiality 
of intense specialization through the de- 
partmentalizing of learning, and by 
recognizing the obvious fact that democ- 
racy in education does not mean a com- 
mon level of effort for all students so 
much as education for all students at 
their own level of capacity and effort. 
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[TWO RECENT EVENTS Have Marked in a Striking Fashion the Universal 
Feeling Against the Use of Poison Gases and Other Methods of Chemical War- 
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By J. M. SCAMMELL 


HE QUESTION of outlawing 

“poison gas” is once more be- 

fore the world. According to 

a dispatch from Geneva, dated 

April 22, the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission now in session 
there is to offer the nations a fresh 
opportunity to banish this new weapon 
from the panoply of war. According 
to the same dispatch, the French 
Government, which declined to _ rat- 
ify a similar prohibition in the Wash- 
ington treaties, is expected to offer 
an amendment to forbid national pre- 
paredness for chemical warfare. The 
United States Government, which re- 
fused to approve of the Geneva protocol 
against the use of gas in war, is expected 
to adhere to this latest ban. The Ger- 
man Government, forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles to use gas in war, 
is, as usual, in favor of a similar provi- 
sion for all other nations. 

Why have previous attempts to outlaw 
the use of gas in war failed? Is the ap- 
parent present confidence in the ultimate 
success of another attempt based upon 
anything tangible? We are told that ex- 
perts have informed the League of Na- 
tions that asphyxiating bombs have been 
perfected by science to such deadly pro- 
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portions that they ean now annihilate 
armies and civilian populations. This 
claim, however, is not new. It has been 
put forth time and again, only to be dis- 
credited by the facts. Less than a year 
ago Dr. Jacob G. Schurman, American 
Ambassador to Germany, told an audi- 
ence at Heidelburg that with gas “it will 
undoubtedly be possible to annihilate 
cities with their millions of population.” 
A few days later, as a sort of exclama- 
tion point to punctuate this sensational 
address, phosgene gas escaped from the 
Stoltzenberg tanks at Hamburg. Corre- 
spondents thereupon assured us that this 
accident proved the accuracy of Dr. 
Schurman’s predictions. 

As a matter of fact it proved the 
contrary. It demonstrated the complete 
futility of any attempt to asphyxiate a 
civilian population from the air, for al- 
though phosgene is deadly it is rapidly 
dissipated. It cannot be dropped from 
aircraft with any military effect. In 
a densely populated section of a great in- 
dustrial city, in time of peace, among 
completely surprised and defenseless peo- 
ple, a considerable quantity of deadly 
gas was liberated. No airplane or group 
of airplanes could have concentrated in 
so small an area so great an amount of 
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phosgene. Yet no more than twelve peo- 
ple were killed and some 200 more af- 
fected. Gassing cities from the air is 
not a practicable military undertaking. 

The general use of the loose term “poi- 
son gas” today implies a complete igno- 
rance of the elementary facts of chemical 
warfare. Many of the most important 
agents employed under the name of “gas” 
are not gases at all, and many are en- 
tirely harmless. The attention of the 
public is still riveted upon that melo- 
dramatic April day in 1915 when the 
Germans first loosed chlorine gas at 
Ypres. Chlorine is a deadly gas. When 
first used against the Canadians they 
were taken completely by surprise and 
were without defense. Even so, they 
held the line and only 4,800 casualties 
were evacuated. It is unquestionably 
true that among them there was great 
suffering. Gas masks had not yet been 
devised and proper methods of treatment 
were as yet unknown. Since that time 
chlorine gas has lost entirely its early 
military value. The modern gas mask 
can exclude it, and in addition every 
While it is 


other known deadly war gas. 
no protection against hydrocyanic, cyan- 


ogen or carbon-monoxide gas, these 
gases are lighter than air, wars are still 
fought out of doors (except by arm- 
chair critics) and they have no military 
value. The only deadly gas which the 
military today even consider using is 
phosgene, because it is slightly persis- 
tent and can produce casualties even in 
a light concentration against unmasked 
troops. 

Germany almost immediately aban- 
doned the use of chlorine and began to 
use mustard gas, an agent which blisters 
the skin and which, under exceptional 
conditions,,ymay be fatal. In 1918 the 
German factories produced this gas at 
the rate of 1,000 tons a month and could 
not supply the demand. In preparing 
for the March, 1918, offensive against 
the British Fifth Army the German ar- 
tillery fired 250,000 mustard gas shells. 
By the time of the Meuse-Argonne, al- 
though the German reserves were then 
low, 27.2 per cent of all American casu- 
alties in that battle were caused by mus- 
tard gas. 

As early as 1915 the Germans tried 
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tear gas, and by its use took a large 
trench system from the French, captur- 
ing 2,400 prisoners, almost all unwound- 
ed. When the war ended, tear gas and 
smoke were just beginning to be used on 
a large scale. These are either semi- 
harmless or wholly harmless agents. 
They will almost certainly play the pre- 
dominant chemical réle in another war, 
since a single tear gas shell can cover 
effectively an area from 500 to 1,000 
times as great as that which can be cov- 
ered by a phosgene gas shell; and the 
tear gas persists longer. Not because 
they are more humane, but because they 
produce swifter and greater military re- 
sults and can be more widely used, the 
humane gases will become supreme on 
the battlefield. 


VALUE OF SMOKE SCREENS 


While burning particles of white phos- 
phorous may cause painful wounds, the 
smoke is harmless to breathe. All other 
screening smokes are absolutely harm- 
less. Instead of hugging the dangerous 
barrage of bursting shells, troops today 
can go forward under the shelter of 
dense clouds of smoke. As Pallas shield- 
ed Achilles from his foes by a cloud, so 
Science, the modern Pallas, can conceal 
the assauiting infantry from enemy ma- 
chine-gunners. The modern soldier has 
been given the gift dreamed of by war- 
riors throughout the ages—invisibility— 
and with this gift goes likewise the 
greatest single factor which leads to a 
swift and a bloodless victory—surprise. 
It is not as important that troops them- 
selves be screened by smoke as that the 
eyes of the enemy may be blinded tempo- 
rarily so that they cannot see to shoot 
or see their targets. It is, therefore, a 
safe generalization that the day of the 
importance of deadly gases is gone. 

Apart from the fact that the non- 
lethal gases had not been fully tried dur- 
ing the World War, there is another rea- 
son why deadly gases may be consid- 
ered practically obsolete. It was stabil- 
ized warfare which existed on some 
fronts at times that made possible the 
effective use of deadly gases. Similar 
conditions will almost certainly not be 
repeated. The circumstances which gave 
rise to trench warfare were the product 
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of a special situation; that is, masses of 
trained men were immediately available 
for use on a narrow front. Each side 
was backed by a highly organized indus- 
trial society and supplied by a great net- 
work of roads and strategic railways. 
But at first motor transportation was 
not widely used. Armies were unwieldy. 
While they tried to manoeuvre trenches 
sprang into being. Before the high com- 
mands could adapt their methods to this 
novel situation, barbed wire, machine 
guns and massed artillery dominated the 
battlefield. Behind elaborate defenses 
supplies, materials and clumsy auxiliary 
weapons, such as mortars, heavy artil- 
lery, gas cylinders and projectors could 
be secretly emplaced to create dense con- 
centrations of gases. 

Conditions are no longer the same. 
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tary scholarship, have contributed 
mightily to the flexibility of armies. The 
United States War Department General 
Staff has prescribed that our soldiers be 
trained only in mobile warfare. 

Under such conditions cylinders and 
projectors are too clumsy and take too 
long to emplace. In the future the ar- 
tillery will be the chief reliance for the 
employment of gas. But.the massing of 
guns common in the days of trench war- 
fare is not now provided for. The in- 
fantry division of the United States 
Army, for example, has only 75 mm. (or 
38-inch) guns. It is not sound tactics to 
provide for these many different types 
of shells. Only those gas shells which 
can most often be used to the greatest 
advantage will be used. What are these? 
They are tear gas, mustard gas and 


Released by Committee on Public Information 


French troops attacking with liquid fire 


Some military systems have been pro- 


foundly modified. Armies have become 
more mobile through the extensive use of 
motor transportation, including caterpil- 
lar tractors. Motor-driven scouts scan 
the earth from the skies; motor-propelled 
machine-gun nests (tanks) and artillery 
support the infantry, and the infantry 
itself can manoeuvre more rapidly in 
motor trucks. These factors, together 
with a more widely disseminated mili- 


smoke shells. It is not contemplated that 
deadly gas shells be used at all in the di- 
visional artillery. 

This is not to say that lethal gas has 
no military value. It has. It can force 
an enemy to mask and so reduce his 
fighting efficiency. It can be used to 
prevent an enemy from making use of a 
small but important tactical locality. 
Where the target is too indefinite for ac- 
curate shooting with shell it may be used. 
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But the principal, almost the sole, com- 
mon value of lethal gas lies in its moral 
effect, the fear which it inspires. That 
is very great. A situation may, there- 
fore, arise where a divisional commander 
will want a deadly gas used on some 
part of his front. He will not have it. 
He must call upon the corps or army 
for help. Seldom will the heavy guns re- 
spond with gas. High-explosive shells 
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their families at home will be from the 
hazards common to daily life. But what 
we may well expect is the capture of 
masses of weeping, sneezing and puking 
soldiers, helpless and ridiculous figures, 
far from meet candidates for the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. No weapon ever 
conceived of by the mind of man prom- 
ises to do more to rob warfare of its lit- 
tle remaining glory. And such pathetic 


Americans of the First Division attacking through German gas on the Soissons front 
on July 18, 1918. This authentic photograph was taken by a German officer and after- 
ward found on his dead body by an American Lieutenant 


usually are more effective, because the 
bursts have a wider danger area and are 
effective against material objects, such 
as shelters or barbed wire, as well as 
against personnel. Mustard gas remains 
the best all-around chemical agent. Let 
us repeat that the day of the “poison” 
gas is virtually gone. 


“DRENCHING” BATTLEFIELDS IMPOSSIBLE 


To speak of “drenching” battlefields 


with gas is nonsense. It is a physical 
impossibility. It cannot be done even by 
gassing alternate squares, checker-board 
fashion. To gas an area of 1,000 by 
1,000 yards would require an entire regi- 
ment of field artillery. No tactician 
would consider sparing a full regiment 
from its main business of close coopera- 
tion with the infantry to perform so sen- 
sational and so futile an exploit. On the 
modern battlefield soldiers will be as 
safe or safer from death by gas than 


creatures may be restored to normal 
health by a ten-minute dose of our old 
friend chlorine gas in a weak concentra- 
tion such as is given for colds. 

So much for gas on the battlefield. 
Much uninformed talk has come, even 
from men in high places, about the gas- 
sing of the civil population. The follow- 
ing is quoted from a speech by Lord 
Cecil in the Assembly of the League of 
Nations: “The employment of poison 
gas and similar devices in warfare is an 
evil of tremendous proportions. It has 
been stated that inventions have been 
made and perfected since the war where- 
by wholesale destruction of the civil pop- 
ulation would be possible by the drop- 
ping of poison bombs and the like from 
the air.” The vagueness of this lan- 
guage will be remarked. Not a single 
fact is stated, but the impression created 
is directly contrary to definite state- 
ments of fact repeatedly made by repu- 
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Times Wide World 


A NEW METHOD OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 


A navy plane sprinkles poison gas in the wake of a protective smoke screen laid by 
an army pursuit plane 


table scientists. If such mysterious and 
powerful devices exist it is indeed 
strange that Lord Cecil should be privy 
to them, but that not a single chemist 
or soldier should be aware of them. 
There have been no such revolutionary 
discoveries, not even during the war 


when the best minds in chemistry under 
the spur of ardent patriotism, supplied 
with every facility, were engaged in in- 


tensive research. Mustard gas was 
known by 1889. The British had experi- 
mented with tear gases in 1913. Lewisite 
is no more than an expensive and in- 
ferior substitute for mustard gas. The 
use of sneeze gas was proposed to Grant 
in the Civil War. Smoke has been used 
from antiquity. 


VALUE OF LEWISITE 


In exterminating a population what 
gas can be used? No known asphyxiat- 
ing gas can be dropped effectively from 
aircraft. Usually those who set about 
gassing cities on paper select Lewisite, 
persumably for the reason that it has 
been endowed by rumor and by sensa- 
tional journalists with miraculous 
powers. It has no such powers. The 
inventor himself has publicly stated that 
“cities and non-combatants have less to 
fear from it or from any other gas in 
time of war than from incendiary bombs 
or high explosives.” 

This is also the verdict of war experi- 


ence. The Germans, by air raids, using 
high explosives, accomplished something 
of military value against London. Even 
this was less by virtue of the actual 
damage done the city than because the 
raids kept in England troops, guns and 
aircraft badly needed at the front. The 
German success here was possible large- 
ly because the British mixed their ground 
defenses with aerial defenses. The anti- 
aircraft searchlights and guns were help- 
less for fear of hitting their own planes. 
The French were more logical and relied 
upon ground defenses alone. These were 
highly successful. In one raid fifty 
German planes attacked the French cap- 
ital. Only one dropped its bombs and 
returned safely home! In 1918 a total of 
483 German planes attacked Paris. Of 
these 37 were able to get past the anti- 
aircraft defenses; two more were shot 
down before they could return. An 8 
per cent success does not represent an 
economical use of force. To make war 
with pin pricks is bad strategy. Gener- 
ally, however, the Germans acted with 
sound military judgment, and it will be 
noted that they did not even try to gas 
cities from the air! 

If it was not tried, then it is even less 
likely to be tried in the future. The sta- 
tistics commonly quoted to show the 
ineffectiveness of anti-aircraft guns 
against planes are worthless when quot- 
ed in connection with the question of 
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bombing, because they include all types 
of planes. To hit a small, swift, nimble 
pursuit plane is admittedly a difficult 
gunnery problem, but to hit a heavy, 
slow, low-flying, lumbering bomber is as 
easy as shooting ducks on the water. 
This is especially true during the time 
when the bomber is sighting; then it 
must fly a straight course on an even 
keel and it cannot manoeuvre at all. 
During the war, moreover, anti-aircraft 
gunnery improved rapidly and steadily. 
In 1917 the British averaged 8,000 
rounds of gunfire to every plane shot 
down; but in 1918 it took only 1,800 
rounds. According to official statistics 
collected by the Germans, French and 
Italians, 20 per cent of all planes de- 
stroyed during the war were shot down 
by anti-aircraft guns. Since the war 
still greater progress has been made in 
aerial gunnery. In the United States 
Army an anti-aircraft battery can make 
20 per cent of hits at 6,100 feet. Instru- 
ments have been tested and successfully 


Complete equipment for soldier 


1 and 
mount against mustard gas 
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used whereby the range is found, fuses 
set and the guns kept on the target all 
automatically! The only gas capable of 
wiping. out a city is rhetorical gas. 

The German Government may have 
fought valiantly in behalf of “a ban not 
only on chemical warfare but also on the 
use of airplanes for dropping bombs.” 
It was not the general staff that pro- 
tested. (A general staff is forbidden 
to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles: 
now Germany has a Heeresleitung in- 
stead.) The proposal, however, was re~ 
jected on April 24 by the Geneva Pre- 
paratory Commission, only five delega- 
tions out of twenty-five voting in favor 
of it. 

For reasons such as these and stronger 
than these, the United States Senate 
showed practical common sense when it 
refused to ratify the Geneva Protocol. 
It would be absurd to urge ratification 
of the protocol on such grounds as those 
set forth by Lord Cecil and Ambassador 
Schurman, even if they were true, 
since it ought to be superfluous. Article 
25 of the Laws and Customs of War on 
Land provides that “the attack or bom- 
bardment by any means whatever of 
towns, villages, habitations or buildings 
which are not defended is forbidden.” It 
is no argument to say that this prohibi- 
tion was not observed in the late war. 
If we cannot have faith in one, there is 
certainly no reason to believe that a 
second would be more effective. Nor 
should we take seriously the demand of 
the former Ambassador of the Imperial 
German Government to the United 
States, or the German press, that chemi- 
cal warfare ought to be abandoned. We 
ought rather to recall that it is already 
forbidden to Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and that the fox which had 
its tail cut off was solicitous that other 
foxes should cut off their tails. 

These are by no means the first at- 
tempts to forbid the use of gas in war. 
Such a proposal, made at the First 
Hague Conference in 1899, was opposed 
by the American delegation on grounds 
that have stood the test of later experi- 
ence. At the Washington Conference 
another attempt was made, this time to 
exclude not only asphyxiating gases but 
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likewise “all analogous liquids, materials 
and devices.” The technical committee 
called upon for advice submitted a re- 
port. In spite of the repeated protests 
of the American Chemical Society the 
State Department has refused to make 
‘this report public. However, from the 
French text, released by the French 
Government, a translation of which ap- 
peared in Industrial and Chemical En- 
gineering for July, 1925, it is known that 
the committee reported against such a 
treaty. Yet the United States signed it. 
But the French Government refused to 
ratify it, and the treaty is not in effect. 

When the Geneva Protocol came before 
the United States Senate for ratifica- 
tion, the American Legion protested vig- 
orously against it. The veterans of the 
A. E. F. knew from their own experience 
that gas is a far more humane weapon 
than high-explosive shells, which rend 
and tear the flesh. The evidence in sup- 
port of this is impressive. Dr. Fran- 
cine, who was chief-of-staff of a great 
gas hospital at Toul, stated under oath 
to a Senate committee that “of all the 
methods of war, gas is the most humane 
and the most effective.” From his evi- 
dence it appears that gas, far from caus- 
ing tuberculosis, tends to cure it. He 
quoted statistics from the report of the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Army in proof of this contention. The 
same report showed that only four 
American soldiers were blinded by gas 
during the entire war. Of the 10,000 
soldiers of the A. E. F. who lost one or 
more extremities or their use not one 
was or could be the victim of gas! Nor 
is gas as deadly as other weapons. Of 
those in the A. E. F. wounded by means 
other than gas, 24 per cent died. Of 
those gassed only 2 per cent died. The 
experience of the British parallels our 
own. Yet this was in the days of lethal 
gases! 


COMPARISONS IN SUFFERING 


Nor does it appear to cause as great 


suffering as other weapons. A former 
soldier, George Witten, writing in a re- 
cent periodical, says that from a shell 
wound he suffered excruciating pain. 
He was unnerved by it, and the daily 
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dressings were torture. Gas gave him 
“a certain amount of discomfort, but 
nothing as compared with the misery at- 
tendant upon shell wound.” And he 
acds: “The only men I have seen suffer 
from gas were men who thought they 
were gassed and weren’t, and had 
worked themselves into a spasm of fear.” 
J. B.’S. Haldane, the distinguished bio- 
chemist of Cambridge University, writes: 
“Besides being wounded, I have also been 
buried alive, and on several occasions in 
peace time I have been asphyxiated te 
the point of unconsciousness. The pain 
and discomfort arising from the othe: 
experiences were negligible compared 
with those produced by a septic shell 
wound.” 

Today the weapons of chemical war- 
fare are either less humane, equally hu- 
mane or more humane than others. If 
they are less humane they cause un- 
necessary suffering and are already for- 
bidden by Article 23 of the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land; and the na- 
tion which would violate one prohibition 
would as readily viclate the other. If 
they are equally humane it is an absurd- 
ity to prohibit one class at the expense 
of the other. But if, as careful students 
of the subject believe, the so-called gases 
are more humane, a prohibition becomes 
not only imbecility but wickedness. 

In any case, to forbid chemical war- 
fare would be a futility and therefore be 
mischievous. As the Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament at Geneva re- 
ported, “it is impossible to prevent the 
manufacture of these chemicals in peace 
time.” They are common commercial 
products, and every chemical works is 
therefore a disguised arsenal. Super- 
vision has been proved by the attempt in 
Germany to be fruitless. Even when war 
gases have been discovered, it has not 
been possible to prove that they are de- 
signed for warlike purposes, since they 
have peace-time commercial value. The 
Preparatory Commission said no more 
than the plain truth when it stated that 
“there is no technical means of prevent- 
ing chemical warfare.” All the great 
powers, including the United States, 
conduct research in this field; and being 
under government supervision, it is se- 
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cret and cannot be controlled. For en- 
forcement the only reliance would lie in 
the integrity of each signatory power 
and depend upon complete mutual confi- 
dence among them all. If for no other 
reason than that China has no govern- 
ment capable of enforcing the adher- 
ence of her people and that Russia boasts 
that her bond is worthless, this ideal is 
impossible of accomplishment; and, as 
we have seen, external supervision or 
compulsion is out of the question. The 
Third Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions recognized this when it stated that 
“there are only too many reasons for 
believing, after the experience of the 
last war, that a country which is fight- 
ing for its existence will make use of 
every arm which it can use to advan- 
tage.” 

All these are reasons why no prohibi- 
tion is practical or desirable. But the 
United States Senate could find a spe- 
cial reason for objecting to the text of 
the Geneva Protocol. That text »nro- 
vided for the suppression not only of 
asphyxiating gases but of “all analogous 
liquids, materials and devices,’ and 
would therefore forbid on the grounds 
of humanity the use of such harmless 
devices as smoke and tear gas which 
our police have adopted for reasons of 
practical humanity for use in time of 
peace against our own nationals! It 
would likewise prohibit the use of smoke 
in battle, which can harm no one and 
undeniably would keep down the butcher 
bill in war! 


GAS AS WEAPON OF PEACE 


Then there is another consideration. 
Gas is the great weapon of peace. With 
the humanity and effectiveness of chem- 
ical warfare recognized, whole catego- 
ries of States will automatically be ex- 
cluded from waging war without the 
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consent of a few great, peace-loving in- 
dustrial powers. Today world conflicts 
may spring from the quarrels of small, 
belligerent, semi-civilized States. The 
threat of chastisement by means of gas 
would be enough to nip such quarrels in 
the bud. Even should those great 
powers go to war, it would be a less de- 
structive struggle. Gas does not destroy 
property. It has been shown that it kills 
fewer than other weapons and does not 
maim at all. There would be less rancor 
following such a conflict to poison the 
ensuing peace and provide the tinder of 
hatred and resentment for another con- 
flagration. 

Finally, no country can compare with 
the United States in devotion to the 
cause of peace. This may not be due to 
any inherent virtue but be the result 
of the conditions under which this coun- 
try has developed. But the fact is easily 
demonstrated by a study of American 
policies. And a similar study of the 
material and human resources of this 
land will show that no other State could 
hope to compete with this in the waging 
of a chemical war. Therefore, the cause 
of peace is safer if left in the hands of 
this and other great peace-loving powers 
than left in the hands of the least honor- 
able of all nations. That is precisely 
where a treaty outlawing chemical war- 
fare would place it. 

If we look, not to dramatic episodes, 
but to the body of established facts; if 
we turn, not to war propaganda and to 
the works of sensation-mongers, but to 
reputable men of science, we shall take 
our time before we decide a matter 
which will have such momentous conse- 
quences for civilization and which is far 
easier to do than to undo. It may well 
be, as Captain Liddell Hart suggests, 
that “gas promises to do for warfare 
what chloroform has done for surgery.” 





American Bankruptcy Laws and 
Ther Administration 


[DISCLOSURES IN THE ADMINISTRATION of the Bankruptcy Laws Pro- 
duced a Series of Sensational Scandals Affecting the Federal Judiciary in Recent 
Months, Resulting in Impeachment Proceedings Being Instituted in Congress 
Against Two Judges in the New York District. One Resigned Under Fire; the 
Hearings by a Congressional Committee in the Case of the Other Were in Prog- 
ress in Early May. Several Lawyers Were Disbarred; One Committed Suicide, 
and Numerous Suits for Recovery for Fraudulent Receiverships Were Initiated. 
The Following Bankruptcy Data Indicate the National Importance of the Question: 
FISCAL 
YEAR 
E\NDED 
JUNE 30 


DIVIDENDS 
TO CREDITORS 
$32,273,534.49 
38,491,330.62 
28,484,578.92 
43,609,750.80 
27,520,750.04 
39,172,655.29 


TOTAL 
LIABILITIES 
$806,312,992.45 

885,557,325.03 


830,788,611.47 


BANKRUPTCIES 
Secured 
Unsecured 


Unsecured 
Unsecured 


There Have Been in the United States Four Bankruptcy Acts: 1800, Which Lasted 
Only Three Years, Being Repealed Along With the Alien and Sedition Acts; 
1841, Lasting Only Two or Three Years; 1867, Lasting Eleven Years, Being Re- 
pealed in 1878; 1899, the Present Law, Which Was Amended Substantially in 
1903, 1910 and 1926. 

Mr. Remington, Who Was Invited to Prepare This Survey of Our Bankruptcy 
Laws, Framed Most of the Amendments to That of 1910, and Was in Charge of 
the Legislation Before Congress on Behalf of the National Association of Credit 
Men. He Also Did Constructive Work on the Amendments of 1926. For Eleven 
Years Referee in Bankruptcy at Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Remington Is the Author 
of a Nine-Volume Treatise on the Bankruptcy Laws of the United States and 
Other Works on the Subject Which Are Used as Authoritative Textbooks. He Is 
Now a Member of the Bar in New York.] 


By HAROLD REMINGTON 


HE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 
of today is a different ju- 
diciary from the leisurely, 
quiet and studious judiciary 
of a generation ago. It lives 
in a different atmosphere, quite in a 
different world, in fact. The Federal 
judge of today is a very busy person; 
and he works under high pressure. 
This high pressure is due not to one sin- 
gle cause, but to various causes; and to 
arrive at a proper survey of the present 
Federal judiciary situation requires the 
pursuit of several wholly distinct chan- 
nels leading into those causes. 

The litigation devolving upon the Fed- 
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eral courts has been immensely increased 
during the last decade or two, requiring 
from our Federal judiciary untiring in- 
dustry, clear minds, good health and un- 
flinching probity, if the new tasks are 
to be met successfully, along with the 
old ones. Not only is there the natural 
increase of litigation of the various usual 
kinds, owing to the increase of popula- 
tion and the complexity of our modern 
lives, but new functions have been dele- 
gated to the Federal judiciary unheard 
of and unthought of a generation ago. 
To the thoughtful observer it has long 
been obvious that the multiplication oi 
regulatory laws, such as those in regard 
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to trade, transportation, commerce, la- 
bor, drugs, food, each requiring the crea- 
tion of bureaus for its administration, 
is rapidly changing the nature of the 
greater part of our Federal litigation, 
and also is increasing its volume far be- 
yond a proportionate increase in the 
number of the judges administering the 
laws. Many among us indeed have been 
made to feel that our Congress is rap- 
idly coming to regulate almost every- 
thing we do in business. Thus has fallen 
upon the Federal courts a vast amount 
of litigation additional to that naturally 
due to mere increase of population. 
Again, the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws has devolved an unprecedented 
volume of criminal litigation upon Fed- 
eral courts that formerly was undreamed 
of. Perhaps this litigation does not often 
involve intricate questions of law, but it 
is time consuming, burdensome and an- 
noying from its volume and sordidness. 
One may go through the length and 
breadth of Great Britain, inquiring, as 
the writer recently did, ef lawyers and 
laymen everywhere, concerning the com- 
mon feeling of the people as to the courts 


and judges of that country, from which 
we derived our own laws and procedure. 
Always there will be found the greatest 


respect, reverence and unbounded con- 
fidence in the integrity and learning of 
the courts. This is quite different from 
what one will find in our own country. 
It is quite different, too, from what his- 
tory tells us of the England of two gen- 
erations ago. Let us hope that we, too, 
are merely passing through a period out 
of which we shall emerge as did Eng- 
land emerge from hers. 

Nevertheless, there is no country 
where the judiciary has so much power 
as in ours. Our government is essen- 
tially a government by courts. There is 
no court in England, France or Germany 
that can declare an act of Parliament 
void; but every act of our Congress, as 
every act of our respective forty-eight 
State Legislatures, is subject to the 
scrutiny of the courts for causes for nul- 
lification; so here it is the courts that 
in the final analysis govern us. 

The one most important function of 
the Federal judiciary that has recently 
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been causing most concern has been the 
administration of the bankruptcy act, 
which is not a new function. The recent 
bankruptcy receivership scandals that 
have broken out so tragically and omi- 
nously in the metropolitan districts, have 
suddenly awakened the people to the 
necessity of pausing and taking a look 
at the Federal judiciary and the receiv- 
ership problems confronting them today. 

We must always have a bankruptcy 
law. As long as our credit system en- 
dures we must have a bankruptcy law 
to protect it. In other words, as long 
as men continue to manufacture or pur- 
chase stocks of merchandise or other 
commodities upon credit, in reliance upon 
a future demand which may or may not 
equal expectations, so long must there 
be some law and some system of courts, 
comprehensive in their nature, stretch- 
ing into every part of the United States 
regardless of State boundaries, guarding 
the insolvent fund belonging to the cred- 
itors but remaining in the debtor’s 
hands. That insolvent fund really be- 
longs to them and not to him, because 
insolvency means pyrecisely that he has 
used up all his own capital and is doing 
business on what he has obtained, on 
credit, from others. And so, in the event 
of business failure it is one of the func- 
tions of bankruptcy law to protect that 
insolvent fund from depletion by the 
debtor’s concealments or fraudulent 
transfers of it or by his making pref- 
erential transfers out of it to favored 
creditors, and also to guard it from de- 
pletion by individual creditors levying 
attachment or execution or other legal 
process upon that insolvent fund thus 
belonging to the whole body of creditors. 
When we consider that it is the probable 
fate of nine out of every ten persons en- 
gaged in business to fail at some time or 
other in their careers, either as individu- 
als or as corporations, then we must 
realize how vastly important and abso- 
lutely necessary is bankruptcy law and 
its right administration. 

That bankruptcy law is the bulwark 
of the credit system is borne out by his- 
tory; for the first bankruptcy law, that 
of King Henry VIII, passed in 1542, 
was enacted at the very beginning 
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of the credit system of doing business, 
less than fifty years after the discovery 
of America, when men first began to ac- 
cumulate stocks of merchandise pur- 
chased or manufactured upon credit in 
speculation upon the demands of a fu- 
ture market; and the quaint preamble 
of that law, setting forth the situation 
that then first had arisen, 400 years ago, 
shows also how the needs of the credit 
system of doing business and the reme- 
dies reasonable for its protection have 
been largely the same during the centu- 
ries and are likely always to be the 
same. The preamble of that first bank- 
ruptey act might well suffice for a pre- 
amble to a bankruptcy law of today were 
it true, as happily it is not, that all busi- 
ness failures are fraudulent. It reads as 
follows: 


An Act against Such Persons as Do 
Make Bankrupts. 

Whereas divers and sundry persons 
craftily obtaining into their hands great 
substance of other men’s goods, do sud- 
denly flee to parts unknown, or keep 
their -houses, not minding to pay or re- 
store to any of their creditors their debts 
and duties, but at their own wills and 
pleasures consume the_ substance ob- 
tained, by credit, of other men, for their 
own pleasure and delicate living, against 
all reason, equity and good conscience: 
Be it enacted, &c. 


Some thirty years later, in the reign 
of King Henry’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
another bankruptcy statute, more com- 
plete, was passed, with a preamble show- 
ing that those inherent needs of the 
credit system of doing business were 
continuing to vex our English ancestors. 
That preamble reads: 

Forasmuch as notwithstanding the 
statute made against bankrupts in the 
thirty-fourth year of the reign of our 
late sovereign lord, King Henry _ the 
Eighth, those [sic] kind of persons have 
and do still increase into great excessive 
numbers and are like more to do if some 
better provision be not made for the re- 
pression of them, and for a plain decla- 
ration to be made and set forth who is 


and ought to be taken and deemed for a 
bankrupt: Therefore, be it enacted, &c. 


Our forefathers who welded the Brit- 
ish Colonies into the United States of 
America did so largely for economic rea- 
sons, the better protection of trade and 
commerce; and they emphasized the im- 
portance of bankruptcy law, and the 
necessity of making it nationwide, by 
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providing, in the very first article of the 
Constitution, and in the same sentence 
with the clause viving to Congress the 
power to control interstate commerce, 
the correlative power to “enact uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States.” 


THE MODERN CREDIT SYSTEM 


So it must be understood, at the out- 
set, that bankruptcy law and bankruptcy 
courts are permanent parts of our mod- 
ern credit system. It follows from the 
foregoing that right administration of 
bankruptcy law is one of the most im- 
portant duties, if not quite the most im- 
portant single duty, of the Federal judi- 
ciary, and must not be relegated to the 
position of an incidental or inferior duty 
but must be squarely met and adequately 
mastered. 

Nevertheless, we have awakened to the 
fact that the Federal judges in general 
come to the bench with little real knowi- 
edge of the needs which the bankruptcy 
law is meant to meet and how it meets 
them. It is safe to say that not more 
than one out of fifteen or twenty of the 
Federal judges administering that im- 
portant law made any serious study of it 
before coming to the bench, and fewer 
still had any experience in the bank- 
ruptcy courts. Even the law schools 
slight its study and some of them ignore 
it altogether. Little wonder that many 
of the Federal judges, in the larger com- 
munities at any rate, confess the practi- 
cal problems of its administration to be 
too complex and too unmanageable for 
them to master. The courts enact well- 
meant rules; indeed they enact rule upon 
rule, which sometimes provokes one to 
repeat the remark of the late Judge 
Hough, who was one of the few judges 
who came to the Federal bench with 
practical knowledge of bankruptcy law 
and practice, to the effect that the mak- 
ing of these numberless rules is but a 
makeshift to avoid the necessity of really 
mastering the problems of bankruptcy 
administration. 

Now there is nothing so helpless as an 
insolvent estate. In other fields of liti- 
gation, in adversary litigation so to 
speak, there are two opposing parties, 
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one sitting on each side of the trial table, 
each watching the other, keen to take 
advantage of every error made by the 
other, and each side getting the full ben- 
efit of any advantage over the adver- 
sary; so that in an adversary lawsuit 
we generally can be pretty well satisfied 
that all the facts and all the law will be 
developed and justice done. But it is not 
so with bankruptcy and other insolvency 
litigation. In bankruptcy litigation, dif- 
ferently from other litigations, there are 
usually many parties, sometimes a multi- 
tude of them, called creditors, no one of 
whom derives the whole benefit of any 
victory, or bears the whole loss of any 
defeat, but each one of whom has only 
a comparatively insignificant share of 
those benefits or losses in the form of 
increased or decreased percentages of 
dividends upon his claim. It is a common 
maxim that “what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business”; and so it has 
come to be true that there is nothing so 
helpless as an insolvent estate. The as- 
sets are left to the care of the receiver 
or trustee in charge and his attorneys. 
The very helplessness of an insolvent 
estate is an insidious invitation to un- 
faithfulness on the part of those in 
charge of it, to all of which the recent 
developments in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts bear terrible testimony. 

It must be taken as an axiom that in 
order to administer any statute success- 
fully the purpose and spirit of that 
statute must be truly understood and 
followed out. Nothing but trouble comes 
from an effort on the part of those ad- 
ministering it to change its purpose or 
to go counter to its fundamental con- 
cepts. Such attempts are like trying to 
row against the current. But such 
thwarting of the fundamental purpose 
of the bankruptcy statute has been, and 
at the present time is, one of the prin- 
cipal causes for the inability of the Fed- 
eral judiciary to cope with the problems 
of bankruptcy administration, and is the 
deep-seated cause of the present receiv- 
ership scandals. 


¥ 


A WELL FRAMED STATUTE 


The present bankruptcy law is the 
most carefully framed statute that has 
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ever been on the statute books of any 
country and it represents the _ best 
thought of England and America during 
the four centuries since the first bank- 
ruptcy act was passed in trying to ar- 
rive at the best principles and most ef- 
fective procedure for the care of the 
respective rights of creditors and debtors 
in the event of business failures. For 
this reason, if for no other, is it true 
that those administering the law should 
devotedly try to ascertain and carry out 
the true intent and meaning of that law, 
instead of substituting their own ideas 
of a better law and a better method of 
procedure. 

Bankruptcy law is based on the demo- 
cratic principle that, in the event of a 
debtor’s insolvency, the creditors, who 
are the beneficiaries of the insolvent 
fund, should have charge of the admin- 
istration of his estate. The bankruptcy 
law places the selection of the trustee in 
bankruptcy in the hands of the creditors 
by majority votes, and discountenances 
any interference with their choice on 
the part of the court. 

Ordinarily there is more or less of a 
period intervening between the filing of 
the petition and the adjudication of bank- 
ruptey and election of trustee, during 
which it is necessary for some prelimi- 
nary custodian to protect the property. 
This preliminary custodian under the 
former bankruptcy law was called by 
the modest name of “messenger,” for 
which the present law substitutes the 
dignified appellation of “receiver.” 
Whilst there may not be much in a name, 
nevertheless it would dampen the ardor 
of district leaders and other politicians 
hungry for reward, and lessen the pres- 
sure of friends, if the office they were 
seeking from the court did not bear this 
dignified name of receiver but again 
bore that of messenger. The adminis- 
tration of the assets is more and more 
being kept in the hands of this tempo- 
rary appointee of the court, the adjudi- 
cation and election of trustee by cred- 
itors being postponed. So the receiver- 
ship question has become of critical im- 
portance; for it is, in effect, Shall bank- 
rupt estates be administered by the cred- 
itors or not? 
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It is almost unbelievable that in many 
districts the Federal judges have set 
their faces stonily against any effort to 
select the creditors’ choice to fill this 
temporary receivership, the attitude of 
the Federal judges being in effect that 
it is “contempt of court” for creditors 
even to suggest a candidate for the re- 
ceivership. Yet nothing is plainer than 
that the bankruptcy law contemplates 
that creditors should get together for 
administration of the estate. That is 
why the law provides for the trustee to 
be elected by them. So it cannot be true 
that a right administration of bank- 
ruptcy law should ignore the organizing 
of creditors; indeed, it should encourage 
their organizing and their participating 
in the selection of the administrative 
officers. 

In the metropolitan districts, in almost 
every trade, reliable trade organizations 
have developed. By reliable trade or- 
ganizations are not meant those mere 
collection agencies, contrived as adjuncts 
to some lawyers’ offices and masquerad- 
ing under the name of trade organiza- 
tions, but actual, bona fide trade organi- 
zations, composed of the responsible 
business men of the respective trades. 
Manifestly, no one is more interested in 
seeing that frauds, concealments, false 
oaths, false financial statements, occur- 
ring in a particular trade, are punished, 
and that fraudulent transfers and con- 
cealments of assets and fictitious claims 
are frustrated, than precisely those busi- 
ness men who are thus organized to- 
gether for the purpose of taking care of 
that trade’s interests. 


Wuo SHOULD BE RECEIVERS? 


In our metropolitan communities, at 
any rate, there thus exist, right at hand, 
the men whose suggestions for receivers 
would be the most reliable upon which 
the court could act, and who would likely 
be the most willing to cooperate with the 
court by making lists of such of their 
members as would be willing to act as 
receivers, or by the designating of some 
experienced man, perhaps the salaried 
manager of their trade organization, in 
whom they have confidence, to act in 
bankruptcies occurring in the trade. 
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Most of these trade organizations are 
completely equipped for the efficient do- 
ing of such work, with appraisers, in- 
vestigators and some of them with ac- 
countants, most of them indeed being 
carried on by experienced managers who 
know most intimately the personnei, 
wants and habits of the particular trade. 
Among such in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts might be mentioned the Jewelers 
Board of Trade, the American Fur Mer- 
chants’ Association, the Wholesale Shoe 
League and various associations of the 
hardware, textile and silk trades and 
numberless others, composed of the lead- 
ing business men of the trades. More- 
over, there exist organizations of credit 
men who likewise are well equipped for 
economically and efficiently caring foi 
the respective trade interests of their 
various classes of members. 

In England the practical administra- 
tion of bankrupt estates is handled by a 
board of trade, which is composed of 
business men, each trade having its own 
particular branch in the organization. 
To be sure, we have not, in this country, 
a board of trade, nor do we need such, 
so far as bankruptcy administration is 
concerned; for here exist already these 
trade and credit organizations, eminently 
fitted to perform the very functions 
which our brothers in England, whose 
experiences are running parallel with 
ours, have delegated to their board of 
trade and its branches. 

But these various trade and credit or- 
ganizations in our midst are ignored in 
the appointment of bankruptcy receivers, 
and their cooperation is flouted and re- 
buffed. Instead of sensibly welcoming 
their cooperation or even asking for it, 
the Federal judges appoint their own 
selections who, as the recent records have 
shown, are frequently hungry politicians, 
district leaders, ward captains, friends, 
and in some instances former office as- 
sociates, not to mention those who ulti- 
mately acquire criminal or nauseating 
records. Whether such rebuffing of the 
trade and credit organizations, and such 
selecting of politicians, friends and for- 
mer associates, 2re actuated by proper or 
even high motives or not is quite beside 
the mark. They are contrary to the ob- 
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vious intent and meaning of the bank- 
ruptcy law, and therefore are bound to 
work badly, as they do. 

At the present time, in one of the met- 
ropolitan districts at any rate, the Fed- 
eral judges have practically thrown up 
their hands and in effect surrendered 
the task of selecting bankruptcy receiv- 
ers, which is one of the most important 
of all their functions, in desperation 
turning over all bankruptcy receiver- 
ships to one or more trust companies, 
such plan being more acceptable to them 
than the plain and sensible plan above 
outlined, so obviously intended by bank- 
ruptey law, of putting the administra- 
tion immediately into the hands of the 
creditors concerned. This effort to solve 
the vexing problem by turning the ad- 
ministration of bankrupt estates over to 
a trust company or some other official 
receiver who, even at the best, must meet 
the same problems and meet them by the 
efforts of human beings of much the 
same calibre of abilities and character 
as other mortals possess, is bound to be 
but short-lived, running counter as it 


does to the fundamental principles of the 
bankruptcy law. 


RECEIVERS’ EMOLUMENTS 


There is a somewhat prevalent idea 
that the emoluments of United States 
receivers and trustees in bankruptcy are 
great. This is not so. By the amend- 
ment of 1910 all compensation of receiv- 
ers and trustees in bankruptcy is placed 
on a very low percentage basis, and 
those officers are prohibited from being 
allowed or receiving “in any form or 
guise any other or further compensa- 
tion * * * than that expressly autho- 
rized and prescribed in the act.” The 
commissions of these receivers will thus 
be found to be so exceedingly moderate 
as to be too meager for great banking 
concerns, whose “prestige” furthermore 
is more likely to be diminished than ad- 
vanced by such a task; and it is a safe 
prediction that it will not be long before 
the present régime of trust companies 
for receivers in at least one of the dis- 
tricts where that solution has been 
adopted will be over. 
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On the other hand, the respective or- 
ganizations of business men in each 
trade are essentially and momentously 
interested in cleaning that trade of evil- 
doing bankrupts and their fellow con- 
spirators, as also in extending a helping 
hand to the well meaning and honest 
bankrupts; and they are thus interested, 
quite irrespective of the meagerness of 
compensation allowed to bankruptcy re- 
ceivers and trustees. Self-interest, if no 
higher motive existed, would lead these 
trade organizations to administer a busi- 
ness failure in the best way, and the 
smallness of the commissions of the re- 
ceivers and trustees would not lessen 
their activities a particle. It would seer 
most suitable then that the Federal ju- 
diciary bend their energies seriously to 
that end. 


USE OF TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 


In parts of the country other than 
the metropolitan districts and the other 
great centres of industry and commerce, 
trade organizations might not exist in 
sufficient number to cover the entire 
field; but, nevertheless, analogous meth- 
ods could be resorted to, all centred 
about the one point of placing the ad- 
ministration at once in the hands of 
those most interested—the trade itself. 
The court in such communities could 
summo:: to the hearing on the applica- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver 
a representative number of the local 
creditors, notified by the court’s secre- 
tary, through the telephone or otherwise, 
to be present in person or by their credit 
men, to consult with the court as to the 
proper person for receiver. These meth- 
ods have been tried with great effective- 
ness, as the writer of this article him- 
self knows from his own experience as 
a court appointing receivers in business 
failures; and what has been done can 
be done again. The desirable coopera- 
tion of the creditors involved in the par- 
ticular business failure can be obtained, 
whether the community be metropolitan 
or not. The bankruptcy law is an easy 
law to administer successfully if its ad- 
ministration is gone about in the right 
way. 
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HE STATUS and prospects of 

Christianity in Nationalist 

China are of particular inter- 

est to America, which fur- 

nishes more missionaries and 
money for Christian propaganda than 
all the rest of the world combined. The 
greatest single American investment in 
China is missions, and a good majority 
of the American residents there are mis- 
sionaries. 

To date the Nationalist Government 
has not formulated any radical or even 
definite policy toward Christian mission- 
aries; it has so far been too busy in 
diplomatic negotiations with so-called 
Christian countries. Nor is there any 
indication that it plans such sweeping 
anti-Christian promulgations as have 
characterized Nationalist Turkey. In fact, 
the Chinese Republic early committed it- 
self to the principle of freedom and 
equality for all religions, and it is prob- 
able that this policy will be continued, 
at least in theory. 

However, the present outlook for 
Christianity is not bright. The Nation- 
alist Government has clearly indicated 
that it expects to supervise education, 
whether it is carried on under Christian 
auspices or otherwise. Further, Chris- 
tianity has never obtained a firm foot- 
hold, and with the progress of national- 
ism in politics and rationalism in thought 
it is very doubtful if the Christian re- 
ligion can even hold its own in the future 
years. 

It is significant that in Canton re- 


cently the Bureau of Education ordered 
the elimination of certain “objectionable 
and superstitious” parts of a moving 
picture called “Ben Hur,” the scenes ob- 
jected to being the birth of Jesus Christ 
and the descending of the star; the res- 
urrection of the dead child and the curing 
of the lepers by Christ; the total dark- 
ness, the earthquake and other phenom- 
ena during the crucifixion of Christ. The 
Bureau of Education, explaining its ac- 
tion, declared that “these things are not 
only absurd and fictitious but also tend 
to beguile people to believe in supersti- 
tion. Moving pictures such as ‘Ben Hui’ 
have a powerful effect on social educa- 
tion. They tend to undermine social 
progress and promote superstition. The 
whole picture is nothing but Christian 
propaganda, absurd in the extreme.” 

Censorship, other than of the clumsy 
political variety, is something new in 
republican China, and the film “Ben 
Hur” has the distinction of being the 
first vehicle of expression to be censored 
on religious or sociological grounds. The 
significance lies not only in an innova- 
tion of far-reaching potentialities but 
also in the fact that Canton is the 
native place of Chinese nationalism and 
the recognized leader of modernistic 
progress. It also was one of the first 
centres of missionary activity. 

The first Christians of which there is 
any record in China were the Nestorians 
in the eighth century. Little is known 
of them, and they disappeared so com- 
pletely that they were virtually forgot- 
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ten until a few years ago, when some 
stone slabs relating to their work were 
discovered in Sianfu. In the thirteenth 
century Catholic priests associated 
themselves with the Mongol conquerors 
of Cathay. When the Mongols were 


eventually vanquished, the priests, to- 


gether with all traces of their teaching, 
disappeared. In the sixteenth century 
Catholic priests returned and obtained 
high favor with the native Ming em- 
perors because of their astronomical 
knowledge. These priests were Jesuits, 
but they finally lost their influence, 
many being imprisoned. Their decline 
began with the Chinese demand that 
ancestor worship be included in the 
Catholic Chinese liturgy. The Jesuits 
were willing to make this concession, 
but were overruled by the Vatican. Al- 
though Christianity did not again dis- 
appear as a result of this incident, it 
made little progress until after the 
Treaty of Nanking of Aug. 29, 1842. 
The Treaty of Nanking forcibly 


opened the doors of China to the West 
and marked the practical beginning of 


Protestant Christianity, extraterritorial- 
ity and foreign concessions. Also, as the 
Jesuit Father Pascal M. D’Elia of the 
Shanghai Aurora University writes in 
The Catholic Native Episcopacy in 
China, the Catholic Church “soon took 
advantage of this new order of things 
* * * and all previous edicts against 
the Catholic religion were abrogated.” 
Within the next sixty years further 
“yights” were obtained for foreigners 
generally and missionaries in particular. 
Germany seized Tsingtao because two 
German missionaries were killed. In 
treaties growing out of the Boxer out- 
break of 1900, missionaries were given 
the right to own land anywhere in 
China, while land-owning by other for- 
eigners was confined to the foreign con- 
cessions. A Sino-American treaty of 
that time stipulated that Chinese Chris- 
tian weie’ not required to pay taxes in 
support of other religions, Confucianism 
then being the State religion. 


STATISTICS OF MISSIONARY WORK 


By the beginning of 1926 Christianity 
was at its high-water mark. At that 


time there were 8,000 Protestant mis- 
sionaries, 5,000 of them being Americans, 
in the China field and fully 7,000 on ac- 
tive duty. There were also nearly 2,000 
Catholic priests, of whom alhnost half 
were Americans. 

The Protestant missionaries repre- 
sented 120 denominations which claimed 
a total membership of over 400,000 
Chinese Christians, only about one-half 
of 1 per cent of China’s estimated pop- 
ulation, but representing an increase of 
100,000 in a ten-year period. American 
Protestant investments amounted to ap- 
proximately $80,000,000, including 7,000 
schools with 300,000 students, and an- 
nual contributions from American 
pocketbooks were from $10,000,000 te 
$15,000,000. 

There are no available statistics on 
Catholic expenditures, but the Catholic 
Church claimed 2,394,962 native mem- 
bers in 1926. It is certain that the 
Catholic Church was far more nearly 
self-supporting than the Protestant de- 
nominations, the Catholic missions own- 
ing more land than any other foreign in- 
stitution in China. The French Fathers 
in Shanghai, for example, derive a large 
income from the vast property they own 
in the foreign settlements. 

Because of the revolutionary period 
between 1926 and 1929 accurate statistics 
for the present are not available except 
that American expenditures for mis- 
sionary work have remained compara- 
tively unchanged. According to The 
China Christian Year Book for 1928 
there has been a reduction in the Chinese 
membership of the Christian denomina- 
tions, but how large a reduction is not 
known. Also, according to The Year 
Book, 3,000 Protestant missionaries evac- 
uated China during 1926 and 1927, but 
most of them have now returned. Many 
schools and missions, however, are still 
closed and huge property losses were 
sustained in the revolutionary ardor. 
The Catholic Church has not announced 
any loss of membership but it too prob- 
ably has suffered in proportion. Six 
native Bishops were consecrated by the 
Pope in 1926 in an effort to make the 
church indigenous, and more recently 
the Pope has given his apostolic blessing 
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to the Nationalist régime as a further 
step toward the same end. 

Without going any further, it is im- 
portant to emphasize two outstanding 
points—first, that during the _ period 
when Christianity expanded to its high- 
water mark it was inextricably asso- 
ciated with what the Chinese National- 
ists call “foreign imperialism”; second, 
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ligentsia join with the higher critics of 
the West in denouncing Christianity as 
superstition. The members of the Can- 
ton Bureau of Education who censored 
“Ben Hur” fall in this latter group. 
Though they hold the missionaries in 
contempt, they are willing to seek the 
best thought in the West, but look for it 
in the pragmatic and social liberalism 


Chapel in the Great Temple, Macao, 


that Christianity has admittedly declined 
during the past three years that have 
seen the effective rise of Nationalism 
and the waning of the “unequal treaties.” 
It is not surprising, then, that many 
Nationalists, and not necessarily of the 
more radical brand, refer to mission- 
aries as “agents of imperialism” and call 
Chinese converts “running-dogs of im- 
perialism.” Gunboats and missionaries 
are very often coupled in both the 
thought and speech of the leaders of 
new China, and missions are frequently 
regarded as merely outposts of Western 
aggression. 

The old-fashioned scholars of China 
also regard the missions as agencies of 
cultural aggression, holding that to 
change a nation’s religion is dangerous 
and weakening, while the modern intel- 


of Bertrand Russell and John Dewey, 
two former teachers in China who have 
left a prefound and probably indelible 
stamp on modern Chinese intellectual 
life. 

The missionaries full well realize to- 
day what they have to contend with, 
and the different schools of Christianity 
are devising new methods to meet the 
situation. The Catholics rely on making 
their cult indigenous, but otherwise de- 
pend on the anciert appeal of the 
Church of Rome to the hearts of men, 
while the Catholic stress on the family 
is not without magnetism to the count- 
less conservatives in a society that has 
been rooted in the family system for 
forty centuries. 

The Protestants are roughly divided 
into two branches, the Modernists and 
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Jesuit Convent, Macao, China 


These {illustrations and the one on the preceding page are reproduced from prints 
made about 1840 
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the Fundamentalists. The Modernist mis- 
sionaries emphasize the social rather 
than the dogmatic and “superstitious” 
aspects of Christianity and are ardent 
supporters of Nationalism and_ the 
“China-for-Chinese” movement. Their 
philosophy is often closely akin to that of 
Bertrand Russell and John Dewey. The 
Fundamentalists, on the other hand, do 
not seem able to fall in step with the new 
order. Ever since Nationalism became a 
reality they have been floundering rather 
helplessly. Generally speaking, the Fun- 
damentalists were allied with the anti- 
Nationalist faction of foreigners during 
the upheavals of 1926 and 1927. During 
those two years they held several meet- 
ings in Shanghai which were largely de- 
voted to damning the National Christian 
Council, a decidedly Modernist and pro- 
Nationalist organization of missionaries. 
They referred to these Modernists as 
“eeclesiastical Bolsheviki,” and at one 
meeting formally adopted a resolution in 
favor of their deportation. It is obvious 
that such exhibitions in themselves did 
not increase the prestige of Christianity 
among the Chinese. 

To arouse Chinese interest all the mis- 
sionary groups have depended and con- 
tinue to depend on two very material 
mediums, medicine and education. Mis- 
sionary doctors are almost as numerous 
as doctors of divinity, while the number 
of schools maintained in China by Amer- 
ica alone has already been cited. Mis- 
sions, of course, are generous with char- 
ity and pay higher wages to their native 
employes than prevail generally. These 
factors have given rise to the phrase 
“rice Christians” to describe Chinese 
converts. In western parlance they 
would be called “bread-and-butter Chris- 
tians,” that is, converts because of ulte- 
rior motives. What percentage of the 
church membership statistics consists of 
“rice Christians” cannot, of course, be 
determined, but many _ missionaries 
frankly admit that teaching Christianity 
without educational and medical induce- 
ments gives very discouraging results. 
They also admit that when missions are 
left in native hands they usually decline, 
for a mission managed by a shrewd Chi- 
nese offers less practical benefits to con- 
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A Chinese conception of the God of 
Lightning 


verts than one under the generous direc- 


tion of a foreigner. The implication is 
all too evident—Christianity must be- 
come too indigenous with Nationalism in 
the saddle, and if it becomes indigenous 
it declines. 

The educational and medical facilities 
offered by the missionaries, however, 
will continue to be welcomed by the 
Chinese for a long time to come. The 
present government gives no immediate 
indication of being able to provide either, 
though it is demanding supervision of 
education. The missionaries themselves 
are, in fact, laying less and less stress 
on religion in the schools they support. 
Compulsory attendance at chapel has 
even been abandoned in some, frequent- 
ly because of student strikes against 
attending. Whether this gratuitous edu- 
cation and medicine aid Christianity is, 
after all, a question for the missionaries 
and those who finance them to decide. 
It depends on the definition of Chris- 
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tianity and is therefore beyond the prov- 
ince of a lay critic. 

The very psychology and traditions of 
China make Christian penetration diffi- 
cult enough. Although the lower classes 
have innumerable superstitions the 
educated are, and have been throughout 
written history, what can well be de- 
scribed by the phrase “pragmatic agnos- 
tics.” The modern intellectuals who have 
imbibed the philosophy of such men as 
tussell and Dewey have not changed 
their ideology very radically from that 
of their scholar-forefathers. They have 
merely added western science to an 
ancient attitude. The somewhat start- 
ling results are apt to conceal the fact 
that the methodology is very like that of 
Confucius, the great teacher of old 
China. 


CHINA’S OWN RELIGIONS 


Confucius made no claim to divine in- 
spiration, and there is no legend of the 
supernatural about him. Confucianism 
is not a religion in the sense that Chris- 
tianity is. It is the last word in world- 


liness; every tenet is based on logic, 


even though perhaps faulty logic. While 
Confucius taught that “the less we have 
to do with the gods the better,” and, in 
fact, gave little indication that he be- 
lieved in any gods, he did perpetuate the 
common religion of his day, very likely 
on the principle that it was an excellent 
means of social control. That religion 
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was chiefly ancestor worship, which 
probably is more of a social system than 
of a religion. Certainly, it lacks any 
clear-cut conception of a future life. 

Taoism, which is native to China, and 
Indian Buddhism are the chief religions 
of the masses. The first is a collection 
of superstitions much like Voodoo, and 
the second, as found among the lower 
classes, is not so very dissimilar. A few 
Chinese Buddhists tend to mysticism, 
but rarely to the self-immolation so com- 
mon in India. Educated Chinese Bud- 
dhists may be vegetarians, but almost al- 
ways they justify the practice on pseudo- 
scientific grounds. They are equally 
pragmatic on other Buddhist principles. 

With the Chinese it is never “God’s 
will be done”; they are too materialistic 
for such resignation. A common event 
in a drought is the dragging of the rain 
god from his shady temple into the blis- 
tering sun to convince him of the neces- 
sity of a downpour. Then, if it does not 
rain, he is apt to be pelted with stones 
and reviled with all the myriad curses of 
the picturesque vernacular. China has al- 
most as many priests as beggars, and 
both are regarded as necessary evils. In 
the days of the empire a popular song 
proclaimed that “a priest is but a thief 
with a shaven pate.” (All Chinese, ex- 
cepting priests, were forced to wear 
queues in those days; priests shaved 
their entire heads.) 


Such a background indicates what 


The seven oldest Christians of a Catholic Mission in East Honan 
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The second oldest Confucian temple in China, at Taikuksin, Shansi 


missionaries must overcome to bring the 
Chinese to believe in Christianity as it is 
known in the West. At the same time 
this background, particularly the innate 
materialism of the Chinese mind, causes 
widespread appreciation of and adherence 
to certain social aspects of Christianity 
taught by many missionaries, such as 
opposition to foot-binding, free choice in 
marriage, and greater freedom for wo- 
men. Also many Chinese are prone to 
connect the material prosperity of the 
Christians with Christianity. 

The problem can be illustrated by ref- 
erence to a mission in the Province of 
Chekiang, with which the writer is 
familiar. The mission is in a village of 
30,000 and was operated for twenty 
years by a non-denominational but Fun- 
damentalist missionary and his wife on 
an annual budget of $3,000, a suim equiv- 
alent in buying power in China to at 
least three times as much in America. 
The mission offered no medical facilities 
but did provide considerable amounts for 
charity and tuition fees for children of 
converts. During twenty years of sin- 
cere and unceasing work only 300 con- 
verts were obtained, a large number of 
them being obviously “rice Christians.” 
Converts consisted chiefly of farmers 
who turned to the Western God in years 
when crops were bad. Efforts to con- 


vert the village shop-clerks, the lowest 
literate class, were without success. 
About 1920 the missionary died, and his 
wife returned to America, leaving the 
mission in native hands under her 
largess. The membership is now seventy- 
five and a fourth of this number are em- 
ployes. But hear the story of Mrs. Yen, 
the woman in charge: 

In the Spring of 1927 the Cantonese 
near-communist armies passed through 
the province. It has long been the cus- 
tom of Chinese soldiers to camp in the 
temples of conquered villages and the 
Cantonese, forerunners of the present 
Nationalists, made no _ exception of 
foreign “temples.” Mrs. Yen was politic; 
she already was sewing a Nationalist 
flag for the benefit of her uninvited 
guests when the first group of soldiers 
called upon her. They were not im- 
pressed. Instead they told Mrs. Yen 
that she was “a running-dog of foreign 
imperialism feeding out of a foreign 
rice-bowl” and that she would have to 
evacuate the mission in their favor. 
She neither f:inched nor crawled. “I am 
the oldest revolutionist in this village,” 
she told the soldiers. “I am a Christian 
revolutionist. I was advocating unbind- 
ing of women’s feet, freedom for women 
and free choice in marriage twenty-five 
years ago, before you boys were born. 
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Are these not also your principles? I 
welcome you to the mission as long as 
you want to stay, but I am not going to 
move out.” Although virtually all for- 
eign missionaries evacuated Chekiang 
and closed their missions, many of 
which were looted and burned, Mrs. Yen 
carried on without interruption. 
Unbound feet, free marriage, and 
greater freedom for women—Protestant 
missionaries were advocating these doc- 
trines among Chinese long before any 
Western land had tried woman’s suf- 
frage, and even when Western women 
were. still torturing themselves with 
tight-laced corsets. Thousands of Chi- 
nese became converted to these social 
tenets, though they never made any 
pretense of accepting the more mystical 
phases of missionary teaching, and 
though a considerable group of intellec- 
tuals today have exaggerated free choice 
in marriage and freedom for women into 
feminism and free love. Doutbless the 
ideas of the desirability of unbound feet 
and sex equality would have penetrated 
the social life of Cathay soon or late if 
no missionaries had ever set foot south 
of the Great Wall, Lut they undoubtedly 
hastened the process by several decades. 
Christianity, in some aspects at least, 
has achieved more popularity among 
many Chinese than its apostles. For one 
thing the materialistic sons of Han 
naturally suspect missionaries of ulterior 
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motives. They can understand why men 
should cross many seas to trade, for they 
are born traders, but why men and 
women should devote their lives merely 
for some one else’s eternal salvation finds 
no sympathetic response in the Chinese 
mind. “There’s a nigger in the woodpile,” 
is a common Chinese attitude, and they 
have found much confirmation for this 
viewpoint in the close connection between 
Christian propaganda and “imperialism.” 
Further, many missionaries themselves 
are not particularly impressive. A 
Japanese prince, educated by mission- 
aries, gave his opinion not long ago that 
“most missionaries were missionaries 
because they are mentally unfitted to 
earn a living in any other endeavor.” 
This may be unduly harsh, but the 
writer has many Chinese friends who 
quote it approvingly. 

The writer was in Peking, Tientsin, 
Dairen and Shanghai, all filled with 
missionary refugees, during the month 
following the Nanking incident of 
March, 1927, in which six foreigners 
were killed, and overheard fully a score 
of Christian teachers declare that 
foreign gunboats ought to raze both 
Nanking and Hankow, then the Nation- 
alist capital. Such procedure would 
have resulted in the slaughter of thou- 
sands of women and children, to say 
nothing of unarmed civilian men, but 
nevertheless it was blatantly advocated 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church mission quarters at Wuhu, sixty miles up the Yangtse 
River from Nanking, said to be one of the finest mission stations in China 
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by missionaries in the presence of Eng- 
lish-speaking Chinese and even in the 
English-language press of the Treaty 
Ports. Later in the same year a mis- 
sionary in Hankow, commenting on a 
Red Cross campaign for wounded Na- 
tionalist soldiers, said in the presence of 
his English-speaking Chinese servant 
that he “saw no reason why we should 
give money to save the lives of these 
soldiers; all they have done is to disturb 
our work, stable their horses in our 
chapels, and loot our missions.” 

No effort is here being made to indict 
all missionaries by these expressions of 
savage sentiment, but it is essential to 
note that the missionaries given to such 
declarations were the most vociferous 
during the crisis and consequently the 
ones by whom numerous Chinese judged 
all missionaries. Many Westerners judge 
the Chinese by their worst representa- 
tives and the Chinese reciprocate; that 
is human nature in Peking, or in Peoria, 
Illinois. 

On the other hand, many missionaries 
have achieved great popularity with 
even non-Christian Chinese and some 
have had profound influence on eminent 
leaders of the new China. Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the “father of the Chinese revolu- 
tion,” was a Christian—one infers from 
Judge Paul Linebarger, his biographer, 
that he was converted because Christians 
had steamships of steel while the Chinese 
were still in the sailing junk stage—and 
he had many missionary advisers until 
his latter years, when he turned to the 
Bolsheviki in hope that they would prove 
more effective in aiding Nationalism. 
However, he retained his belief in Chris- 
tianity until his death. Dr. C. T. Wang, 
the brilliant Foreign Minister of the 
present Nationalist régime, is a Chris- 
tian of the type who believes that Chris- 
tian social concepts can bring a fuller 
and freer life to the masses of China. 
Dr. Hu Shih, the great philosopher and 
intellectual leader, who was given his 
early Western education under mission- 
ary auspices, finds much good in the so- 
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cial principles of the Modernists, but 
describes himself as an “atheist.” 

Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, one of the 
most powerful political and military fac- 
tors of the republic, was once a Funda 
mentalist Christian, with many mission- 
ary advisers. He adopted “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” as the war song of 
his troops and was once regarded as a 
sort of Celestial Clovis in the “China-for- 
Christ” movement. He used Christianity 
to instil Cromwellian discipline into his 
soldiers and achieve Puritanical reform 
of the areas he ruled. The Rev. Marcus 
Cheng, Feng’s former chaplain-general, 
tells how the “Christian General” once 
put one of his officers in jail for five 
years, in addition to 400 blows, for 
smoking, and meted out lesser punisii- 
ments to privates for gambling or 
carousing; also how he once restored 
marital harmony between an officer and 
his wife by giving the officer “a good 
beating.” Mr. Cheng further records 
that Feng once brought rain to Minchow 
in a drought by praying to the Christian 
God after the chicanery of heathen 
priests had failed. A little later sun- 
shine was similarly endowed to Chengteh 
to prevent a flood. Feng also “cleaned 
up” many cities and villages by suppress- 
ing gambling and prostitution. 

Feng’s Christianity cooled perceptibly 
after Christian nations tacitly supported 
Great Britain in the revolutionary dis- 
turbances that followed the killing of a 
number of Chinese by British police in 
Shanghai on May 30, 1925. He finally, 
in fact, allied himself with Soviet Rus- 
sia, but in 1927 he helped oust the Bol- 
sheviki. Marshal Feng is still a Puritan 
—his colleagues took care to “clean up” 
Nanking by removing all outward evi- 
dence of gambling and “sing-song” 
gayety when he entered the city in 1928— 
but he no longer pretends to be a Chris- 
tian. In a recent interview he said there 
was some good and much bad in all re- 
ligions; that he now: was interested only 
in practical reforms among the peasants 
from whom he sprang. 
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STANLEY BALDWIN AND WINSTON CHURCHILL 


The Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, two of the most prominent 
figures in the British electoral co Times Wide World 





LAST RITES FOR AMBASSADOR HERRICK 


THE 
FUNERAL 
IN PARIS 

Owen D. Young, 
General Persh- 
ing and Aristide 
Briand, French 
Foreign Minis- 
ter, beside the 
coffin in the pro-! 
cession 
Times Wide World 


ABOARD THE 
TOURVILLE 
The new French 
cruiser which 
brought Ambas- 
sador Herrick’s 
body to America 


Times Wide World 
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EXPERTS AT THE REPARATIONS CONFERENCE 


EMIL 
MOREAU 
Governor 
of the 
Bank of 
France 


Acme 


SIR 

JOSIAH STAMP 
A member of the 
British Delegation 
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REVELSTOKE 
British expert 
who died sudden- 
ly on April 19 
from a heart 
attack brought on 
by over exertion 
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DR. HJALMAR SCHACHT 


President of the Reichsbank 
and head of the German del- 
egation to the Paris 
conference 


Associated Press 





ADMITTED TO THE HALL OF FAME 





HENRY CLAY FRANCIS 


A bust by Robert Aitken, of the great PARKMAN 
Kentucky orator, which, with others on > A bust of the his- 
this page, was recently unveiled at the torian by Hermon 
Hal! of Fame of New York University MacNeil 


Times Wide World Times Wide World 





EMMA WILLARD NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By Francis Grimes. Mrs. Willard was novelist, sculptured by Daniel Chester 
a noted educator French 
Times Wide World 





Times Wide World 





INS AND 
OUTS OF 


SOVIET 
POLITICS 


TROTSKY 

IN EXILE 

The first pho- 

tograph of Leon Trotsky in Constantinople, 

where he lives in guarded seclusion, show- 

ing him for the first time without moustache 
and beard 

Times Wide World 


MICHAEL KALININ 
: recent snapshot of the Chairman of 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Union 
Times Wide World 








= THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 
In a solemn celebration of its tenth anniversary in the Grand Theatre, Moscow 
Times Wide World 
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BYRD’S BASE IN THE ANTARCTIC 


UNLOADING AN ALL-METAL PLANE 
Part of the difficult task, accomplished by the Byrd Expedition, of pitching camp 
on the great ice barrier before the Antarctic winter set in 
New York Times Co 


THE SUPPLY SHIPS 
Moored safely to the edge of the ice barrier 
New York Times Co. 


BYRD’S FOKKER PLANE 
In which Balchen, Gould and June made a geological survey of the Rockefeller 
Mountains. Balchen is seen in the foreground 
New York Times Co 
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NATIVES OF THE BORNEO JUNGLE 


THE SULTAN OF PERAK 
The ruler of several hundred savage tribes who 
inhabit the Federal Malay States south of Indo- 
China. He is an Oxford graduate 
International Commercial 
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DANCING GIRLS OF THE SULTAN 
Dressed in Oriental splendor with ornaments of 
solid gold 


International Commercial 


CHIEF OF THE DYAK 
PYGMIES 
Showing how accurately 
he shot darts through his 
blow-gun at 150 feet 


International Commercial 





BUILDINGS TO ADORN WASHINGTON 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
A model of one of the group of government 
buildings soon to be erected in Wash- 
ington 
Associated Press 


AN 
IMPRES- 
SIVE 


will cover 
a triangu- 
lar area 
from 
Fifteenth 
Street, 
east, 
as /shown 
in this 
complete 
model 
Associated 
Press 


Associated Press 
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This building wil! also house the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Associated Press 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BUILDING | 








PERSIA 
Latest portrait 
of Mirza Reza 

Pahlevi, for- 
mer stable 
boy, who was 
proclaimed 
Shah in 1925. 
He is seated 
on the famous 
peacock 
throne 
Times Wide World 


THREE KINGS OF THE 


THE 
“WATER 
BOY”’ 
First photo- 
graph of 
Bacha Sakau, 
bandit chief, who 
last January 
seized the throne 
of Afghanistan 
on the abdication 
of King Amanul- 
lah and his 
brother, during 
the revolt against 
westernization 


Herbert l’hotos 
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RAS TAFARI 
The Christian ruler 
of Abyssinia who 
claims to be descended 
from King Solomon 
Ewing Galloway 
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GIBRALTAR, BRITISH STRONGHOLD 
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THE BRITISH FLEETS IN THE HARBOR 
The Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets recently assembled for war games near 
Gibraltar. This photograph, made from the signal tower, 1,200 feet up, is one of the 
first to be taken above the “‘unclimable fence’’ 
Times Wide World 





GIBRALTAR’S NEW WATER SUPPL 
Watersheds built on the side of the great rock to collect the rain, which is stored 


in large reservoirs. Lack of springs resulted in this solution of the problem 
Times Wide World 





NEW ACHIEVEMENTS BY AMERICANS 


HUGH S. 
GIBSON 
American _ representa- 
tive at the Preparatory 
Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva. On 
April 22 Mr. Gibson 
electrified the confer- 
ence by presenting a 
new plan for re- 
duction of navies, 
based on ‘‘equivalent 
values’’ 
Times Wide World 
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ROBERT MAYNARD 
HUTCHINS 

Elected President of 
the University of Chi 

cago at the age of 30. 
Mr. Hutchins is Dean of 

the Yale Law School 

Times Wide World 


ELIHU ROOT 

Recently re- | 
turned from Ge-- 

neva, where he 

presented a 

new formula 

for our par- 

ticipation in 

the World | 

Court 


Acme 





LANDMARKS IN-AMERICAN SHIPPING 
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THE MAYFLOWER 


The Presidential 

Yacht since 1905, 

which President 
Hoover has decided to 
dispense with. It will 
probably be sold by 

the Navy 
Times Wide World 
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THE LEVIATHAN 
CHANGES 
HOUSEFLAGS 
The ceremony mark- 
ing the sale of the 
United States Lines 
fleet by the Shipping 
Board to Paul : 
Chapman, Miss 
Joanna Chapman is 
seen hoisting the new 
flag 


Associated Press 
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THE PENSACOLA 


New 10,000-ton cruiser built under the terms of the Washington Conference and 


recently launched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It has a speed of 40 miles an hour 
Times Wide World 
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GEORGE 
BERNARD 
SHAW 
The Irish 
sage in the 
doorway of 
his revolv- 
ing study in 
his garden 
in Hertford- 
shire. Mr. 
Shaw’s new 
| play, ‘‘The 
Appie 
Cart,’’ will 
be pro- 
duced next 
Fall 
Times Wide 

World 
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WELL- 
KNOWN 
AUTHORS 
AT 
WORK 


SIN- 

CLAIR 

LEWIS 
Whose latest novel, 
‘‘Dodsworth,’’ has just 
achieved success here 


and abroad 
hee en eres 


SALVADOR DE 
MADARIAGA 


Until recently Sec- 
retary of the dis- 
armament division 
of the League of , 
Nations. This pro- 
lific Spanish author 
has just published 
an important work 
called ‘‘Disarma.- 
ment’’ 





IN THE SOUTH 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Called out to protect the Loray Textile Mill at Gastonia, North Carolina, after 


more than a thousand workers went on strike 
Acme 


THE STRIKES IN TENNESSEE 
Union leaders invading the textile mills of the Bemberg Corporation at Elizabeth- 


ton, Tenn., where they persuaded more than 5,000 workers to strike 
Acme 
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Did President Wilson Contradict 
Himself on the Secret Treaties? 


[A FRUITFUL SOURCE of Historical Controversy Is Still to Be Found in the 
Question of President Wilson’s Knowledge of the Secret Treaties Between the 
Allies. Did He Know of These Treaties Before He Went to the Paris Peace 
Conference? What Is the Explanation of His Replies to the Senate Committee 
of Inquiry When the Treaty Was Under Consideration? ‘These Are Ques- 
tions With Which the Following Contribution Deals in the Light of Fuller In- 
formation Than Was Available Ten Years Ago. According to Professor Charles 
Seymour, Provost of Yale University, One of Our Most Eminent Historians and 
Author of The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Miss Frear’s Article is “Very 
Well Handled. The Author Has Collected Evidence From a Good Many Sources 
and Has Put the Case With Great Clarity and Breadth. The Conclusion Is Inter- 
esting and, I Think, Entirely Justified by the Evidence.’ Miss Frear Is at Present 
a Graduate Student at Yale.] 


By MARY RENO FREAR 


INE YEARS AGO last August 

President Wilson told the Sen- 

ate Committee on Foreign 

Relations that he had had no 

knowledge of the so-called 
secret treaties until the time of the 
Paris Peace Conference. Since that 
time men have tried to understand 
what he meant, for ignorance such 
as the President insisted upon seemed 
unbelievable. Only the recent publication 
of the third and fourth volumes of The 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House brings 
direct and probably final evidence on this 
point. For the first time a definite 
statement regarding Wilson’s knowledge 
of the secret treaties seems possible. It 
is not inappropriate, accordingly, to at- 
tempt some conclusion as to what was in 
the President’s mind when he made his 
astonishing assertions in August, 1919.* 


“The principal sources of information 
on this subject are the hearings of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
found in 66 Congress, 1 Session, Senate 
Document 106, ‘‘Treaty of Peace With 
Germany’; Ray Stannard Baker’s Wood- 
row Wilson and World Settlement (3 
vols.); Burton J. Hendrick’s Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page (3 vols.); 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House 
(4 vols.), edited by Charles Seymour; 
and a letter by Walter Lippmann, pub- 


In tracing the process by which infor- 
mation about the secret treaties of the 
Allies came to the President of the 
United States, it must be recalled that, 
as they were entered into, these agree- 
ments were intended to be kept absolutely 
secret. They were war measures, de- 
signed to strengthen the Entente forces 
by guarantees, in each case, of a redis- 
tribution of territories in the settlement 
after the war. Noteworthy among these 
treaties were an agreement in regard to 
Constantinople and the Straits, entered 
into by France, Russia and Great Britain 
in March, 1915; the Treaty of London, 
of March 26, 1915, which enumerated the 
territorial advances of Italy to which 
France, Russia and Great Britain were 
willing to assent; the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest, Aug. 17, 1916, by which Rumania 
consented to join the Allies; the Sykes- 
Picot agreement and the Treaty of Saint 
Jean de Maurienne of 1917 in regard to 
the partition of Asiatic Turkey; the 
Franco-Russian arrangements concern- 
ing the frontiers of Germany; and final- 
ly, the notes exchanged between Japan 
and Great Britain, France, Russia and 


lished in the New Republic of March 29, 
1922. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE SECRET TREATIES 


Italy, guaranteeing to Japan the Ger- 
man islands in the Pacific north of the 
Equator, and the rights formerly pos- 
sessed by Germany in the Chinese prov- 
ince of Shantung. 

Within a month after the conclusion of 
the Japanese treaties the United States 
entered the war. Was she informed of 
these contracts among the Allies? “They 
kept these agreements secret from their 
own people, fearing their effect on the 
great masses of the workers and the lib- 
eral group,” writes Ray Stannard Baker; 
“they kept them secret also from their 
smaller Allies, like Serbia, and they kept 
them secret from America, both before 
and after America came into the war.” 
But the treaties did not remain secret in 
Europe, especially after November, 1917, 
when the _ Bolsheviki published the 
treaties from the archives of the Russian 
Foreign Office. These disclosures, which 
omitted the Japanese treaties, were soon 
published and discussed in Western and 
Central Europe. Presently, the Ameri- 
can press began to mention certain “al- 
Later came details, with 


leged” treaties. 
the publication by a few papers of the 
documents given out by the Bolsheviki. 

The American people, however, ab- 
sorbed in the job of winning the war, 
seem to have been little concerned about 


these treaties. If any of them were dis- 
turbed, Lloyd George’s disavowal of some 
of the imperialistic aims of the Allies on 
Jan. 5, 1918, and President Wilson’s fa- 
mous message on the Fourteen Points 
must have reassured them. For this 
reason, the discovery that the treaties 
were considered important at the Paris 
Conference made many Americans feel 
that the Allies had not dealt fairly with 
the United States, that they had not told 
her of the agreements. Observers at the 
conference commented on the “disclo- 
sures,” and wondered whether the Presi- 
dent had known of the treaties before. 
Mr. George Creel wrote afterward that 
the treaties had “never even [been] 
hinted at until President Wilson heard 
of them at Paris and demanded them.” 

One genuine “disclosure” at the con- 
ference was that of the Japanese treaties. 
These arrangements had not been pub- 
lished in Russia and had escaped public- 
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ity until, on Jan. 27, 1919, President 
Wilson found that they were to be con- 
sidered in the plans for a mandatory sys- 
tem in the Pacific. They were more 
thoroughly discussed when the Shantung 
problem was reached. 


FIGHT AGAINST OLD DIPLOMACY 


The general American opinion at this 
time was that the Paris Conference was 
the scene of a combat between the old 
diplomacy and the new. But some writ- 
ers question whether the Allies really 
had failed to inform the American Gov- 
ernment about their agreements. When 
the Treaty of Versailles was being con- 
sidered by the United States Senate, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ques- 
tioned Secretary of State Lansing and 
the President on the same point. 

From the record of the committee’s 
interviews with Lansing on Aug. 6 and 
Aug. 11, 1919, it is clear that the State 
Department was never officially in- 
formed of the treaties by the Allies, 
either through the usual diplomatic chan- 
nels, or by the leaders of the special 
British and French missions to America 
in the Spring of 1917. Nevertheless, the 
department received from its Russian 
branch reports concerning all of the 
European treaties as published in Rus- 
sia. In regard to the Japanese treaties, 
Lansing explained that-he had been told 
by the British Ambassador in 1916 and 
by Japan’s special envoy to America in 
1917, that Great Britain and Japan had 
practically arranged to divide Germany’s 
islands in the Pacific; but he asserted 
that until February, 1919, he had known 
nothing of the actual agreement, with its 
Shantung provisions, nor of the adhesion 
of the other Allies to those terms. At 
his first hearing, Lansing’s answers were 
vague and indefinite. Only after he had 
been allowed several days in which to 
“refresh his memory” on certain points 
was he able to furnish the Scnators with 
specific data. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
met the President at the White House on 
Aug. 19. Again they brought up the 
matter of the secret treaties: 


SENATOR BoraH—* * * T should like to 
know when the first knowledge came to 
this government with reference to the 
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secret treaties between Japan, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy and France concerning the 
German possessions in Shantung. 

THE PRESIDENT—I thought that Secre- 
tary Lansing had looked that up and told 
you. I can only reply from my own 
knowledge, and my own knowledge came 
after I reached Paris. 

SENATOR BoraH—We did get a reply from 
Mr. Lansing to the same effect so far as 
he was concerned. When did the secret 
treaties between Great Britain, France 
and the other nations of Europe in ref- 
erence to certain adjustments in Europe 
first come to your knowledge? Was that 
after you had reached Paris also? 

THE PRESIDENT—Yes, the whole series of 
understandings were disclosed to me for 
the first time then. 

SENATOR BorAH—Then we had no knowl- 
edge of these treaties, so far as our gov- 
ernment was concerned, until you reached 
Paris? 

THE PRESIDENT—Not unless there was 
information at the State Department of 
which I knew nothing. 


Thus far, the President’s statement in 
regard to the Japanese treaties agrees 
with that of Mr. Lansing—that he 
learned of them only after he reached 
Paris. As to the other treaties, the 
statement is not so clear. Without deny- 
ing that the State Department might 
have had the information, he insisted 
that, personally, he had no knowledge of 
the whole series before he went to Paris. 
Later, the Senators inquired as to 
whether the Allies had in any way com- 
municated with our government concern- 
ing the treaties: 


SENATOR JOHNSON—Was the Government 
of the United States officially informed 
at any time between the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany and the 
signing of the armistic, of agreements 
made by the Allied Governments in re- 
gard to the settlement of the war? 

THE PRESIDENT—No; not so far as I 
know. 

SENATOR JOHNSON—So far as you are 
aware, was it unofficially informed dur- 
ing that period? 

THE PRESIDENT—I would be more clear 
in my answer, Senator, if I knew just 
what you were referring to. 

SENATOR JOHNSON—I am referring to the 
so-called secret treaties which disposed 
of territory among the belligerents. 

THE PRESIDENT—You mean like the 
Treaty of London? 

irae JOHNSON—Yes; like the London 
pact. 

THE PRESIPENT—NO; no, sir. 

SENATOR JOHNSON—Could you _ state 
whether or not any officiai investigation 
was made by our government to ascertain 
whether or not there were any such trea- 
ties of territorial disposition? 

THE PRESIDENT—There was no such in- 
vestigation. 

SENATOR JOHNSON—These specific trea- 
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ties, then—the Treaty of London, on the 
basis of which Italy entered the war; the 
agreement with Rumania, in August, 
1916; the various agreements in respect 
to Asia Minor, and the agreements con- 
summated in the Winter of 1917 between 
France and Russia relative to the fron- 
tiers of Germany, and particularly in re- 
lation to the Saar Valley and the left bank 
of the Rhine—none of these did we (and 
when I say ‘‘we’’ I mean you, Mr. Presi- 
dent) have any knowledge of prior to 
the conference at Paris? 


THE PRESIDENT—No, sir. I can confi- 


dently answer that ‘‘No,’”’ in regard to 
myself. 


* * fb 

SENATOR JOHNSON—When our govern- 
ment through you, Mr. President, in Jan- 
uary, 1918, made the Fourteen Points as 
the basis for peace, were those points 
made with the knowledge of the existence 
of the secret agreements? 

THE PRESIDENT—NO; oh, no. 

SENATOR JOHNSON—It was not intended, 
then, by the expression of these Fourteen 
Points, to supplant the aims contained in 
the secret treaties? 

THE PRESIDENT—Since £ knew nothing of 
them, necessarily not. 

Again does President Wilson’s state- 
ment about the European agreements 
vary from that of Mr. Lansing. Briefly, 
he asserted that he had not been in- 
formed about the treaties, officially or 
unofficially, and had not been aware of 
their existence before he went to Paris. 
If one is to accept that assertion, he 
must suppose that the notices of the 
treaties which appeared in American 
newspapers during the Winter of 1917- 
1918 escaped the attention of the Presi- 
dent entirely, or, possibly, that he dis- 
missed them as examples of propaganda. 
It must also be assumed that he was not 
informed of the treaties which were re- 
ported to the State Department from 
Russia. In neither case can anything to 
the contrary be proved. 


THE TREATY OF LONDON 


On the other hand, there is evidence 
to show that news of at least some of 
the treaties came to the President before 
it reached the newspapers or the State 
Department. On May 8, 1915, Ambassa- 
dor Page communicated to President 
Wilson some information, gathered unof- 
ficially, in regard to the newly made 
Treaty of London and plans for inducing 
Rumania to enter the war. Similarly, 
Colonel House, who was in Europe in 
1915 and in 1916, sent word to the Presi- 
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dent on May 14 and 17, 1915, about the 
same matters. While the exact terms of 


the treaties were given by neither infor- 
mant, it is certain that news of them 
reached the President very early. 

Of greater importance than such news- 
gathering by Americans abroad is the 
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Balfour, then British Foreign Secre- 
tary, spoke in a similar vein in 1918. On 
March 4, he was asked in the House of 
Commons “whether there have been com- 
municated to President Wilson copies of 
all treaties, whether secret or public, and 
memoranda of all other agreements or 


THE BIG THREE 


President Wilson, M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George in 
Paris, just after the signing of the Versailles Treaty in 1919 


question: Did the governments of the 
Allies ever communicate with the Ameri- 
can Government concerning the treaties? 
Philip Kerr, formerly secretary to Lloyd 
George, wrote on Aug. 27, 1922, that the 
instructions of the British Government 
to its representatives at the time America 
entered the war were to disclose every- 
thing to the United States, but that some 
misundersanding had occurred about the 
‘lisclosure of the secret treaties, for which 
several explanations were possible, but 
about which he had no precise knowledge. 


undertakings to which this country has 
become a party since Aug. 4, 1914; and if 
not, whether copies of all such documents 
will be handed to the American Ambas- 
sador in London.” Balfour replied that 
“the honorable member may rest assured 
that President Wilson is kept fully in- 
formed by the Allies.’ Again, on May 
16, 1918, Balfour stated: “I have no 
secrets from President Wilson. Every 
thought I have in the way of diplomacy 
connected with the war is absolutely 
open to President Wilson. I do not be- 
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lieve it is possible for Great Britain and 
the United States of America to carry 
on the great work in which they are en- 
gaged and to deal with the complex prob- 
lems which we have from day to day 
without complete confidence; and so far 
as I am concerned, complete confidence 
has always been given.” Balfour might 
well speak with authority, since he him- 
self had headed the British Mission to 
the United States in April, 1917. 

Yet, two years later, the President 
made practically a flat contradiction to 
Balfour’s words. This led men to ask in 
1919: Are the President’s statements 
true? Was Balfour’s statement of March 
4, 1918, a falsehood? In 1922, after his 
attention had been drawn to some in- 
stalments of Baker’s Woodrow Wilson 
and World Settlement, Balfour wrote to 
Colonel House: “He [Mr. Baker] cer- 
tainly is wrong in his statement that 
Wilson was kept in ignorance by me of 
the secret treaties—an error which I 
feel the more acutely because it is a 
calumny which, if I remember correctly, 
I have already contradicted. * * * I was 
absolutely open with President Wilson 
about the secret treaties.” Proof of 
Balfour’s sincerity has come with the 
recent publication of the House papers 
and diary of 1917. Here is a record of 
certain interviews which took place while 
Balfour was in America. 


COLONEL Hovuse’s PURPOSE 


At first, Colonel House was anxious to 
avoid all discussion of peace settlements, 
fearing that in discussing the terms “the 
Allies might come to hate each other 
more than they hated Germany,” and he 
soon found that Balfour concurred in 
that fear. Nevertheless, President Wil- 
son seemed anxious not to let slip the 
opportunity for reaching some under- 
standing with Balfour in regard to war 
aims. House wrote in his diary on April 
26, 1917: “My thought was that there 
was no harm in discussing it between 
themselves if it was distinctly understood 
and could be said that there was no of- 
ficial discussion of the subject, and 
neither government would discuss peace 
terms with any of the other Allies. It 
was agreed that this should be done.” 
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Accordingly, Balfour was invited to the 
White House for a family dinner and 
conference on April 30. 

In the meantime, on April 28, House 
himself talked over with Balfour the 
peace terms which should be imposed at 
the end of the war. The understanding 
was that whatever conclusions they 
reached were to be conveyed to the Presi- 
dent by House before the dinner and con- 
ference on April 30. After they had dis- 
cussed the possible future boundaries for 
Poland, Serbia, Rumania and Austria- 
Hungary, they came to the question of 
Italy’s aspirations. House recorded in 
his diary: 


This led me to ask what treaties were 
out between the Allies, as to the division 
of the spoils after the war. He said they 
had treaties with one another, and that 
when Italy came in they made one with 
her in which they promised pretty mucn 
what she demanded. 

Balfour spoke with regret at the spec- 
tacle of the great nations sitting down 
and dividing the spoils of war, or, as he 
termed it, ‘‘dividing the bearskin before 
the bear was killed.’’ I asked him if he 
did not think it proper for the Allies to 
give copies of these treaties to the Presi- 
dent for his confidential information. He 
thought such a request entirely reason- 
able and said he would have copies made 
for that purpose. He was not certain 
they had brought them over, but if not. 
he would send for them. 


The secret treaties figured most promi- 
nently in the conversation when Asia 
Minor and Constantinople were discussed, 
The terms which were talked of, as 
House recorded them, agree in general 
with the terms of the Treaty of London. 
The Japanese treaties, on the other hand, 


were not discussed. House wrote that 
he and Balfour “did not touch upon the 
German colonies,’ nor “upon Japan, 
China, or the Eastern question gener- 
ally.” 

The next conversation in regard to the 
terms of the peace settlement occurred 
after the “family dinner” on April 30. 
This was the opportunity for Balfour to 
talk over the matter directly with the 
President. Again the record is the Coio- 
nel’s diary. After dinner, President 
Wilson, Mr. Balfour and Colonel House 
began a conference, “the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated.” The 
President did most of the talking. “The 
ground we covered was exactly the same 
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as Balfour and I had covered in our con- 
ference Saturday. [The italics are mine.] 
I tried to steer the conversation so as to 
embrace what Balfour had said to me 
and what the President and I had agreed 
upon in former conferences.” House’s 
diary continues: 

The discussion ran from shortly after 8 
o’clock until nearly half past 10, when the 
President was due at a reception given by 
the Secretary of State to the members of 
Congress to meet the British and French 
Missions. ’ 

I asked Balfour again about the Allies’ 
treaties with each other and the desira- 
bility of his giving copies to the Presi- 
dent. He again agreed to do so. 

When the conference broke up I walked 
downstairs with Mr. Balfour and asked 
if he felt that his mind and that of the 
President had touched on all points. He 
was quite enthusiastic and said he had 
never had a more interesting interview. 
He spoke of the President having a won- 
derful combination of human philosophy 
and political sagacity. 

The President and Mr. Balfour went to 
the reception together and I went to my 
room to prepare for the train. Before I 
left, the President had returned and we 
had a few minutes’ further conversation. 
He was delighted at Balfour’s comments 
and seemed happy over the results of the 
evening’s work. 

If, as Colonel House wrote that eve- 
ning, Wilson, Balfour and House covered 
exactly the same ground as House and 
Balfour had gone over before, it is evi- 
dent that they discussed at least the ex- 
istence of the secret treaties, even if in 
doing so they were interested less in the 
actual agreements than in finding the 
terms upon which a permanent peace 
could be arranged. Both House and Wil- 
son seem to have thought that the treaties 
could be supplanted by terms which 
would be fair to all. (Some weeks later, 
the President wrote to House: “England 
and France have not the same views in 
regard to peace that we have by any 
means. When the war is over we can 
force them to our way of thinking.’’) 

Several times after Balfour’s visit the 
treaties, notably that of London, came 
to the President’s attention. On Jan. 30, 
1918, shortly after the drafting of the 
Fourteen Points, Balfour wrote to Presi- 
dent Wilson in regard to the Treaty of 
London, about which he understood the 
President was concerned: 

I gather from the message sent by 


Wiseman that you would like to know 
my thoughts on the Italian territorial 
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claims under the Treaty of London, con- 
cluded in 1915. 

That treaty (arranged, of course, long 

before I was at the Foreign Office) bears 
on the face of it evident proof of the 
anxiety of the Allies to get Italy into the 
war, and of the use to which that anx- 
iety was put by the Italian negotiators. 
But a treaty is a treaty; and we—I mean 
England and France (of Russia I say 
nothing)—are bound to uphold it in letter 
and in spirit. The objections to it, in- 
deed, are obvious enough: It assigns to 
Italy territories on the Adriatic which are 
not Italian but Slav; and the arrange- 
ment is justified not on the grounds of 
nationality but on the grounds of strat- 
egy. 
Now I do not suggest that we should 
rule out such arguments with a pedantic 
consistency. Strong frontiers make for 
peace; and though great crimes against 
the principle of nationality have been 
committed in the name of ‘“‘strategic ne- 
cessity,’”’ still, if a particular boundary 
adds to the stability of international re- 
lations, and if the populations concerned 
be numerically insignificant, I would not 
reject it in deference to some a priori 
principle. Each case must be considered 
on its own merits. 

Personally, however, I am in doubt 
whether Italy would really be strength- 
ened by the acquisition of all her Adriatic 
claims; and in any case it does not seem 
probable that she will endeavor to pro- 
long the war in order to obtain them. 
Of the three west-European belligerents 
she is certainly the most war-weary; and 
if she could secure peace and “Italia Ir- 
redenta’’?’ she would, I believe, not be ill 
satisfied. * * * 

P. S.—I shall always be delighted to 
answer with complete frankness any 
question you care to put to me. But this 
I think you know already, 


Again, just before the armistice, allu- 
sions to the secret treaties came to the 


President’s view. An official American 
commentary on the Fourteen Points was 
being prepared at the request of the 
Allies. In the draft which the President 
approved on Oct. 30, 1918, appeared these 
sentences: “This proposal [Point IX] 
is less than the Italian claim, less, of 
course, than the territory allotted by the 
Treaty of London. * * * Syria has al- 
ready been allotted to France by agree- 
ment with Great Britain. * * *” 


House’s ARMISTICE DAy CABLE 


The Treaty of London was mentioned 
very specifically in Colonel House’s Ar- 
mistice Day cable, urging the President 
to assure the Yugoslavs of consideration 
at the peace conference: “This act is 
advisable in order to reassure them in 
the face of the Italian occupation of the 
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Dalmatian coast along the line of the 
Treaty of London. * * * United States 
alone is in a position to speak a word of 
caution, since France and Britain are 
committed by the Pact of London.” 

It is quite evident, therefore, that both 
before and after America’s entrance into 
the war, enough was told the President 
to make him aware of the existence of 
the treaties. In fact, in a cable to House 
on Dec. 1, 1917, Wilson himself referred 
to the Allies’ plans “for division of ter- 
ritory such as have been contemplated in 
Asia Minor.” Perhaps he never studied 
the terms of the agreements from the 
texts, since there seems to have been 
some misunderstanding whereby the 
copies promised by Balfour were never 
sent; but there can be no doubt that at 
one time, long before the peace confer- 
ence, the President knew about certain 
of the secret treaties. 

Apparently, the Japanese treaties were 
never communicated to President Wilson. 
Not only were they not published in Rus- 
sia, nor reported to the State Depart- 
ment, but House and Balfour did not 
discuss them. Here the “complete confi- 
dence” of which Balfour spoke did not 
exist, possibly because he was engaged 
chiefly in answering questions, and, in 
giving information on the problems in 
which House and Wilson were interested, 
he neglected to mention this other point. 
At any rate, knowledge of the actua! 
Japanese agreements seems first to have 
come to both Lansing and the President 
at the peace conference. 

As to the other treaties, however, Pres- 
ident Wilson’s replies to the Senate Com- 
mittee were plainly inaccurate. Perhaps 
he was technically right in saying that 
he had never been officially informed, 
since he and House had agreed before- 
hand that the Balfour conversations 
should not be official. The statement 
that he had no knowledge of the “speci- 
fic” treaties before the conference in 
Paris must be questioned, particularly in 
the case of the Treaty of London. And 
certainly his answers were not in accord 
with the facts when he stated that “the 
whole series of understandings” had 
been disclosed to him for the first time 
at the conference; when he denied that 
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the United States Government had ever 
been “unofficially informed” of the 
treaties; and when he denied having any 
knowledge of even the existence of the 
treaties at the time when he enumerated 
the Fourteen Points as the basis for 
peace. What is the explanation for those 
answers? Did the President confuse the 
Japanese treaties with the others? Some 
of his replies might be explained in this 
way, but at the point when he himsel! 
suggested the Treaty of London as an 
example of the “so-called secret treaties,” 
it is clear that he was not thinking then 
of the Japanese treaties alone. 

Perhaps the answer may be looked for 
in the fact that just at this time Presi- 
dent Wilson was preparing to “go to the 
country” in behalf of the peace treaty 
and the League Covenant in which he 
was so vitally interested. Since he nat- 
urally was anxious to have the treaty 
appear in as favorable a light as possi- 
ble, could his denial of all knowledge of 
the secret treaties be interpreted as an 
effort to save the new treaty from the 
implication of “secret diplomacy”? Bui 
if that was the President’s purpose, 
would he not have sought to avoid spe- 
cific mention of the treaties and to pass 
over the whole subject as quickly as pos- 
sible? Instead, he introduced the name 
of the best known of all the treaties. 

Was President Wilson’s ignorance a 
pretense, as some observers suggested in 
1919? Had he actually considered the 
answers he was to make on this point, 
and decided to misstate the facts? Surely 
he must have realized that his answers 
would be scrutinized with care, and that 
any flaw on so important a matter as 
this would be found out. Had he stopped 
to think about it he must have seen that 
what had been evidence of the secret 
treaties for him might be found by others 
as evidence of his deception. Was not 
Page’s message in the State Department? 
Might not Balfour deny these misstate: 
ments or publish his version of what 
happened while he was in America? 
Sooner or later, these negative answers 
must be proved untrue. Nothing, there- 
fore, was to be gained by a pretense, 
but much might be lost if it were dis- 
covered before the question of the peace 
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treaty had been settled. For these rea- 
sons alone, it is highly improbable that 
Wilson’s denial of knowledge of the 
treaties was a deliberate lie. 


WILSON’S PURPOSE 


Suppose, however, that the President 
did not realize that anything could be 
traced against his assertions, that he did 
not remember what evidence could be 
found against them. Could he have for- 
gotten the various ways by which news 
of the treaties had come to him, as weil 
as the exact time when he had learned 
of them? 

From the start, President Wilson was 
more interested in the aims they repre- 
sented than in the treaties themselves. 
Even after his conference with Balfour, 
Wilson “seemed happy over the result 
of the evening’s work.” If he had realized 
the full significance of the treaties and 
the importance which the Allies attached 
to them, would he have felt so optimistic 
about his own plans for a just peace? 
When, on Dec. 1, 1917, he referred to the 
territorial aspirations of the Allies, he 
was insistent that such matters should 
be left for the peace conference. Even 
after Balfour’s letter of January, 1918, 
had informed him that Great Britain 
must consider herself bound by the Lon- 
don treaty, he continued to reiterate that 
the price of a lasting peace was to be 
“Impartial justice in every item of the 
settlement, no matter whose interest was 
crossed.” 

If the President was so confident that 
the secret agreements were to be super- 
seded, they certainly did not remain up- 
permost in his mind. It is not improba- 
ble that the treaties, as such, slipped en- 
tirely out of his thoughts while he turned 
his attention to his activities as War 
President in 1918. Possibly the mention 
of two of the treaties late in the Fall 
revived some thought of them, but a 
realization of their importance seems not 
to have come until later. After having 
centred all his interest in the accom- 
plishment of a just peace, and after hav- 
ing had his program accepted as the 
basis for the armistice, he must have felt 
a distinct shock when he found the 
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treaties looming up as an obstacle in the 
path of the peace conference. Then was 
Wilson fully impressed by the treaties. 
This forceful renewal of a disagreeable 
subject perhaps accounts for his insist- 
ing that the “whole series” was revealed 
to him at Paris. Colonel House wrote 
in 1928: 

It may be that he forgot the date when 
the information first reached him. There 
was nothing to be gained by a misstate- 
ment, and it is clear to me that he spoke 
from conviction. There was no man liv- 
ing at that time who had more varied 
information and misinformation brought 
to him than President Wilson. How 


could he, on the spur of the moment, 
know when he first heard of this or that? 


Furthermore, it must be recalled that 
in the Summer of 1919 the President 
was almost worn out physically. Scarcely 
a month after he gave his testimony 
came his complete collapse. In such a 
condition of mind and body, and while 
undergoing a sort of criticism which was 
particularly irritating to him, it is not 
unlikely that his thoughts on the order 
of events in the months preceding the 
peace conference became confused. 

Ray Stannard Baker, writing in de- 
fense of the President in The New Re- 
public of April 12, 1922, asserted that 
“there are only two possible positions 
to be taken as to the President’s knowl- 
edge of the secret treaties: (1) That he 
lied when he said to the Senate Com- 
mittee that ‘the whole series of under- 
standings’ was disclosed to him for the 
first time when he reached Paris; (2) 
That he was, as he says, ignorant of 
them.” Mr. Baker’s second alternative 
certainly can no longer be held. For this 
reason, the writer prefers to restate the 
alternatives: (1) That the President lied 
when he denied any knowledge of the 
secret treaties before he reached Paris; 
(2) That, not remembering the time and 
circumstances of his learning of the 
treaties, he felt that he was telling the 
truth. Until, and unless, evidence is 
brought forward to prove that President 
Wilson actually considered his answers 
beforehand and intentionally posed as 
not having known of the treaties, the 
writer believes that the latter alternative 
is the only one tenable. 
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[AIRPLANES SERVE VARIOUS FUNCTIONS as Part of the Navy’s Fighting 
Forces and Have, as the Writer of This Article Shows, Become an Integral Part 


of the Fleets. 


This Article Was Read and Approved by a High Officer of the 


United States Navy Who Is Especially Concerned With Naval Aviation.] 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


VERY MINUTE during a 

naval engagement it is possi- 

ble for the battle line of the 

United States battle fleet to 

rain across an enemy line 
approximately 600 projectiles, weigh- 
ing in the aggregate nearly 900,000 
pounds. These shells are loaded with 
bursting charges designed to wreak 
havoc on the deck of an enemy ship. 
When fired at long ranges, as would be 
the case in a modern naval battle, these 
shells would fall at angles approximating 
that from which an aerial bomb, dropped 
from an airplane dashing through the 
clouds high above, would appzoach the 
same vessel. Against either battleship 
or aerial attack, therefore, side armor 
becomes ineffective. Navy chiefs learned 
this years ago. The Battle of Jutland, 
in the opinion of some experts, would 
have had an entirely different ending 
had airplanes been present to direct fire. 
Their function there would have approxi- 
mated their function in the United States 
fleet of today. 

Manifestly an attack which would 
send 600 bombs dropping from airplanes 
on enemy ships every minute during an 
engagement would require no fewer than 
800 airplanes flying across the enemy 
line every sixty seconds. Not only would 
this prove exceedingly difficult from a 
physical point of view but also very 
costly. <A large fleet of airplanes would 
have to be built, maintained and trans- 
ported to the scene of action. Navy tac- 
ticians agree generally that when, if 
ever, the battle fleet meets an enemy in 
battle, the navy must depend upon its 
powerful surface guns to deliver its most 
effective striking blows. The airplane 
has not yet been endowed with a car- 
rying capacity sufficient to put it in 


competition offensively with the big 
guns. So much talk of aviation has been 
heard during the last two or three years 
that one was apt to forget the surface 
guns. The importance of bombing has 
been overemphasized and the big guns 
nearly forgotten in the popular rush 
toward airplanes and the means carried 
by them to attack an enemy. 

Naval aviation has undoubtedly pro- 
gressed since the war. It provides de- 
fense for the fleet and takes part in 
the mythical offensives off our shores 
during monthly exercises by harassing 
enemy air and surface craft, but—and 
this is much more important to the of- 
ficers charged with winning battles in 
time of war—the business of the air- 
planes is to provide the eyes for the fleet. 
“Without eyes,” as Rear Admiral J. 
M. Reeves, commander of the aircraft 
squadrons, battle fleet, explains, “the 
commander-in-chief cannot dispose his 
forces for an engagement. He must 
know not only the general location of the 
enemy but the exact spot, disposition of 
vessels and direction and speed the enemy 
fleet has assumed. For this he must 
rely on speedy airplanes sent aloft from 
the decks of vessels under his command.” 

By way of commemorating the final 
organization of the naval air force as a 
concrete whole during 1928 and to dem- 
onstrate the efficacy of naval aircraft 
as eyes for the fleet, the navy informally 
sent the battle and scouting fleets on 
their annual cruise to engage in an avia- 
tion problem. The problem was under- 
taken off the west coast of Central 
America. The whole of the United States 
fleet took part in the exercises. With 
the vessels sailing from Atlantic ports 
and those from Pacific ports went an air 
force unexcelled in size, equipm mnt or 
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training. The scouting fleet carried from 
Atlantic waters a large seaplane scout- 
ing squadron and the spotting squad- 
rons embarked on the battleships and 
cruisers. With the battle fleet from 
San Pedro and San Diego went those 
eraft of sea and air which comprise the 
battle fleet’s air force. Here one notes 
the unusual sight of surface vessels serv- 
ing complementary to and as supporters 
of aircraft squadrons—one of the most 
significant tributes yet accorded military 
or naval aviation. 

This “force within a force” is made 
up of 170 airplanes, the 3 aircraft car- 
riers, the tenders Gannet and Aroostook, 
and 7 destroyers. The destroyers de- 
fend the carriers against submarine 
attack and assist the planes when they 
land on the sea. On the carriers are 
based 170 fighting, scouting and tor- 
pedo-bombing planes. The Saratoga and 
Lexington carry 40 combat and 32 bomb- 
ing planes each, while those remaining 
are on the Langley. Each carrier can 
launch all its planes into the air in a 
shorter time than seventy-two planes can 


take off from a spacious and properly 


equipped airport, and receive them 
aboard again in a very short time. On 
the battleships of the battle fleet were 
embarked three full squadrons of thirty- 
six modern spotting planes. These are 
the real eyes of the fleet that control 
gunfire and extend the range of the gun 
at least one-third. The complete force 
of planes with the fleet included 90 sin- 
gle-seat fighters, 54 large torpedo and 
bombing planes, and 106 two-place obser- 
vation and spotting planes. Bombers 
carry crews of five, torpedoes weighing 
1,800 pounds and other equipment, in- 
cluding radio and machine guns. The 
fighting and observation planes also 
carry machine guns and light bombs, 
while the latter are equipped with radio. 


STRONG AERIAL UNITS 


“It is important to realize the true 
strength of these large units,” says Ad- 
miral Reeves. “A fighting organization 
of 250 planes constitutes a large item in 
itself. When you remember, however, 
that these planes can go to any port in 
the world under escort of the entire 
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United States fleet, it becomes less dif- 
ficult to understand their potential 
value. They become a mobile air force, 
capable of operating from the decks of 
their ships, from the surface of the 
water or from the land, as occasion 
may require. This, too, is important— 
none of these planes is more than ten 
months old; most of them are from four 
to seven months old; and all the air- 
cooled engines with which they are pow- 
ered were delivered to the navy during 
the last year. These planes represent 
the highest development of aeronautics 
to date. Although they are standard 
service airplanes they hold many world 
records for performance. They are a 
compact, homogeneous unit and an in- 
tegral part of the United States fleet. 
Of the fleet air force, the carrier Lang- 
ley is the only obsolete vessel. The in- 
adequacy of her size and power may 
be more readily understood when her 
6,000 horsepower is compared with the 
180,000 horsepower delivered to the four 
screws of the Saratoga or Lexington. 
The Langley steams at a maximum speed 
of 15 knots, the large carriers at 34. Yet 
the Langley has proved the training and 
proving ground. It is on her that the 
present pilots have been trained and the 
present developments have been based. 
“Excellent pilots manifestly are our 
first requirement, for aerial eyes would 
avail the fleet nothing in the absence of 
well-trained personnel to man them. In 
order to be employed effectively and ef- 
ficiently in a naval battle, aircraft must 
be operated by skilled technical men who 
have a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples and tactics of naval warfare. They 
must know the power and capability of 
various naval weapons in order compe- 
tently to coordinate the aerial attack of 
various types of aircraft and to launch 
aircraft into the naval battle in that 
manner and at that time which is most 
effective. There must be present in a 
single individual the elements of courage, 
training, experience an@ intelligent judg- 
ment. The human eye that looks out 
from the naval airplane operating as an 
eye of the fleet attains that right only 
after long training. At the outset only 
those are selected who are physically 
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qualified officers possessing the neces- 
sary knowledge of maritime affairs and 
of naval tactics. These are sent to the 
flight school at Pensacola, where they 
receive a nine months’ course. Those 
who prove themselves fitted are gradu- 
ated as naval aviators and go to the 
fleet. Day after day from the decks of 
vessels in the fleet these naval aviators 
are taught the purpose of their flying 
and receive training and experience in 
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more directly in that capacity. The 
patrol planes belong in a class apart. 
These are the giant flying boats, fairly 
complete naval craft in themselves. When 
operating with the fleet they propel 
themselves from point to point and do 
not operate from the decks of surface 
vessels. These engage in long-range 
scouting and search. They carry heavy 
loads, reach surprisingly high altitudes, 
and, being all-metal in construction, are 


U. S. Navy Official Photo. 


Torpedo and bombing planes flying in formation in San Diego Harbor 


combined and coordinate tactics in fleet 
operations and manoeuvres.” 

Several years of intensive training and 
experience must pass before a naval 
aviator will have acquired the skill, tech- 
nique, knowledge, training and experi- 
ence necessary to make him of real and 
maximum value. In time he achieves 
the post of squadron commander in one 
of the three wings, whereupon he be- 
comes responsible for the operation of a 
group of airplanes whose success be- 
comes indispensable to the success of a 
fleet operation. 

Airplanes perform four general types 
of work for the navy. They fight, they 
observe and spot gunfire, they engage 
in torpedo and bombing expeditions, and 
they serve as patrols. Patrol and ob- 
servation duties are relatively the same. 
All classes are “fleet eyes,” though the 
spotting, scouting and patrol planes act 


seaworthy for long periods. Rodman 
Wanamaker’s America was the forerun- 
ner of the present PN flying boat, as 
that patrol type is designated. 


THE FLYING BOAT IN ACTION 


The flying boat fills a definite need 
with the fleet. Suppose a PN-12 (during 
war) were flying 300 miles off the Pan- 
ama Canal. An observer sights over the 
horizon smoke from an enemy funnel. 
What follows his observation? First, the 
crew attempts to determine the identity 
of the vessel and its companigns, if any. 
This accomplished, they maintain contact 
as long as possible without disclosing 
their location, meanwhile radioing de- 
tailed information of the enemy’s move- 
ments to the commander-in-chief with 
the battle fleet anchored at the canal. 
In doing this the officers of the patrol 
perform a scouting service in obtaining 
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Planes ready on the flight deck of the U. S. S. Saratoga 


and sending to the commander-in-chief 
information of the enemy. Finally, 
having determined that the “enemy” 
fleet approaches the canal for the pur- 
pose of attacking and destroying it, and 
having been discovered by enemy look- 
outs, the patrol returns to its base. The 
battle fleet, arrayed between the enemy 
and its objective, is ready. Both com- 
manders-in-chief are anxious to close 
and fight it out. Each knows the gen- 
eral location of the other and each must 
learn the other’s exact position in order 
to carry out his battle plan. In addition 


to using surface scouts, each com- 
mander immediately will launch scouting 
planes to obtain this information. As 
these scouts disappear, the battle fleet 
deploys, awaiting the word of contact. 
To be effective, these scouting planes 
must be capable of two things: penetrat- 
ing the enemy screen and radioing the 
information acquired to the commander- 
in-chief. An aerial eye, in order to “see 
all, hear all and tell nothing—to the 
enemy,” must be able to take off quickly 
and speed to its destination. Accordingly 
the scouts are embarked aboard the car- 


Ewing Galloway 


The airplane carrier U. S. S. Langley 
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riers, from whose decks they can rise in 
any weather. These planes are equipped 
with wheels, while the spotters, also two- 
seat observation planes, are on pontoons 
and stationed aboard battleships. These 
are launched from catapults and land on 
the sea. 


AIRPLANES IN ACTION 


While the commander-in-chief of the 
battle fleet deploys his forces, reports 
from the scouts come in. The radio 
buzzes, surface ships are formed into 
lines, which shall be ready for attack or 
defense. Then comes a message early 
anticipated—the enemy has launched a 
bombing attack. “Order out the fight- 
ers!” comes the command to the carriers. 
The white flag goes up alongside the 
“island,” as the superstructure is called. 
Engines roar, pilots signal ready, devices 
which hold the planes to the deck are re- 
leased, and away they rush! Each plane, 
while apparently starting from a stand- 
still, begins to move along the deck with 
an initial air speed approximating 30 
miles an hour. The carrier, during the 
take-offs, steams directly into the wind 
at speeds varying from 15 to 20 knots. 
Add to its surface speed the wind veloc- 
ity and you get the air speed. Imme- 
diately on taking off, the fighters form 
into squadrons. They climb rapidly, 
anxious to put themselves above any 
enemy planes they may encounter. Each 
pilot tests his machine guns, for upon 
these and mastery of his plane depend 
their lives—and the fleet’s safety! 

The fighting airplane has a dual mis- 
sion. Not only must it be sufficiently 
speedy to match skill witn enemy fight- 
ers but it also must carry as heavy a 
load of bombs as possible. These it will 
drop on eneiny surface craft. The fighter 
must have speed and be able to land 
slowly on the carrier. American Navy 
fighting planes must out-perform any 
airplanes they encounter in order to 
maintain supremacy of the air. The 
fighters meet. High above the ocean, 
and possibly out of sight of the two 
fleets, they battle to the end, diving, 
climbing, turning, shooting, until de- 
feated warriors meet their end by drop- 
ping into the sea. 
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The air battle does not cease with the 
close of the fighters’ engagement. Bomb- 
ers follow the fighters into the air. 
These are fairly long-range land planes 
of great carrying capacity, against 
whose bellies snuggle torpedoes weighing 
nearly a ton, or bomb loads of equal 
weight. As the bombers wing their way 
above the enemy battle line, scouts radio 
detailed information of the enemy’s move- 
ment, that the commander-in-chief may 
so move his pawns of the chess board 
of battle that he will emerge champion. 
The scouts and spotters remain in the 
air throughout an engagement, or until 
forced down, in order that gunnery of- 
ficers may “see” in this indirect manner 
the targets which are invisible from their 
posts. Aerial observation has increased 
considerably the range of big-gun ef- 
ficiency. During the World War the ob- 
server was stationed as high as possible 
in the tops. From there he saw through 
a telescope splashes of the salvos and 
estimated by eye the corrections neces- 
sary. Manifestly the range of such an 
operation was limited to the observer's 
vision. Now, however, the _ spotting 
plane not only carries the observer higher 
into the air but also takes him nearer the 
enemy. He thus can note with greater 
accuracy the splashes and inform his 
ship of necessary changes. The spotter 
goes up only after control of the air has 
been established, since his sole purpose 
is a service of information. 


THE FIGHTING PLANES 


While the spotting planes inform their 
ships of the effectiveness of their fire, 
the fighters are charged with the added 
responsibility of protecting the observa- 
tion planes and the carriers, whose fly- 
ing decks offer broad targets to a bomb- 
ing attack. Some of the fighters, oper- 
ating as light bombers and strafers, hav- 
ing penetrated the enemy battle line, dive 
from the sun, raining bombs and machine 
gun bullets on the anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, in an endeavor to drive the oper- 
ators from their posts and incapacitate 
the guns. Other fighters protect the 
carriers against similar enemy attacks. 
In theory the carriers remain at a “safe” 
distance behind the battle line; yet the 
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danger of attack from the air remains 
ever present, or until friendly fighters 
drive enemy planes from the air. As- 
suming that the airplane is not adapt- 
able to long-range work, the navy’s of- 
fensive and defensive air problem is 
largely solved by the advent of the car- 
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the precise time when experienced offi- 
cers were needed to begin the develop- 
ment, part of which other nations had 
achieved during the war. The British 
Grand Fleet already had equipped itself 
with aircraft carriers. As a result of 


experiences after the war, navy engi- 


Navy observation plane being catapulted from a battleship 


riers and development of devices for 
handling airplanes aboard the battleships 
and cruisers. Now the navy may carry 
its broods anywhere in the world, pro- 
tect them until they take the air and be 
afforded protection and _ information 
through their presence once they rise 
into the heavens, 


Post-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


The navy’s aerial development has 
taken place almost entirely since the war 
and without the advantage other nations 
gained by having observed their own 
planes in extensive war operations. We 
accepted the interallied policy of con- 
fining American naval aeronautical ac- 
tivities to anti-submarine measures with 
flying boats. Immediately after the war 
a large part of the navy’s flying per- 
sonnel resigned to re-enter civil life, at 


neers found it necessary to re-design 
nearly all naval aircraft to meet the 
peculiar conditions encountered. All navy 
aircraft must be relatively small and yet 
meet several requirements; must have 
high flying speeds and low landing 
speeds, and, above all, must possess 
great strength and durability to with- 
stand catapulting and quick stopping 
aboard the carriers and to survive the 
buffeting of seas. In consequence, the 
American Navy has developed, with the 
aid of civilian manufacturers, the high- 
est performance military airplanes in the 
world. Should war come _ tomorrow, 
naval aircraft to meet wartime needs 
would be produced through the simple 
expedient of accelerating present produc- 
tion. These American craft would equal 
or be superior to any others in the 
world. 
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ern mills accounted for 57.5 per cent, 
New England mills 33.1 per cent, and 


ECENT STRIKES in North 
and South Carolina and in 


East Tennessee have stirred 

the industrial South as never 

before to a realization of the 
need for intelligent study of the rela- 
tionships between capital and labor. 
For the past twenty-five years the 
South has been experiencing an in- 
dustrial growth which has attained 
all the aspects of an industrial revolu- 
tion. The following data taken from the 
Statistical Abstract of 1928 give some 
idea of the advance in manufacturing 
industries in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central States: 

VALUE 

OF PRODUCTS. 
$2,383,667,000 


4,059,986,000 
6,343,924,000 


WAGES Pal. 
$411,050,000 
789,516,000 
1,079,726,000 


CoTTON BALES (CONSUMED). 


NortTH. 
1,675,000 


SouTH. 
5,194,000 


The most recent evidence of the trend 
of textile manufacturing to the South is 
contained in a report made public by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
on May 5. The report shows that in 
1927 the value of the output of factories 
whose chief product was cotton goods 
was $1,567,401,000, of which the South- 


the rest of the country 9.4 per cent. The 
same picture is presented by the statis- 
tics on spindle activity, which are given 
by the report as follows: 
United States 
SPINDLES 
IN PLACE 
Dec. 31. 
37,939,772 
37,871,936 
37,364,730 
36,465,976 
35,264,046 


Cotton-Growing States 
17,358,138 
17,747,124 
17,897,622 
18,390,372 
18,615,284 


New England States 
18,560,372 
18,174,838 
17,750,526 
16,428,884 
15,137,526 


Ali Other States 


1,646,720 
1,511,236 


SPINDLE 
Hours 
(THOUSANDS). 

80,274,801 
94,600,128 
97,028,630 
104,450,216 
92,748,916 


SECTION 


49,655,327 
57,830,881 
61,551,181 
67,857,119 
64,178,305 


27,183,812 
32,655,446 
31,717,754 
32,913,940 
25,565,535 


3,679,157 
3,005,076 


The reduction in the number of spindle 
hours was due to the fact that total pro- 
duction in 1927 decreased by 8.6 per cent 
as compared with 1925. 

Still another proof of Southern ex- 
pansion is the fact that of the 1,347 tex- 
tile establishments in the country in 
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1927, 834 were in the Southern States, as 
against 302 in New England and 211 in 
all other States. The relation of these 
figures to 1925 is shown by the following 
table: 
ESTABLISH-_ P.C. or 
MENTS. TOT. VALUE. 
1925. 1927. 1925. 1927. 
809 834 54.2 57.5 
332 302 35.5 33.1 
225 211 10.3 = #&92.4 


SECTION. 
Cotton-grow. States. 
New England 
All other States.... 


1,366 1,347 100 


100 


Capital investments in southern indus- 
try have come from two sources. First, 
there has been a constant stream of “out- 
side” capital poured into the South since 
1910, most of it being invested in textile 
plants manufacturing cotton and rayon 
fabrics. This capital has migrated to 
this section for a very simple reason, 
namely, to make more profits than could 
be made in other sections. For example, 
the northern mill interests have moved 
south in order to escape the high wages 
demanded by unions, the protective labor 
legislation of New England and finally 
to take advantage of cheap power, near- 
ness to raw materials and remission from 
burdensome taxes. Very recently, power- 
ful German interests have invested $10,- 
000,000 in the rayon mills at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. These latter interests gain 
all the advantages just mentioned and in 
addition are sheltered within our high 
tariff wall. 

Southern capital has furnished the 
other main source of investment. The 
wealthy Southerners of today are not 
cotton planters and farmers, but indus- 
trial leaders and business men. It is 
difficult to determine just what portion 
of the total investment is foreign and 
what is domestic, but it has been esti- 
mated at 50 per cent for each. 

This industrial revolution of the South 
has up to the present proceeded with 
very little friction from the working 
class. Although extremely low wages, 
as well as other forms of exploitation, 
have been common, the wage-earning 
class has been inarticulate and ignorant 
of social standards; hence few com- 
plaints have been made. The few strikes 
which have occurred have always failed, 
So that protest on the part of the worker 
has seemed futile. Unions have been 
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extremely rare in the South, and at- 
tempts to organize them have been bit-/ 
terly opposed by Southern industry. In 
other words, capital has had the field 
pretty much to itself. 

That there has been exploitation in 
Southern industry which must end in 
serious labor troubles has long been rec- 
ognized by students and by the more able 
and progressive Southern mill operators. 
The reasons for the delay of the work- 
ers in protesting against conditions can 
be readily understood when one examines 
the economic background of the present 
Southern factory worker. The great ma- 
jority of the workers in the textile mills 
of the South have come from the poor 
agricultural class, a class which is illit- 
erate and wholly ignorant of the impli- “ 
cations of the new industrial environ- 
ment. The coming of the mill meant 
more wages to them, which, though 
pitifully low, meant more méney than 
they had ever received before. Not 
realizing the fact that by moving from 
the farm to the mill village, they 
now had to pay money for the food, 
fuel and other necessities they needed, 
they believed that their low wages repre- 
sented prosperity. Thus for the time 
being they were easily exploited, and 
labor unions did not have a chance of 
organizing them. However, sporadic 
strikes here and there indicated discon- 
tent with the existing conditions. These 
workers have gradually developed a class- 
consciousness and it has been merely a 
matter of time until they would protest 
vigorously against further exploitation. 

The labor troubles in the cotton mills 
of North and South Carolina and in the 
rayon mills at Elizabethton, Tenn., have 
brought to a focus conditions which have 
been slowly but none the less surely be- 
coming acute. When 3,500 employes of 
the Glanzstoff Rayon Company at Eliz- 
abethton, Tenn., on March 12, struck 
against the low wage scales paid by the 
German owners, the facts of the situa- 
tion showed that wages were very inade- 
quate in most instances. Girls were em- 
ployed ten hours a day at a wage of from 
16 to 18 cents an hour, their weekly 
earnings averaging from $8 to $10. 
Spinners and washers in the plant, 
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mostly grown men with families, re- 
ceived $12 per week. Whole families 
worked in the factory and pooled their 
wages. The workers rented their houses 
from the company from $25 to $30 per 
month, besides having to pay light, water 
and coal bills. At the Bemberg plant, 
controlled by the same interests, 2,000 
employes struck on March 18. 


TROOPS MAINTAIN ORDER 


During the course of the strike, mis- 
siles were freely thrown, picket lines 
were established and troops were called 
out to maintain order. The United Tex- 
tile Workers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sent their representatives 
to aid the workers in organizing, and a 
local union was finally established. 

With the assistance of Charles G. 
Wood, representing the United States 
Department of Labor, the strike was set- 
tled on March 22. By the terms of the 
settlement, wages were increased from 5 
to 15 per cent; all strikers were to return 
to work without further discrimination, 
and promises were made that further 
grievances would be adjusted. However, 
it seems that the company did not imme- 
diately put this agreement into effect 
and adopted a dilatory policy. This re- 
sulted in further ill-feeling, and Edward 
F. McGrady was sent to Elizabethton by 
President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to help adjust the situ- 
ation. During the course of their nego- 
tiations with the company, McGrady and 
Alfred Hoffman of the United Textile 
Workers’ Union were kidnapped and de- 
ported out of the State. Reports later 
indicated that six prominent business 
men of Elizabethton were responsible for 
the deportation. Since this incident feel- 
ing has been more bitter than ever, and 
on April 15 the 5,000 workers of the 
Glanzstoff and Bemberg companies 
again went out on a strike, giving as 
their reason that the companies had 
failed to live up to the recent agree- 
ments. An attempt to reopen these 
plants under military protection was 
made on May 6. 

In the Carolinas it is estimated that 
there are 10,000 workers on strike at the 
present time. The main cause of the 


trouble seems to be the introduction of 
so-called efficiency methods, by which a 
smaller number of workers are required 
to look after more machines, the so-called 
“stretch-out” system. The United Textile 
Workers and the American Federation 
of Labor have not had much success in 
organizing the workers in this section. 
At the present time the National Textile 
Union, which is said to be a communistic 
organization, is busily engaged in organ- 
izing unions among the Carolina strikers 
and is meeting with some success. 

A most significant and probably un- 
biased statement of conditions prevailing 
in the South Carolina textile area was 
made on April 4 by a committee of the 
South Carolina House of Representatives. 
The committee placed the responsibility 
for the present strikes squarely on the 
mill officials for “putting more work on 
the employes than they can do.” The com- 
mittee members also declared that they 
found conditions “deplorable in many 
mill villages as to pay and to living” and 
gave their opinion that the strikes were 
in no way caused by labor unions and 
were “in no sense a rebellion against im- 
proved textile machinery, for the stretch- 
out system is not brought into play by 
the introduction of any improved textile 
machinery. In the stretch-out system it 
is the employe who does the stretching. 
To illustrate, in a card room, in one mill, 
five section men were employed at $23 
per man per week. This force was cut 
to four men and the pay also cut to 
$17.25 per week. Still later this force 
was reduced to three and the pay was 
raised a little—to $20.23 per man per 
week.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the funda- 
mental cause of the strikes in both Ten- 
nessee and the Carolinas is due to unsat- 
isfactory conditions of work, such as low 
wages, long hours and the stretch-out 
system. The unions have simply been in- 
cidental in developing strike conditions. 
As already suggested, these unsatisfac- 
tory conditions have existed for a long 
time. In fact, “booster” campaigns all 
over the South have advertised constant- 
ly the low wage levels, lack of unions 
and freedom from strikes as reasons why 
foreign capital should come into this re- 
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‘ gion. There has been little hesitation 
about exploiting the pure Anglo-Saxon 
worker of whom these “boosters” boast. 
When 15,000 workers strike against ex- 
isting conditions; when business men see 
fit to kidnap and deport union organiz- 
ers; when troops are called out in whole- 
sale fashion, it would seem as if the time 
had arrived for a close examination of 
the existing relationships of capital and 
labor. 


AN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


It is necessary in studying the recent 
conflicts that one realize the fundamen- 
tal change in community thinking and 
outlook which has accompanied the in- 
dustrial revolution of the South. For- 
merly an agricultural section, its manu- 


factured products now have a value dou-, 


ble those of the farm. The Southern 
planter has been transformed into a busi- 
ness man and manufacturer. Instead 
of dealing with a few negro hands, he 
has large groups of workers for whom 
he is responsible. The workers, on the 


other hand, have left the independent 
life of the farm, and have been regi- 


mented together in factories. Slow to 
develop a class-consciousness, they have 
been easy victims of capitalistic exploi- 
tations. 

The employers have most commonly 
adopted a paternalistic attitude toward 
their employes, which has led them to 
organize company towns and mill vil- 
lages. All the real property in these 
towns is usually owned by the companies. 
Threats of eviction are usually sufficient 
to discourage incipient revolts against 
working conditions. Wages are usually 
very low in these mill towns, and quite 
frequently general housing and sanitary 
conditions are very bad. The testimony 
of the committee of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives as cited above 
is amply supported by the studies of 
many investigators. 

The by-products of these mill towns 
are low wages, a family standard wage 
(meaning that all the members of the 
family must work in order to eke out an 
existence), poverty, arrested mental de- 
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velopment and a lack of a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Citizenship to these peopie 
often means very little; the right of suf- 
frage does not help them in any way; 
they know that all the law enforcement 
officials in the town are appointed or 
controlled by the company and that even 
the appointment of the school teachers 
and ministers is determined by the cor- 
poration. In fact, the company not only 
determines how the employes shall work, 
but how they may amuse themselves, 
what and where they may buy, thereby, 
completely encircling their whole exis- 
tence. Of course not all company towns 
have bad housing and sanitation, nor do 
all of them produce the social by-products 
just mentioned. Some are model commu- 
nities, with excellent facilities for educa- 
tion and recreation. However, such es- 
tablishments are the exception rather 
than the rule, and even in the best of 
these towns wages are usually low. 

It is time for Southern industrial lead- 
ers to examine the whole philosophy of 
the company town. The deliberate ignor- 
ing of the workers’ status and interests 
will result only in prolonged and bitter 
strife. Fundamentally, it is necessary 
that the capitalist look on the other side 
of the fence, overcome his unwillingness 
to bargain with the workers as a group 
and instead of taking advantage of them 
approach the labor groups in an attempt 
to apply sound principles of mutual 
rights and obligations. It would be a 
wise policy, indeed, for capital to en- 
courage the organization of local unions 
and to deal with the workers as a group. 
In this way the native working class 
would develop its own leaders, and hence 
would not be susceptible to outside influ- 
ences and communistic leadership. It is 
inevitable that with the development of 
the industrial process unions will de- 
velop. Southern industrial leaders should 
recognize this and develop a spirit of 
leadership, mutual cooperation and trust 
by encouraging such organizations. It 
would certainly be better for them to 
come from within than to develop as a 
result of ill-treatment and be directed by 
“foreign” leaders. Such a policy would 
certainly result in gains to both classes. 
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ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in 

international relations involve 

to an extraordinary extent that 

great subject, the law of neu- 

trality. The implications of the 
Briand-Kellogg pact have caused Ameri- 
cans to ask themselves whether, morally 
at least, the pre-war conceptions of neu- 
trality have not outlived their usefulness. 
Senator Borah appears to oppose such a 
suggestion; he declared before Congress 
that the law of neutrality remains unr 
changed. Senator Capper, however, 
takes a more progressive view; the res- 
olution which he sponsored would require 
action on the part of the United States, 
in case of aggressive war, which would 
be incompatible with classical conceptions 
of neutrality. Given the importance of 
this question, especially in relation to the 
freedom of the seas, it may be of inter- 
est to examine the present status of neu- 
trality. 

Neutrality signifies a certain attitude 
required by law to be adopted by non- 
belligerents toward the parties to a war. 
If State A makes war on State B, States 
C and D, non-belligerents, must commit 
no hostile act against A or B, and may 
do nothing which would aid the latter in 
their military operations. These obliga- 
tions imposed upon States C and D con- 
stitute their “neutral duties.” On the 
other hand, C and D are entitled to have 


their neutrality respected by the belliger- 
ents, and this privilege is called their 
“neutral rights.” During the World War 
the United States, while a neutral, was 
under a duty to treat France and Ger- 
many with impartiality with regard to 
shipment of arms to these belligerents 
by her citizens. She had the right, on 
the other hand, to insist that her citizens 
be permitted to make such shipments, 
subject, of course, to the danger of cap- 
ture as contraband. 

Neutrality is of two sorts, ordinary 
and permanent. Ordinary neutrality ap- 
plies to any non-belligerent during a 
given war. Permanent neutrality is 
established by treaty, which requires 
from a given State a neutral attitude in 
regard to any war which may break out. 
This perpetual neutrality may be guar- 
anteed by the other contracting States, 
and is ordinarily applied to buffer States 
like Switzerland or Belgium. 

These conceptions of neutrality are 
comparatively modern, and in fact are a 
contribution largely of the nineteenth 
century. In earlier times the prevailing 
notion approached that taught by Machi- 
avelli that it was worthier of a prince 
and more frank to intervene in a war 
than to remain on the outside. The 
United States occupies an important part 
in the evolution of neutrality, not only 
because of its declarations of neutrality 
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during certain great wars, but also be- 
cause it has insisted upon its neutral 
rights in several outstanding instances. 
Before a court of arbitration, it will be 
remembered, we obtained from Great 
Britain, in the case of the Alabama 
Claims, a large indemnity for the viola- 
tion of duties as a neutral during the 
Civil War. The nineteenth century closed 
with a rather complete codification of the 
law of neutrality, for at The Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 a number of rules were 
adopted which in fact represented the 
customary law which had already come 
into existence. 


“JusT’ WARS 


It is important to note the great funda- 
mental conceptions upon which these 
rules of pre-war neutrality were based. 
First, it was considered that all wars 
were “just” in that they were treated as 
being fought for a legitimate cause which 
was no concern of third parties. The 
non-belligerent, therefore, was bound to 
remain isolated from the conflict, adopt- 
ing toward the two parties to the quar- 
rel an attitude of impartiality. This con- 
ception was a far cry from the teachings 
of Grotius, who declared in the seven- 
teenth century that third parties should 
determine for themselves which of the 
belligerents had right and justice on its 
side and should thereupon go to the aid 
of the aggrieved State. This conception 
was adopted in large part by the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. 

Secondly, the international community 
assumed practically no _ responsibility 
whatever, either for the protection of one 
of its member States against aggression 
or for the conservation of general peace. 
This was due not only to the lack of an 
effective organization but also to the 
absence of a sentiment of international 
solidarity. Even when a great State at- 
tacked a small one it was considered by 
neutrals (except when they happened to 
have an axe to grind) that the matter 
concerned the belligerents only. Thus 
when Germany violated the neutrality of 
Belgium in 1914 the United States, the 
most powerful neutral, sent no word of 
protest. Even as late as 1916 Elihu 
Root declared that in such circumstances 
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a protest coming from a party not direct- 
ly interested would be a novelty in inter- 
national law. 

These foundations of neutrality—non- 
intervention and impartiality—were quite 
natural as a product of the prevailing 
conceptions of international law and or- 
ganization. At that time isolation in the 
presence of a conflict was generally con- 
sidered as a veritable symbol of peace, 
particularly because it was looked upon 
as the best method of localizing hostili- 
ties. Furthermore, no method then ex- 
isted for determining, in case of war, 
which party had right and justice upon 
its side. Thus practically the only pos- 
sible attitude to be adopted by the neutral 
was one of aloofness. Moreover, even 
had it been possible to determine that the 
war was “unjust,” and that one belliger- 
ent was an aggressor, there were no ef- 
fective, organized and legal sanctions 
which third parties could bring into ac- 
tion against the offending State. Final- 
ly, the attitude of isolation was nothing 
more or less than the logical consequence 
of the accepted theory of the sovereignty 
of States. Each nation enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of making wars, as David Hunter 
Miller remarks, “for a good reason, a 
bad reason, or for no reason at all,” and 
this license to wage war at will made it 
impossible for neutrals legally to dis- 
tinguish between the two belligerents. 


Non-MoRAL NEUTRALITY 


Pre-war neutrality, in short, had no 
moral basis whatever. It rested upon 
the conception that nations are not bound 
by any ethical law of good or evil, and 
that the conflicts arising between them 
were simply a matter of force, free from 
all notions of justice and equity. 

Law, among nations as well as indi- 
viduals, is merely a reflection of life. 
Each great change in the facts of exis- 
tence is followed inevitably by a modifi- 
cation of the law. During recent years 
certain profound changes have taken 
place in international relations, and in no 
direction is this development more sig- 
nificant than in the field of neutrality. 
The World War, instead of contributing 
much that was new in this matter, served 
rather to underline certain faits accom 
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plis. The lessons of the great conflict and 
the perspective of an effective interna- 
tional organization have crystallized cer- 
tain modifications of neutrality already 
present in men’s minds and have even 
rendered possible, in some _ instances, 
their concrete expression in terms of 
positive law. 

The basic foundations of neutrality 
which we have outlined have been under- 
mined these last years by “la force des 
choses.” In the first place, neutrality 
can no longer be considered as a symbol 
of peace. It has been proved impossible 
for neutrals to avoid the effects of a 
great war. Eventually a conflict waged 
on a large scale will engulf the non-bel- 
ligerents in its disastrous consequences. 
Neutrality de fait is almost a practical 
impossibility. War, says Professor Shot- 
well, spreads like contagion across the 
frontiers of States which try to remain 
neutral. Voluntary isolation, conscious 
indifference, therefore, are no longer to 
be termed measures of peace. Instead of 


localizing the hostilities, an attitude of 
laissez faire may have just the con- 


trary effect. Had Grey, the British For- 
eign Secretary, not maintained too long 
an attitude of inaction in 1914, the World 
War might have been averted. 

Secondly, it is now no longer necessary 
for non-belligerents to presume that all 
wars are “just.” The League of Nations, 
through the operation of the Covenant, 
provides a means for determining, as re- 
gards many wars, which party is the ag- 
gressor, The Locarno Pact adds more 
such wars to the list; the many new 
treaties of arbitration add still more; 
and now we have the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, whose effect will be to reduce still 
further the diminishing list of wars from 
which third parties must hold aloof be- 
cause the aggressor remains equivocal. 

Another foundation for pre-war neu- 
trality—the absence of organized and 
legal sanctions—has been much weak- 
ened by recent developments, at least for 
members of the League. The Covenant 
has provided a working system of sanc- 
tions, and these have been strengthened, 
both legally and morally, by the Locarno 
Treaties, and morally at least by the Pact 
of Paris. In the application of the sys- 
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tem of sanctions we discern a reversion 
to the conception of Grotius, sponsored in 
the twentieth century by Andrew Car- 
negie, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson—the differential treatment of the 
two belligerents to the detriment of the 
aggressor. Such an attitude is the verit- 
able contradiction of pre-war neutrality. 

Since hostilities in the long. run are 
liable to envelop even far-distant. States, 
an .attitude of indifference before the 
menace of war is pure folly. When there 
has been merely danger of war, the in- 
action of neutrals has at times been ‘di- 
rectly responsible for the outbreak of 
hostilities. Thus aloofness is no longer 
a symbol of peace. The modern concep- 
tion requires international action, found- 
ed on a social contract of a new sort 
whose directing principle is no longer 
“splendid isolation,” but, on the contrary, 
interdependence, solidarity, cooperation. 
That this new concept is approaching 
realization cannot be doubted by those 
who, during the recent local dispute be- 
tween Bolivia: and Paraguay, watched 
how efforts were made all over the 
world, even in distant States, to prevent 
the outbreak of war. 

Finally, the new neutrality harmonizes 
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with the modern conception of the ex- 
ternal sovereignty of States. Particu- 
larly since the war numerous treatises 
have bitterly attacked the old conception 
of absolute sovereignty, condemning it as 
unreasonable and dangerous because it 
tends toward international anarchy. The 
sovereignty of States has been consider- 
ably limited by the obligations of the 
Covenant, particularly by the obligation 
to submit all disputes to the consideration 
of the League. Another limitation is ef- 
fected by the American idea of a mora- 
torium of war, which the United States 
has widely adopted in its treaties of con- 
ciliation. A further limitation is found 
in the operation of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. Every encroachment upon the 
capacity to make war means a limitation 
upon the sovereignty of States and. in 
most cases a modification in the law of 
neutrality. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, Senator Borah may be correct in 
asserting that pre-war neutrality remains 
unchanged. But this statement cannot be 
applied to the members of the League of 
Nations. It was President Wilson’s ideal 
to achieve, through the Covenant, the vir- 
tual abolition of neutrality, all in har- 
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mony with his famous statement that in 
a war of principle, neutrality is uncon- 
scionable. This ideal has been largely 
realized in the principles written into the 
Covenant and in the peacemaking ma- 
chinery which it has put into operation. 

Article 11 of the Covenant breaks def- 
initely with the neutral conception of in- 
difference in case of war. It declares 
that any war or threat of war, whether 
immediately affecting any of the Mem- 
bers of the League or not, is a matter of 
concern to the whole League. This is 
the very negation of neutrality, and finds 
concrete expression in Articles 16 and 10, 
which have revived in effect the ancient 
conception of justum bellum. Under 
Article 16 a member who makes war 
without submitting its quarrel to the 
League wages an unjust war; under Ar- 
ticle 10, a member who menaces the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of another member is also guilty 
of an unjust or aggressive war. In 
either case indifference on the part of 
non-belligerents is inadmissable in prin- 
ciple; under Article 16 they must apply 
sanctions against the aggressor. Eco- 
nomic sanctions are obligatory, and mili- 
tary measures are optional. In case of 
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The Hague Peace Palace, completed in 1913 to house the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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the violation of Article 10 the non-bellig- 
erents must come to the aid of the ag- 
grieved State with such measures as may 
be necessary, in the circumstances, to 
protect the latter’s territory or indepen- 
dence. This system includes the Grotian 
principle of partial or differential treat- 
ment of the two belligerents according to 
the justice of their cause, which is evi- 
dently quite incompatible with pre-war 
neutrality. These measures are accom- 
panied by practical methods for settling 
disputes by conciliation, arbitration or 
judicial means, and a fairly reliable 
method for determining the aggressor. 


“LEGAL” WARS 


The Covenant, however, did not succeed 
in abolishing neutrality altogether. In 
the first place, there are certain gaps or 
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lacunes in the League system. Certain 
so-called legal wars may break out with- 
out violating the Covenant, for example, 
when the quarrel concerns a purely do- 
mestic question, or if the Council is un- 
able to settle a dispute by a unanimous 
vote. As to these wars the neutrality of 
non-participant members remains practi- 
cally intact. Even in the case of illicit 
or forbidden wars, neutrality is not im- 
possible. Some of the required sanctions 
may be put into play without involving 
non-neutral activities upon the part of 
those who apply them. Furthermore, it 
may be difficult or even impossible, in 
certain cases, to determine the aggressor. 
No fool-proof method in this delicate 
matter has yet been found. A war may 
break out, for example, with both parties 
claiming to be attacking in self-defense. 
The circumstances may 
be so complex that even 
after the war is over 
it would be difficult to 
determine the _ guilty 
State. Students are 
still disputing as to 
whether France or Ger- 
many was “responsi- 
ble” for the war of 
1870. How can we ex- 
pect, therefore, that in 
the heat and confusion 
of hostilities third par- 
ties may always de- 
cide with reasonable 
certainty which bellig- 
erent was the aggres- 
sor? 

Moreover, the obliga- 
tion to apply sanctions 
is a matter for the 
determination of each 
State separately. It is 
conceivable that State 
A may consider that 
sanctions are forth- 
coming, while State B 
arrives at the opposite 
conclusion. In _ such 
event B would remain 
neutral. A final gap 
in the Covenant is 
caused by its lack of 
universality. Wars may 
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involve non-members, 
the League taking no 
action, and in_ such 
event the members 
would, as of old, re- 
main neutral. Despite 
the ideal expressed by 
one of its chief authors, 
the Covenant has by no 
means abolished neu- 
trality, even for League 
members. 

Many efforts to fill 
the gaps in the Cove- 
nant have been made, 
including the ill-fated 
but very significant 
Geneva Protocol. The 
most successful at- 
tempt was the Locarno 
Treaty, which, as re- 
gards wars. breaking 
out in one_ troubled 
corner of the world, 
has practically abol- 
ished neutrality for 
the States concerned. 
Whether France at- 
tacks Germany or Ger- 
many attacks France, 
Italy, Great Britain 
and Belgium may not 
remain neutral. They 
must go to the aid of 
the aggrieved State. 

The Covenant, though not perfect, has 
nevertheless struck a formidable biow at 
the old neutrality, and may be considered 
as a transition between the past and the 
future, between pre-war and advanced 
conceptions of international law. It 
stands between the principles of legiti- 
mate indifference in the presence of war 
or menace of war—a conception already 
condemned in the juridical conscience of 
man—and the doctrine of the future, 
which would oblige non-belligerents to do 
their part in preventing every conflict, 
however distant, and if an “unjust war” 
breaks out, to aid in ending it. Just as 
in each State society may not remain in- 
different to murder, but aids in its sup- 
pression through its agents, so, in future, 
the international community may not re- 
main aloof nor its members unconcerned. 


NEUTRALITY 
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So much for League members. What 
is the status of the United States in this 
matter? Washington still clings faith- 
fully to the pre-war law of neutrality. 
This is quite logical, for we have not 
abandoned any of its fundamental bases 
—those underlying reasons for neutrality 
which we have already discussed. We 
still appear to believe, despite so much 
evidence to the contrary, that neutrality 
is an aid to peace, an effective method 
for localizing a dispute. To us every war 
is “just”; we are suspicious of the meth- 
ods proposed for determining the aggres- 
sor, and we refuse to lend them our sup- 
port. Furthermore, as good Anglo-Sax- 
ons, we dislike the conception of sanc- 
tions in theory, and shrink from putting 
them into practice, on the ground that 
such action might involve us in interna- 
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tional engagements which are opposed to 
our policy of isolation with its fear of en- 
tangling alliances. Finally, this country 
has never abandoned to any appreciable 
extent its devotion to the principle of ex- 
ternal sovereignty of States. This feel- 
ing is evidenced by our opposition to ob- 
ligatory arbitration and by our efforts, 
particularly at the Havana Conference, to 
deprive the Pan American Union of any 
semblance whatever of political respon- 
sibility. 

That we are unwilling to adapt our for- 
eign policy to the present evolution of 
neutrality is shown by our refusal to take 
even the first step in that direction. The 
so-called Wickham Steed plan received 
little encouragement in the United States 
except from a few advanced thinkers such 
as Professor Hudson of Harvard and Pro- 
fessor Shotwell of Columbia. Mr. Steed’s 
proposal included a declaration by the 
United States that in case of an interna- 
tional quarrel which was clearly an ag- 
gressive war, we would not, by insisting 
upon our neutral right to supply both 
belligerents, make ourselves the virtuel 


accomplice of the aggressor. 

That the directors of our foreign pol- 
icy shun any such initiative was shown 
by the attitude of our Senate during the 
argument before the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
was ratified. The Senate made it clear, 
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in the interpretations approved at that 
time, that we understood that our signa- 
ture would place us under no obligation 
to intervene in the wars of others. From 
the legal point of view such a stipulation 
was of course absolutely unnecessary. 
The action of the Senate, therefore, can 
only be interpreted as an attempt to shun 
any moral obligation in the matter. But 
the Senate cannot, by vote or otherwise, 
liberate the American people from its 
moral responsibilities. 

Suppose that a great European State 
feloniously attacked a small State, and 
that the League, in order to bring the 
aggressor to reason, applied that formid- 
able weapon, an economic blockade. 
What would the United States do? Is it 
conceivable that we would vitiate the 
peace-making machinery of the organized 
community of nations, and aid and abet 
an international malefactor? Given our 
traditions for peace, it is hardly possible 
that we would act other than on the side 
of justice. The Capper Resolution would 
require the United States to declare offi- 
cially that in case of a violation of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, we shall apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against the malefactor. 
If such a resolution were passed, it would 
mean that even on the part of the United 
States the pre-war conceptions of neu- 
trality are doomed. 





The Negro Comes Back to the 
United States Congress 


By LESTER 4A. WALTON 


FORMER MANAGING EpDIToR, The New Age 


HEN Representative Os- 

car DePriest of Chicago 

took his seat as a mem- 

ber from the First Illi- 

nois Congressional Dis- 
trict at the opening of the seventy- 
first session on April 15, 1929, it signal- 
ized the return of the negro to the halis 
of Congress after an interlude of twenty- 
eight years. 

The first negro Congressman from the 
North was elected on Nov. 6, to succeed 
the late Martin B. Madden, Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. He de- 


feated his white opponent on the Demo- 
cratic ticket by more than 3,000 votes 
and ran far ahead of the colored inde- 


pendent candidate. The First Illinois 
Congressional District is the wealthiest 
in the State, having within its boundaries 
Chicago’s greatest business section, the 
Loop. At the death of Representative 
Madden his successor was selected as the 
Republican nominee by the five ward 
committeemen in the First Dllinois Con- 
gressional District. Representative De- 
Priest was the choice of Mayor Thomp- 
son, an old friend and political colleague. 

Before Representative DePriest, the 
twenty-second of his race to sit in the 
Lower House at the Capitol, this dis- 
tinction was enjoyed by Representative 
George H. White of North Carolina, 
who in an impassioned speech on the 
floor of the House near the close of 
the fifty-sixth session concluded his vale- 
dictory by saying: “This, Mr. Chair- 
man, is perhaps the negro’s temporary 
farewell to the American Congress; but 
let me say, Phoenix-like he will rise up 
some day and come again. These part- 


ing words are in behalf of an outraged, 
heart-broken, bruised and bleeding, but 
God-fearing people, faithful, industrious, 
loyal people, rising full of potential 
force. The only apology I have to make 
for the earnestness with which I have 
spoken is that I am pleading for the life, 
the liberty, the future happiness and 
manhood suffrage of one-eighth of the 
entire population of the United States.” 
Colored Americans throughout the coun- 
try are interpreting Oscar DePriest’s 
election to Congress as a fulfillment of 
George H. White’s prophecy. They are 
referring to the Chicago Representative 
as “a star of hope in a midnight sky” 
and “a symbo! of the race’s political as- 
pirations.” 

To become a national legislator Oscar 
DePriest had to overcome many obsta- 
cles. Immediately after his selection as 
Republican nominee for Congress, an ele- 
ment of his people voiced unalterable 
opposition, advancing the argument that 
in such unprecedented circumstances a 
more representative type ought to be 
sent to Washington. However, by Novem- 
ber much of the hostility had disappeared 
and the disgruntled decided to heed the 
importunities of leaders who urged the 
race to present a united front at the 
polls for DePriest lest the golden oppor- 
tunity to make history by sending the 
first negro to Congress from a northern 
State be lost. Last October an indict- 
ment was brought against DePriest by a 
special grand jury in connection with 
the disorders at the primary in April, 
1928. The accused promptly issued a 
statement declaring that his indictment 
was part of a plot hatched by a political 
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faction opposed to Mayor Thompson. 
Not until a few days before the extra 
session convened at Washington was the 
case called and dismissed by Chicago of- 
ficials, much to the elation of negroes in 
all sections of the country. 

Fifty-seven years of age, Oscar De- 
Priest was born at Florence, Ala. When 
a child his parents moved to Salina, 
Kan., where he spent his boyhood. Thirty 
years ago he settled in Chicago, working 
as a painter and decorator. He was the 
first negro member of the Chicago City 
Council, and for two terms County Com- 
missioner of Cook County. When elected 
to Congress he was Assistant [Illinois 
Commerce Commissioner by appointment 
and Republican Committeeman from the 
Third Ward. “It will be my aim to rep- 
resent the whole district without regard 
to race or color,” he said, after his elec- 
tion. “I am mindful of the service re- 
quired for the great financial interests 
in the district; for in the territory there 
are located some of the largest banks and 
financial institutions in the United 
States. I should like to have the people 
think of me first as an American citizen. 
I have no race consciousness of the kind 
that is consumed in the vain notions of 
social equality. I appreciate also that 
over 12,000,000 loyal American citizens 
of a certain group will look to the Con- 
gressman from the First Illinois Con- 
gressional District as their Congressman- 
at-large. I realize fully the weight of 
the duties and responsibilities, and I ap- 
preciate the congratulations that are 
coming to me from my district and 
throughout the country.” 


CHICAGO’s LEAD 


For a decade there have been sporadic 
and unsuccessful efforts to elect negroes 
to Congress. These activities have been 
confined solely to the North, where the 
numerical strength and influence of the 
race have been steadily on the increase. 
And in this agitation Chicago has led. 
Thousands of migrants, seeking to im- 
prove their economic, political and social 
status and to provide better school facili- 
ties for their children, have since the 
war settled with their families on Chi- 
cago’s South Side, appreciably swelling 
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Those of voting 


the city’s population. 
age have availed themselves of the long- 
desired privilege of enjoying the right of 


franchise. Hence, 80 per cent of the 
voters casting their ballots in the First 
Illinois Congressional District are ne- 
groes. For years Representative Mad- 
den, when seeking renomination and re- 
election, was opposed by colored aspi- 
rants. But the majority of negro voters 
reasoned that as chairman of the all- 
powerful Committee on Appropriations, 
Representative Madden could serve them 
more advantageously than any other, and 
so the opposition to him was negligible. 

Because of the movement of the negro 
farmhand from the South to large in- 
dustrial communities in the East and 
Middle West, the prediction was made 
in 1924 by political observers that the 
next negro Congressmen would come 
from Chicago, New York and St. Louis, 
in the order named. Chicago has ful- 
filled its part of the prediction, and now 
we turn to New York. There, in what 
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is known as North Harlem, the colored 
population is estimated at between 250,- 
000 and 300,000. Include’ in this num- 
ber are West Indians, Cubans, Porto 
Ricans and others who are not natural- 
ized, though some have taken out their 
first papers. Political leaders of both 
races and of the dominant parties in the 
district frankly confess that, if one-half 
of those eligible were to register and 
vote, the likelihood of one member of the 
New York Congressional delegation be- 
ing a negro would not be remote. If a 
negro were sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Harlem he might be 
either a Democrat or a Republican. For 
ten years the race has displayed marked 
independence at the polls, especially in 
local elections, when the majority of dis- 
tricts have gone Democratic more often 
than Republican. The spectacle of a col- 
ored Democrat from the North and a 
white Democrat from the South express- 
ing agreement on political issues is with- 
in the realm of possibility. 

In 1924, the Republican nominee for 
Congress in the Twenty-first New York 


District was Dr. Charles H. Roberts, who 
was defeated by Royal H. Weller, Demo- 


crat. Last November Mr. Weller de- 
feated his Republican opponent, a negro, 
EK. A. Johnson, receiving 56,518 votes to 
the latter’s 41,691. The colored candidate 
on the Socialist ticket pulled nearly 4,000 
votes. The sudden death of Representa- 
tive Weller on March 1 precipitated an 
unexpected and complicated situation, 
but no special election was held before 
the convening of the special session. It 
remains to be seen whether the negroes 
can use the opportunity to secure the 
election of another Congressman. 

In St. Louis during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign the unusual spectacle was 
presented of a negro running for Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket. The con- 
test was between Representative Dyer, 
author of the anti-lynching bill bearing 
his name, who for years has represented 
the Twelfth Missouri District, and Jo- 
seph L. McLemore, a young lawyer. The 
result was: Dyer, 24,686; McLemore, 
17,720. The Democratic nominee is said 
to have polled almost twice as many votes 
as Representative Dyer two years before. 
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One of the anomalies of this contest 
was that in Dyer’s home precinct, which 
is white, he lost to McLemore; while in 
McLemore’s precinct, which is colored, 
Dyer was given the larger vote. The 
support accorded the colored candidate 
by white voters in St. Louis was unprece- 
dented. 


FORMER NEGRO CONGRESSMEN 


Besides the twenty-one negroes to hold 
seats in the House of Representatives at 
Washington between the fortieth and 
fifty-sixth sessions of Congress, all from 
Southern constituencies, two negroes 
have also served as United States Sena- 
tors. Hiram R. Revels was the first. 
He was born free and held office in 1870 
and 1871, representing the State of 
Mississippi. Blanche K. Bruce, born a 
slave, was Senator from Mississippi 
from 1875 to 1881. Of the negroes who 
sat in the House of Representatives 
some held important committee assign- 
ments and creditably acquitted them- 
selves. Joseph H. Rainey was at one 
time chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Two ne- 
gro Congressmen of the Reconstruction 
period are alive today. John R. Lynch, 
who served three terms as a Representa- 
tive from Mississippi, lives in Chicago. 
Despite his 80 years he is practicing law. 
Thomas H. Miller, formerly of South 
Carolina, resides in Philadelphia. He 
strongly advocated the election of Alfred 
E. Smith as President. 

Shortly after the Civil War, when the 
negro became a lawmaker at the Capitol, 
the race was 95 per cent illiterate; today 
it is less than 20 per cent illiterate. Then 
its property holdings were small; now, 
exclusive of educational and church 
property, it owns $1,700,000,000 in realty. 
Having grown in importance, standing 
and influence as a citizen, the negro 
feels justified in declaring, as did the 
colonist in Revolutionary days, “Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
Eliminated as a national legislator be- 
cause of disfranchisement laws passed 
in the South, the negro harbors the hope 
of regaining his lost political prestige 
by reaching the national capital. from 
the North. 





The Minorities Dispute in Rumania 


[THE ARTICLES THAT FOLLOW DISCUSS From the Rumanian and Hun- 
garian Viewpoints, Respectively, the Bitter Controversy That Has Arisen Between 
Rumania and Hungary Since the World War Over the Question of Hungarian 
Minorities in the New Rumania—Which Now Includes Four New Provinces 
Given It Under the Peace Treaties of 1919—-and Especially the Situation in 


Transylvania. 


In Accordance With the Fixed Policy of This Magazine, the 


Editors Are Publishing Both Sides of the Dispute Which Has Raised International 
Issues Especially in Central Europe and the Balkans, of the Most Delicate and 


Serious Nature.] 


I—The Rumanian Administration Justified 


By A. POPESCU 


ASSOCIATE EpiTor, Independenta Economica, BUCHAREST 


N THE YEARS after the World 
War Rumania has been in constant 
conflict with two of her neighbors— 
Russia and Hungary—over Ruma- 
nia’s newly acquired provinces, 
Bessarabia and Transylvania, respec- 
tively. In view of the contrast in the 


social structure of these countries this ~ 


conflict is comprehensible; when we 
consider, on the one hand, that Rumania 
is a bourgeois State still governed by an 
oligarchy, which has broken the power of 
the landed aristocracy, we can under- 
stand the bitterness of the Hungarian 
nobility who still govern Hungary, and 
when we consider, on the other hand, 
that this oligarchy stemmed the onrush 
of the Bolshevistic tide in Rumania, we 
can understand the present antagonism 
of Russia toward Rumania. 

The disagreement with Russia centred 
round Bessarabia. Although in Ruma- 
nia’s favor, the political history of Bes- 
sarabia should not affect the case. What 
is important in the twentieth century is 
the fact that the ethnical structure of 
Bessarabia is Rumanian, about 2,000,000 
out of a population of 3,000,000 being 
Rumanian, and that beyond the Dniester 
in Soviet Russia there are 400,000 more 
Rumanians, organized by the Russians 
into a Moldavian Republic of the Dnies- 
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ter. Even the Russian Czarist statistics 
gave Bessarabia a percentage of 54 as 
Rumanian, although 65 is more nearly 
correct. 

In 1919 Russia accepted the decision 
of the local Parliament and was willing 
to conclude peace with Rumania; but un- 
fortunately the Rumanian politicians, as 
a result of certain considerations alien 
to the interest of the Rumanian nation, 
discouraged peace and a policy of bully- 
ing Russia was initiated by the Ruma- 
nian oligarchy, with the result that Rus- 
sia, up to recent negotiations, was the 
most implacable enemy Rumania had. 
The question is still unsettled, but it has 
reached a more hopeful stage as a result 
of Rumania’s action on Feb. 9, 1929, 
when she signed with Poland the Rus- 
sian protocol to the Kellogg Peace Pact. 
That Rumania did this was due to a 
statement by Litvinov, Russian Foreign 
Minister, which was at first interpreted 
as meaning that Russia would abandon 
all claims to Bessarabia. Subsequently 
it was stated that Russia did not con- 
sider the matter settled, but that Litvi- 
nov’s statement might be interpreted to 
mean that Russia would never consider 
the status of Bessarabia a cause for war 
with Rumania. 

With Hungary the dispute is two- 
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fold—over the optants and over the mi- 
norities. The optants are citizens of the 
late Austro-Hungarian Empire who 
lived in the territory ceded to Rumania, 
citizens who had the right to opt for 
Hungarian citizenship and still retain 
all their “rights” within Rumania, their 
property not being subject to liquidation 
as ex-enemy property. 

The great cause for dissension with 
Hungary has been the agrarian reform. 
Promised since 1907, its achievement in 
1914 was prevented only by the outbreak 
of the World War. The reform was fi- 
nally enacted in 1918. It was a national 
measure which had to be extended to all 
the Rumanian provinces; the Bessara- 
bians actually made it a condition of the 
union with the mother country. How 
could it have been kept out of Transyl- 
vania when bolshevism was spreading 
from one end of Central Europe to the 
Black Sea, when Bela Kuhn seemed on 
the verge of success in his attempts to 
found the Hungarian State on a new 
basis? And if the agrarian reform was 
an inevitable social measure, why should 
the Hungarian optants be exempted 
from it, any more than the non-optant 
Hungarian or Rumanian landlords? Of 
course there was meant to be adequate 
compensation for the lands expropriated 
throughout Ru- 
mania, but the 
subsequent de- 
preciation in the 
exchange re- 
duced the value 
of the bonds to 
a mere fraction 
of their actual 
value, which 
also, of course, 
was happening 
all over Europe. 
No fewer than 
98 per cent of 
the landlords in 
Rumania in the 
Old Kingdom 
were of purely 
Rumanian  or- 
igin, and yet 
even they had 
to submit to it; 
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otherwise the advent of bolshevism would 
have expropriated them altogether. As 
it was, the agrarian reform left them 
some portion of the land, and the finan- 
cial compensation, if inadequate, was far 
larger than that given to the German 
landlords in the Baltic States. 

In other words, the price of the capi- 
talistic social order introduced by the 
former Bratianu Government, was the 
curtailment of the right of property. 
I do not deny that the expropriation, 
which has to some degree benefited 
every one, has benefited especially the 
Rumanian element, but that is so only 
because the Rumanian element was sub- 
jected in the past to the worst abuses of 
the feudal system. I do not deny that 
there have been cases of discrimina- 
tion. There probably have, but I also 
know cases where Hungarian landlords 
have saved part of their lands through 
political influence. But Hungarians do 
not complain of isolated cases of dis- 
crimination; what they want is total ex- 
emption from the agrarian reform. 

After much discussion and negotiation 
the League of Nations has recognized the- 
merits of the case, and a Committee of 
Three, headed by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, has laid down three principles, to 
which Rumania has adhered. The gist 
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' of the principles is that the optants are 
not excluded from the agrarian reform, 
but that there must be no pro-Rumanian 
discrimination in the application of this 
reform. Rumania took still further 
steps when Mr. Titulescu, the Rumanian 
plenipotentiary at the League, offered 
to deduct the cost of expropriated lands 
from the reparations due from Hungary, 
and when Mr. Argetoianu, Foreign Min- 
ister in the former Bratianu Cabinet, in- 
vited the Hungarians to a conference, an 
invitation which the Hungarians re- 
fused. The League finally has dismissed 
the case, and has called upon the two 
countries to settle the matter between 
themselves. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE MINORITIES 


Now as to the Hungarian minorities, 
generally, there are a number of factors, 
psychological and otherwise, which must 
be kept in mind. First of all, the number 
of Rumanian town dwellers is increas- 
ing, and as the Hungarian population 
lives mostly in towns, with the exception 
of the large Szekler community on the 
eastern side of Transylvania, the towns 
have no Hungarian countryside to draw 
upon. As the Hungarian population of 
the towns tends to decrease, and as most 
of the new arrivals in the Transylvanian 
towns are now Rumanians, the Transyl- 


vanian towns are bound to become Ru- 
manian in the long run. Unfortunately 
the Hungarians tend to misrepresent the 
present natural tendencies, to ascribe 
them to an attempt to suppress the Hun- 
garian element, and to deprive it of its 
cultural rights. As a result they have 
raised the cry of persecution. The de- 
mands they make with reference to 
churches and schools (as has been found 
several times by the League of Nations) 
exceed what the Rumanians provide for 
themselves and as a result of these reck- 
less complaints the League has been 
compelled to change its procedure in re- 
gard to minority hearings, and to make 
them more rigid than hitherto. 

When Rumania took over Transyl- 
vania, the schools in which the Ruma- 
nians were in the majority were trans- 
formed into Rumanian schools. The mi- 
norities treaty safeguards the rights of 
the minorities. Article 10 states clearly 
that “Rumania will provide in the pub- 
lic educational systems in which a con- 
siderable proportion of Rumanian na- 
tionals of other than Rumanian speech 
are resident, adequate facilities for in- 
suring that in the primary schools the 
instruction shall be given to the chil- 
dren of such Rumanian nationals through 
the medium of their own language.” In 
the districts where the Hungarians or 
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Saxons are in a very small minority, the 
community is free to set up schools at 
its own expense. The private educa- 
tional law of 1925, against which the 
minorities complained, was found by the 
League committee to be more generous 
than could be expected from a strict ap- 
plication of the minority treaty. The 
Hungarian minority, encouraged by 
Budapest, is asking not for equal rights 
but for former privileges. The same may 
be said of the minority churches. 

If the agrarian reform of 1921 has 
weakened the position of the minority 
churches and schools in Transylvania, it 
has done the same for the Rumanian 
hospitals and the Rumanian Academy. 
And as far as salaries are concerned 
both the minority schools and churches 
draw a larger share per capita out of 
the State budget than a strict popula- 
tion aportionment would require. If Ru- 
mania is relatively poor, or her politi- 
cians too shortsighted to spend more for 
schools the Hungarian minority is not 
entitled to complain abroad. The way 
for the Hungarian element to get better 


results is for it to join forces with pro- 
gressive opinion within the country, as 
it is beginning to do under the national 


Peasant party régime. Since the treaty 
was necessarily vague much depends 
upon its interpretation by the adminis- 
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trative agencies. While the Saxon ele- 
ment looks to Bucharest for any redress 
of grievances, the Magyar minority looks 
to Budapest, and tries to exert pressure 
through foreign influence, especially 
through the sister churches in England 
and the United States, and through the 
League of Nations. The result is that 
while the Saxon minority obtains a very 
liberal interpretation of the treaty, the 
Magyar minority defies Bucharest, de- 
spises the administrative agencies and 
refuses to cooperate. This attitude is 
especially unfortunate now in view of 
the manifesto issued by the new Maniu 
Government in which the ministry’s poli- 
cies were stated to be opposed to any 
discrimination against the minorities, 
and in favor of a decentralized régime 
and the emancipation of the peasants. 

Rumania, until the establishment of 
the Maniu régime, had been governed 
since 1919 by conservatives of reaction- 
ary tendencies. It follows that all poli- 
tical or social ideas differing from those 
of the conservative parties did not re- 
ceive sympathetic consideration. Many 
of these problems are now meeting a 
different approach—a progressive ap- 
proach, in fact. But while the National 
Peasant party as the progressive party 
of the country tends to be liberal on the 
question of cultural and spiritual rights 
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of the minorities, the latter are afraid 
that it may weaken their economic pow- 
er, for the Peasant party stands for the 
development of the village. As I have 
pointed out, a large percentage of the 
racial minorities live in towns, and the 
leaders of the minorities represent town 
interests, and as such are not in sym- 
pathy with the aims of the National 


II—Grievances of the 
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Peasant party, though in the long run 
ali parties stand to gain from the de- 
velopment of the village. The minority 
parties are themselves controlled by 
conservatives who value the economic 
power of their own oligarchy much 
more highly than they value cultural 
and other opportunities for their own 
people. 


Hungarian Minorities 


By FRANCIS DEAK 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE SITUATION created by 

the peace treaties in Central 

Europe would be unquestion- 

ably more stable were the pro- 

visions of those treaties relat- 
ing to respect for and maintenance of 
the rights of minorities justly and con- 
siderately enforced. In dealing with the 
problem of minorities created by the 
peace treaties of 1919-1921, it should be 
remembered that these minorities are 
living mainly under the domination of 
less cultured peoples. The peace treaties, 
as well as the so-called minorities trea- 
ties, concluded between the principal 
Allied Powers and the succession States 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, pro- 
vided for the minimum rights which 
minorities in these countries should 
enjoy. Unfortunately, these provisions 
have not been complied with, and in con- 
sequence the League of Nations has been 
flooded with complaints from the minori- 
ties. So far the League has avoided tak- 
ing a definite stand in the matter, and 
the minorities, with but few exceptions, 
have been left to the mercy of their new 
rulers. 

The situation in Rumania particularly 
deserves attention. As a reward for en- 
tering the World War on the Allied side, 
in 1916, Rumania, though she had been 
severely defeated at the hands of the 
Central powers, was allowed to sit at the 
peace table with the victorious Allies, 


and received far more than she could 
reasonably have hoped for when, act- 
ing through Jonel Bratianu, then Pre- 
mier, she cast in her lot with the 
entente. From Austria she received the 
province of Bukovina, from Bulgaria the 
Dobrudja, from Russia the province of 
Bessarabia, from Hungary the province 
of Transylvania, a part of the Banat and 
of the great Hungarian lowland. 

The widespread régime of graft and 
corruption fostered by the Bratianu 
régime was officially ended in the Fall 
of 1928, when the Regency Council had to 
choose between dismissal of this régime 
and revolution. The population of the 
former Hungarian provinces led the fight 
in this liberalizing movement, which cul- 
minated in the victory of the National 
Peasant party and the inauguration of 
the Maniu Cabinet representing that 
party. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that Vintila Bratianu, representing the 
interests of the Bratianu family, has 
definitely given up the struggle, or that 
the Bratianu faction will not do every- 
thing in its power to hinder and obstruct 
the new liberal government in its at- 
tempts at political reform. 

The problems faced by the government, 
indeed, are almost insoluble. Chief among 
these is the gigantic task of assimilating 
the four new provinces, whose population 
has been used to better political, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions than Ru- 
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mania can offer. The situation in Bes- 
sarabia is not particularly troublesome, 
for, though Rumanian domination was 
not welcome there, the province is not at 
all drawn to the Bolshevist régime of 
Soviet Russia, and stabilization is merely 
a military and police problem. The over- 
whelmingly Bulgarian population of the 
Dobrudja, however, gravitates toward 
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Saxon populations were engaged in al- 
most incessant struggles against the 
Turks, thus fighting for and assuring the 
security of the whole Christian world. 
The Rumanian elements took no part in 
these wars, and were thus enabled to 
develop peacefully, attaining a degree of 
culture far higher than that of their 
brethren in old Rumania. None of these 
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Bulgaria, and the situation there is con- 


sequently more difficult. Similar ob- 
stacles exist to the unification of the 
former Austrian province of Bukovina. 

3ut the most serious problem is pre- 
sented by Transylvania and the other 
parts of Hungary allotted to Rumania by 
the Trianon Treaty. There are three eth- 
nical elements here—the Szeklers, a 
Magyar tribe, which occupied Eastern 
Transylvania as early as the eighth cen- 
tury; the Saxons, who came in at the 
end of the twelfth century, on the invita- 
tion of the Hungarian kings, to help de- 
velop commerce and industry, and the 
Rumanians, who began to appear in large 
numbers at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and who were given shel- 
ter and settled largely in the mountain 
districts. 

For three centuries the Hungarian- 


three elements wishes to be under Ru- 
manian rule, and the Hungarians con- 
sider their severance from their Hunga- 
rian fatherland a very poor return for 
their long struggle in the interests of 
Western civilization. Furthermore, the 
autonomy provided for the major part of 
Transylvania has not been introduced, 
despite the frequent protests of repre- 
sentatives of the province in the Ru- 
manian Parliament. The present Pre- 
mier, M. Maniu, is in a difficult position, 
for he himself was one of the champions 
of autonomy, and he is opposed by the 
centralizing tendencies of court, army, 
bureaucracy and capitalistic interests in 
Rumania. 


GRIEVANCES OF MINORITIES 


What is the situation of these minori- 
ties living under Rumanian rule today? 
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Their grievances may be divided into 
four classes: (1) disregard of the right 
to personal liberty and freedom; (2) dis- 
regard of property rights; (3) disregard 
of the right to religious freedom; (4) 
disregard of the right to free education. 
To a nation like the United States, 
founded as it is on principles of respect 
for civil liberties, the existence of these 
grievances will see. almost inconceiv- 
able. 

The right to personal liberty is disre- 
garded because the administrative and 
police authorities are vested with unlim- 
ited power of arrest and detention, There 
is no safeguard against unjust imprison- 
ment, the principle of habeas corpus 
being apparently unknown in Rumania. 
The political police, the Sigurantia, 
executes arrests on unfounded denuncia- 
tions, and the system of agent provoca- 
teur is widely applied. This method is 
used not only against individuals, but 
against whole political groups, and even 
whole districts. During the past ten 
years the number of persons unjustly 
arrested, detained and often exposed to 


physical mistreatment mounts to several 
thousands. 
Under this heading should be men- 
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tioned, also, the long series of pogroms 
executed with the assistance of the au- 
thorities, and marked by assault, rob- 
bery, destruction and even murder, as in 
the case of the two largest towns in 
Transylvania, historic Kolozsvar (Kluj) 
and Nagy-Varad (Oradea Mare). Every 
means is resorted to to terrorize the 
Hungarian minorities, and propaganda 
for their emigration is carried on by gov- 
ernment assistance. No curb is placed on 
the activities of soulless emigration 
agents who lure the embittered Hunga- 
rians to the unhealthy regions of South. 
America. Moreover, as a corollary tc 
the shameful practices of these agents, 
the Rumanian Government automatically 
deprives the emigrants of their national- 
ity, thus preventing them from return- 
ing to Rumania and making them people 
without a country. 

There has been much discussion re- 
cently about the policy followed relative 
to the property rights of minorities in 
Rumania. The most outstanding feature 
of this policy is the agrarian reform, 
under the guise of which the minorities 
lost their private property and received 
a nominal compensation of hardly 1 per 
cent of the real value. The Rumanian 
Government has 
spared no efforts 
to make the world 
believe that this 
reform was _ insti- 
tuted in the inter- 
ests of social jus- 
tice. It seeks to 
justify the fact 
that the agrarian 
reform is far more 
rigorous in Tran- 
sylvania than in 
the rest of Ru- 
mania by the con- 
tention that real 
property in that 
province was in the 
hands of a small 
number of feudal 
landlords. The 
truth is, however, 
that the distribu- 
tion of landed 
property there was 
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incomparably more equitable than in 
the old Kingdom of Rumania or in 
any other part of pre-war Hun- 
gary. Seventy per cent of the arable 
land consisted of properties of not more 
than fifty acres each, the only large 
estates being forests. The Rumanian 
Government itself seems to recognize this 
necessity of forestry, because, despite its 
pretended advocation of property distri- 
bution, it still maintains these estates 
under State control. The famous case of 
the Hungarian Optants, pending for sev- 
eral years, partly before the League of 
Nations, partly before the Rumanian- 
Hungarian mixed tribunal, has revealed 
in its discussions the insincerity of the 
Rumanian stand. It has become evident 
that the agrarian reform was political 
rather than social. Its purpose was to 
expropriate the Hungarians in Transyl- 
vania, not to keep the peasants from im- 
minent Bolshevism, as was alleged. The 
Hungarians have, with few exceptions, 
been deprived of their land, but as yet it 
has not been divided among the peas- 
antry, despite the optimistic statistics 


published by the late Bratianu Govern- 
ment. 

The League of Nations has attempted 
to settle the disp+e which for eight 


years has poisoned the relations be- 
tween these two neighboring countries. 
tumanian propaganda likes to point to 
Hungary’s repudiation of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s report of September, 1927, 
which proposed to settle the controversy 
on the basis of principles which, in the 
opinion of many eminent international 
lawyers, were in clear contradiction to 
the treaty provisions on which the Hun- 
garian claims were based. But Rumanian 
propaganda is very willing to forget that 
Hungary’s refusal to accept the British 
Foreign Secretary’s recommendation was 
preceded by Rumania’s refusal to abide 
by the decision of an international court, 
contrary to her solemn obligation so to do. 
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- The agrarian reform affected not only 
individuals, but also, to a very serious 
extent, the religious and educational in- 
stitutions of the minorities. These were 
expropriated, receiving a maximum com- 
pensation of 2 to 3 per cent of the prop- 
erty value. Thus the minorities can no 
longer afford to maintain their churches 
and schools, especially as they receive no 
support from the Rumanian Government. 
But not content with merely impoverish- 
ing the schools, the government has fur- 
ther infringed upon the right of parents 
to send their children to schools of their 
own choosing. Fndeavoring to reduce 
the number of pupils in minorities 
schools, the Rumanians have excluded 
the Jews and made the admission of Hun- 
garians dependent solely on the whim of 
the Rumanian administrative authorities. 
To complete the picture, the diplomas 
issued by minorities schools are not con- 
sidered equal to those of the Rumanian 
schools, and are therefore of lessened 
value in the quest for employment. 

The substance of the conflict which 
divides Rumania from her Western 
neighbor is this: that the superior po- 
litical and cultural education of the Hun- 
garian, Saxon and even Rumanian ele- 
ments of Transylvania makes it impossi- 
ble for them to submit to the lower moral 
standard of the Balkans. The superiority 
of the Transylvanian elements is proved 
by the fact that the new, more enlight- 
ened political tendency, represented by 
the National Peasant party, started in 
that province. Six members of the pres- 
ent Rumanian Cabinet are Transylva- 
nians, including the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Maniu, himself a member of the Hunga- 
rian Parliament for many years. Will this 
Cabinet: be able to establish a new gove 
ernment on a federative basis, able to 
consider the particular needs of the new 
provinces, and willing to respect and en- 
force the rights of minorities solemnly 
guaranteed by international treaties? 





Bolshevism as a “Menace” Officially 
Denied 


[THEODORE AUBERT, President of the Entente Internationale Contre la IIle 
Internationale, Geneva, Contributed to the May Issue of Current History An 
Article Entitled “Bolshevism As An International Menace,” in Which He In- 
cluded a Diagram of the General Organization of the Third International, 
Showing Direct Contact Through the Executive Committee With the Secretariat 
Which Embraced in Its Area the United States. M. Aubert Made Specific 
Charges That the Soviet Government Is Behind the International. The Article 
Brought From the Soviet Union Headquarters in Washington An Immediate 
Reply Which Is Printed Below. In View of the Emphatic Denials of Certain 
Statements Made by M. Aubert, Both Articles Were Submitted to Mr. Matthew 
Woll, Acting President of the National Civic Federation, Who in This Capacity 
and Also As Fourth Vice President of the American Federation of Labor, Leads 
the Opposition in This Country to Recognition of the Soviet Union by the United 
States. Mr. Woil’s Comment Follows Mr. Kellock’s Article. ‘The Month’s 
Developments in Soviet Russia Are Described Elsewhere in This Magazine.] 


By HAROLD KELLOCK 


STATISTICAL DIRECTOR, SOVIET UNION INFORMATION BuREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


URRENT HISTORY ordinarily 

deals so objectively with for- 

eign countries that the inclu- 

sion in its May issue of an ar- 

ticle compounded of such ex- 
travagant misstatements as “Bolshevism 
as an International Menace,” by Theo- 
dore Aubert, is a painful surprise. I 
regret to say that it is the most un- 
scrupulous and vicious article I have 
read in any reputable American publica- 
tion in recent years, and I wish to point 
out a few of the misstatements, with 
refutations easily verifiable, for the most 
part from American sources. 

1. Quoting an alleged statement of the 
engineer Groum-Gemailo, M. Aubert 
writes: “He cited the striking example 
of the Donetz affair as a case in point. 
In order not to acknowledge their mis- 
takes in the industrial realm, the Bol- 
sheviki, by misrepresenting the facts, 
have tried to prove the engineers and 
technicians at fault.” 

Answer: The trial of the engineers 
charged with a conspiracy to sabotage 
production in the Don Basin was very 


fully reported by American correspon- 
dents in Moscow, especially by Mr. Wal- 
ter Duranty of The New York Times. 
The evidence would hardly leave any 
doubt that a real conspiracy existed. In 
his recently published book, The Curious 
Lottery, Mr. Duranty says (p. 236): 
“There was no doubt from the outset 
that many of the accused men were 
guilty.” The New York mining engi- 
neering firm, Stuart, James & Cooke, 
was building model coal mines in the 
Don Basin. Several weeks before any 
arrests were made, they reported to the 
Soviet authorities evidence of crass stu- 
pidity or worse on the part of certain 
technical executives. A statement by 
Mr. Stuart which completely refutes M. 
Aubert’s insinuation that the trial was 
a sham is printed in the American-Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
(published in New York) for August, 
1928, on page 18. 

2. On page 227 of his article M. Au- 
bert makes a series of statements in a 
single paragraph, all of which are totally 
without foundation. These are: 
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(a) “The men in power have shown 
during their ten years of tyranny that 
they are incapable of putting to any 
serious use the vast resources of this 
country.” Answer: In 1921, at the 
close of the civil strife, intervention, &c., 
industrial production had fallen to 15 
per cent of that of 1913. This year it is 
running about 150 per cent of that of 
1918. During the past few years firms 
like Hugh L. Cooper & Co. of New York, 
hydroelectric engineers; Stuart, James 
& Cooke of New York, mining engi- 
neers, and the Freyn Engineering Com- 
pany of Chicago have been doing large- 
scale development work in the Soviet 
Union. Any of these firms is in a po- 
sition to expose M. Aubert’s statement. 

(b) “They have no respect for the 
keeping of contracts.” Ask any of the 
above firms, each of which is doing mil- 
lions of dollars worth of work. The rec- 
ord cf the Soviet authorities is that of 
keeping all contracts scrupulously. Dur- 
ing the past four years Soviet trading 
agencies have transacted business of over 
$400,000,000 in the United States. Every 


contract involved has been scrupulously 


adhered to. Ask Ford, General Motors, 
Radio Corporation of America, General 
Electric, any large corporation with 
which they have had dealings. 

(c) “Their government is bankrupt.” 
The Soviet budget for the past fiscal 
year showed a surplus of nearly $50,- 
000,000, after setting aside over $25,000,- 
000 as special reserve. Foreign trade 
for the first five months of the current 
fiscal year showed a favorable balance 
of $12,463,000. General Electric, Bald- 
win Locomotive and other American 
firms have recently signed large con- 
tracts with the Soviet Union on a five- 
year credit basis. Did they sign with a 
bankrupt? By a curious coincidence, on 
page 347 of the May issue of CURRENT 
History, Professor Edgar S. Furniss of 
Yale University, in a somewhat somber 
review of the current economic scene in 
the Soviet Union, says: “It must not 
be inferred from this account of Rus- 
sia’s economic instability that the Soviet 
Union is on the verge of bankruptcy.” 
(I think Professor Furniss overpessi- 
mistic, but that is a matter of interpre- 
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tation. Unlike M. Aubert, Professor 
Furniss does not distort facts to suit his 
thesis.) 

3. On page 228 M. Aubert makes a 
number of vicious misstatements about 
the American Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Russia. 

(a) He cites the society among alleged 
organizations spreading “revolutionary 
propaganda,” and says in effect that it 
is an arm of the Komintern (the Third, 
or Communist, International). Answer: 
The officers of the American Society 
for Cultural Relations with Russia are: 
President William Allen Neilson, presi- 
dent of Smith College; vice presidents, 
Dr. John Dewey, Leopold Stokowski, 
Stephen P. Duggan, Floyd Dell and Lil- 
lian D. Wald; treasurer, Allen Wardwell 
(law partner of John W. Davis and 
Frank L. Polk). It seems odd that 
CURRENT History would print a startling 
story about an organization officered by 
these Americans of standing, without 
first seeking verification from them. 

(b) M. Aubert states that the Ameri- 
can Society for Cultural Relations with 
Russia is affiliated with the (Moscow) 
Society for Cultural Relations with For- 
eign Nations, “which is in direct connec- 
tion with and subordination to the 
division of agitation and propaganda of 
the Komintern.” Answer: The Ameri- 
can society is affiliated with the Moscow 
society. The purpose of the Moscow 
society is to establish closer relations 
between cultural and scientific bodies in 
the Soviet Union and those of other 
countries. It has as much connection 
with the Komintern as it has with the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

(c) M. Aubert makes a great point 
that the American society “gave a huge 
dinner” in New York last November “in 
the course of which a speech was de- 
livered in praise of Bolshevist education.” 
The implication of M. Aubert is that this 
dinner was part of a great Red plot. 
Answer: The society did not “give” a 
dinner, for reasons best known to Mr. 
Wardwell, the treasurer. Members and 
their guests had a dinner, at which all 
present paid their own way. The affair 
was the first annual dinner of the 
society, and the speakers were some 
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American educators who had visited the 
Soviet Union during the Summer to 
study the educational system. These 
speakers on the Soviet educational sys- 
tem were: Dr. Donald J. Cowling, presi- 
dent of Carleton College; Professor John 
Dewey of Columbia University; Dr. 
George D. Olds, president emeritus of 
Amherst Coilege. 

I have dealt with only a few of M. 
Aubert’s misstatements. Since reading 
his article, I have met Dr. Pinkevich, 
president of Moscow University, who, as 
it happens, was one of Groum-Gemailo’s 
closest associates. When I showed him 
M. Aubert’s innuendoes that there was 
some mystery about Groum-Gemailo’s 
death, he exclaimed: “Preposterous! Dis- 
gusting!” He told me that Groum- 
Gemailo had been ill for many months, 
“though, with characteristic energy, he 
continued to work almost to the end.” 
He said he was reasonably sure that his 
friend resigned from none of his posi- 
tions before his death. 

Looking up the files of Jzvestia (Mos- 
cow), I found that that paper had not 
published any editorial diatribe against 
Groum-Gernailo in its No. 252, as M. 
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Aubert stated, nor is the date of that 
issue “Oct. 28, 1929,” as M. Aubert gave 
it. Last Fall a Moscow magazine ran a 
symposium of articles by engineers on 
methods to reduce industrial prices. 
Among others, Groum-Gemailo contrib- 
uted. In Jzvestia, No. 252, a journalist 
wrote a satirical article in which he 
poked fun at some of Groum-Gemailo’s 
suggestions. Contrary to the insinua- 
tions of M. Aubert, no mystery was ap- 
parent in Jzvestia nor elsewhere about 
Groum-Gemailo’s death and certainly no 
point was made, as M. Aubert falsely 
states, that he died “of natural causes.” 
The notice of his death contained a state- 
ment from his physicians that he had 
been under treatment for some time and 
death was caused by a cancerous growth 
which blocked the elimination of the gall 
bladder. Jzvestia contained many attes- 
tations to his character and work. 

If I take so much space on this matter 
it is not because I consider M. Aubert 
important, but because CURRENT HISTORY 
is important. It is not the sort of maga- 
zine that gives space to mendacities cal- 
culated to create misunderstandings and 
hatreds between peoples. 


A Rejoinder to Mr. Kellock 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


HE SOVIETS BOAST of their 
contracts with Ford, the Gen- 
eral Electric, and so forth. 
After years and years of ef- 
fort, advertised literally in 
thousands of columns in our newspapers, 
the Soviets succeeded in luring one lone 
American capitalist of note, Harriman, 
into taking out a concession. Last year, 
after his manganese mines had been in 
operation for several years, Mr. Harri- 
man decided to withdraw from Russia 
on the ground that it was absolutely im- 
possible to do business under the Soviet 
régime. 
Ford and the General Electric are not 


manufacturing in Russia; they are mere- 
ly trading. This is easier. But here 
again the Soviets are issuing volumes of 
lying propaganda. The General Electric 
has not given five years’ credit to the 
Soviets. It has made an agreement cov- 
ering a five-year period and the exten- 
sions of credit are only over fractions 
of that period. The prices agreed to be 
paid by the Soviets are so high as to 
cover any possible loss. Substantial se- 
curities are offered by the Soviets upon 
which anybody, even a bankrupt, could 
secure credit. The Soviets issue all in- 
terpretations of the agreement, and Gen- 
eral Electric says nothing. When it 
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speaks we may know what actually 
occurred. 

As to Soviet bankruptcy. No nation 
ever declares itself bankrupt. But the 
Soviets openly staked everything on their 
currency, the tchernovetz, and now the 
tchernovetz has fallen within a few 
months to a fraction of its face value. 
The Soviets notoriously distort their sta- 
tistics. This and other similar figures, 
such as their fallen foreign trade, being 
in the hands of other nations, they can- 
not distort. 

As to the American Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Russia, for years 
the Soviets have been carrying on their 
cultural propaganda through societies of 
exactly the same name in other countries 
and there is a bureau in Moscow of the 
same name for the purpose of superin- 
tending these organizations. This bureau 
receives American and other cultural 
visitors to Russia and fills them with 
propaganda. 

It may be that many of the persons 
connected with the American society do 
not know of this relationship, or much 
else about Soviet Russia. But the rela- 
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tionship cannot be unknown to the active 
promoters of the society, such as Profes- 
sor Jerome Davis of Yale, who spends 
a large part of his time in Soviet Rus- 
sia. Other members of the Cultural So- 
ciety, such as Mr. Allen Wardwell and 
Lillian D. Wald, represent an interme- 
diate group who perhaps are not di- 
rected from Moscow but belong to that 
handful of prominent pro-Soviet enthu- 
siasts who have given a large part of 
their time for years for promotion of 
the Soviet cause in this country. 

As to Professor Dewey, I can only 
point out that his knowledge of the Rus- 
sian educational system and of the So- 
viets, to both of which he gives a large 
measure of warm approval, is limited 
to a few weeks in Russia when all or 
practically all Russian schools were 
closed. 

I certainly agree with Theodore Au- 
bert that bolshevism is an international 
menace and commend him for his timely 
attack. I do not find or believe any 
thoughtful person will find any sub- 
stance in the typical defense of the So- 
viet régime offered by Mr. Kellock. 


The Causes of Tuberculosis 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EpiTor, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


UBERCULOSIS BACILLI, 

chemists and pathologists in 

several leading scientific insti- 

tutions, a plan of research 

sponsored by a dozen organi- 
zations and thousands of pennies spent 
for Christmas tuberculosis seals—these 
are the ingredients of what may well be 
seen in the future as an important step 
in the study of disease. 

When the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, that national honorary organiza- 
tion of American scientists, convened in 
annual session in its magnificent build- 
ing in Washington, its only woman mem- 


ber, Dr. Florence R. Sabin of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
reported her success in producing the 
characteristic effect of disease by a mere 
chemical substance absolutely free from 
any germs. The disease was tubercu- 
losis, and the substance used was a chem- 
ical extracted from the bacilli that cause 
that disease. It is called a phosphatid, 
and is an oil containing phosphorus simi- 
lar in composition to the common fats in 
food. Repeatedly injected into the ex- 
perimental animal it causes the forma- 
tion of clumps of changed cells, the tu- 
bercles; it produced the ravages of the 
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disease without the aid of the living dis- 
ease organism itself. This is undoubt- 
edly a real step toward a better under- 
standing of tuberculosis. Perhaps it is 
a step toward its cure. But human ail- 
ments other than the great white plague 
will benefit from the new biological tech- 
nique developed in the research. It is a 
novel and promising method in the study 
of many diseases. 

No single individual, not even Dr. 
Sabin, is to be credited with the whole 
of this accomplishment. It is the result 
of a farflung and thorough attack on 
tuberculosis by many scientists working 
under a general war plan developed by 
a committee of the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association, of which Dr. William C. 
White of the United States Hygienic 
Laboratory is chairman. Dr. Sabin’s 
results would have been impossible with- 
out the work of Professor Treat B. 
Johnson and Dr. R. J. Anderson of Yale 
University, who took many pounds of 
tuberculosis bacilli and for the first time 
in history discovered the chemical com- 
pounds that compose them. This funda- 
mental stuff of the microbes, isolated 
and identified, was turned over to Dr. 
Sabin and her associates, Dr. Charles A. 
Doan and Dr. C. E. Forkner, who tested 
their effects. In tearing the microbes 
apart to discover their composition and 
why they are so deadly, Professor John- 
son and Dr. Anderson have isolated 
many other chemical compounds, some 
of them hitherto unknown. The develop- 
ment of an artificial chemical food to 
replace the customary organic diet for 
supporting growing masses of germs 
was an important factor in the work of 
these Yale chemists. In the customary 
course of tuberculosis the germs invade 
the living cells and multiply. The sub- 
stance excreted by the germs or pro- 
duced within them causes the body cells 
to enlarge and clump together, forming 
cheesy masses called tubercles. The 
researches in progress promise to show 
just what these causative chemicals are. 
Even cancer may eventually yield secrets 
as a result of this line of attack. Can- 
cers are composed of cells going wild, and 
the similarity between tuberculosis and 
cancer may give fruitful suggestions de- 
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spite the present unknown cause of can- 
cer. 


NEW TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA 


A new method of treating pneumonia, 
using carbon dioxide inhalations, may 
result from experiments reported to the 
National Academy of Sciences by Dr. 
Yandell Henderson of Yale University. 
Dr. Henderson and his associates, Pro- 
fessor H. W. Haggard, C. L. Birnbaum, 
P. N. Coryllos and E. M. Radloff, found 
the treatment valuable in a certain stage 
in experimental pneumonia. Inhalation 
of carbon dioxide has recently become 
widespread in the treatment of patients 
overcome by carbon monoxide gas poi- 
soning. In patients after surgical oper- 
ations the collapse of the lung is a stage 
or factor in the development of pneumo- 
nia which sometimes complicates recov- 
ery from operations. Dr. Henderson 
and his colleagues found that the same 
collapse is a stage in the development of 
pneumonia experimentally produced in 
animals by introducing pneumonia germs 
into the lungs. Inhalation of carbon 
dioxide inflates the lung that has col- 
lapsed, thus preventing the development 
of pneumonia. Dr. Henderson showed 
X-ray pictures of lungs that had thus 
collapsed. The pictures also showed the 
rapid inflation or redistention of the 
lung when the experimental animal hail 
been put into a chamber containing five 
to seven parts of carbon dioxide in 100 
parts of air. The inhalation of the car- 
bon dioxide induces deep breathing which 
redistends the lung. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY ELECTIONS 


Election to membership in the Na- 
tional Academy of Science is one of the 
highest honors that a scientist can be 
given. To the exclusive ranks of this or- 
ganization, whose membership is limited 
to 250, fourteen Americans and five for- 
eign associates were elected at this 
year’s meeting. Professor Arnold Som- 
merfeld, famous physicist of Munich, 
Germany, was one of the newly elected 
foreign associates. The others included 
Richard Hertwig, zoologist, also of the 
University of Munich; C. De la Vallée 
Poussin, Professor of Analytical Mechan- 
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ics at the University of Louvain; Wil- 
liam de Sitter, of the observatory of 
Leiden, Holland, and Frederick Orpen 
Bower, British botanist, formerly Regius 
Professor of Botany at the University 
of Glasgow. The new members of the 
academy are Dr. Roger Adams, Profes- 
sor of Organic Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Irving W. Bailey, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Botany, Bussey Insti- 
tution, Boston; Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, 
botanist at the Carnegie Institution’s 
station for experimental evolution at 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.; Dr. James 
B. Conant, Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry, Harvard University; Dr. Bergen 
Davis, Professor of Physics at Colum- 
bia University; Dr. C. J. Davisson, phys- 
icist at the Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, New York, whose recent work in 
proving the wave nature of electrons 
has been hailed as one of the most im- 
portant advances in physics; Dr. Joel H. 
Hildebrand, Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of California, Berkeley; 
William Hovgaard, Danish-born Pro- 
fessor of Naval Design at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Albert W. Hull, research physicist at the 
General Electric Company’s Research 
Laboratory at Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Frank Leverett, geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey and lecturer 
in glacial geology at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Dr. Paul W. Mer- 
rill, astronomer at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Pasadena, Cal.; Dr. David 
H. Tennent, zoologist at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Dr. George H. 
Whipple, dean of the School of Medicine 
and Dentistry and Professor of Pathol- 
ogy at the University of Rochester, N. 
Y., and Dr. Clark Wissler, curator of 
ethnology at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology in the Institute 
of Psychology at Yale. 


Fruit FLY IN FLORIDA 


There is war in Florida, war to the 
death. A dangerous enemy has invaded 
the heart of one of America’s most im- 
portant fruit and vegetable producing lo- 
calities. The invader is the Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly, an alien enemy that has 
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been known to science for about 100 
years and in that time has become a most 
cosmopolitan pest. Immediately upon the 
discovery of the fruit fly near Orlando, 
Fla., early in April, Federal and State 
entomological forces went into the field 
ready for action. A Florida State nur- 
sery inspector first found the presence 
of the fly. His identification was con- 
firmed by other entomologists in Flori- 
da, and specimens were rushed to Wash- 
ington by air mail. Within a week of 
the discovery seventy-five insect fighters 
and plant experts were on the ground, 
and the battle toward extermination was 
begun. The area on which the insects 
are known to be present comprises only 
about forty square miles, and wherever 
the fly is known to be, all fruit and vege- 
tables within this area and for miles 
around it must be destroyed or processed. 
Protective zones of nine miles width sur- 
rounding the infested zone have been es- 
tablished by Federal and State quaran- 
tine. And every orchard within the State 
will be inspected to prevent the spread 
of the pest. Rigorous rules, even more 
stringent than those in effect during 
warfare between nations, are enforced 
by Federal and State inspectors in order 
that the fruit and vegetables in other 
parts of the State and other States of 
the country may be protected from the 
invading fruit fly. 

Just as the hoof and mouth disease in 
cattle is wiped out by the strenuous 
methods of exterminating all infected 
animals, so the insect fighters intend to 
completely eradicate the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. Congress has authorized an 
appropriation of $4,250,000 to pay the 
expenses of this warfare. The Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly is one of the insect 
pests most feared. It has caused untold 
damage in Europe, Africa and Australia, 
and other parts of the world, and the in- 
spectors of fruit and vegetables at 
American ports have always been alert 
to prevent its entry. Since a part of our 
food supply is being seriously threat- 
ened, those who realize the danger will 
await with interest and hope the reports 
from this newest front in man’s great 
warfare against the insects. 





Aerial Events of the Month 


The Wreck of the Southern Cross in the Australian Desert— 
Byrd in the Antarctic—Women’s Endurance Record 


HE MOST DRAMATIC aerial 

story of the month is the 

disaster to the plane South- 

ern Cross, which disappeared 

on March 31 during an attempt 

to break the flying record from Sydney, 
Australia, to England. The plane was 
lost in one of Australia’s remote desert 
regions for twelve days, during which 
time rescue planes were sent out from 
all directions. At the end of the twelve 
days an airplane sighted the crew of the 
Southern Cross in a deserted region of 
the mudflats near Port George. The 
plane was piloted by Captain Kingsford 
Smith and Charles Ulm, the two pilots 
who made the trip in the Southern Cross 
last Fall from California over the Pacific 
to Australia. With them were a navi- 
gator and a radio operator. After their 
discovery food was lowered to the men, 
and later gasoline. A log of their trip 
which the rescuers acquired described the 
hardships of Kingsford Smith and his 
comrades who, after being forced down 
from lack of oil and gasoline, had for 
nearly two weeks been living on wild 
beans and mud snails. The final rescue 
of these men had a tragic sequel, for 
one of the search planes commanded by 
Lieutenant Keith Anderson vanished on 
the second day of its search and was 
found nearly a week later with the two 
pilots dead from thirst. A journal of 
their disaster had been crudely carved 
on the propeller of the plane, telling of 
a forced landing and the futile search 
for water. The last entry said that they 
were too weak to make further efforts 
to escape from the place of the accident. 
The Graf Zeppelin on April 23 made 
its second pleasure cruise over the West- 
ern Mediterranean—over France, Spain 
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and Northern Africa; it covered 3,400 
miles in something over fifty-seven hours. 
Twenty paying passengers went on the 
voyage, and mail bags were dropped ove; 
sundry ports. Over Lisbon the crew of 
the Zeppelin were faced with a broken 
propeller, and, repeating the heroic feat 
of the transatlantic passage, mended the 
injured member while the craft continued 
at full speed through the air. On May 
2 the Zeppelin made a second trip to 
Vienna, a trip which lasted thirteen 
hours and was considered a good omen 
for the much talked of union of Austria 
with Germany. Plans were under way 
early in May for a second crossing of 
the Atlantic. 

In the Antarctic the weather has be- 
come increasingly colder. The sun set 
for the Winter on April 18 and the tem- 
perature has been as low as fifty-eight 
degrees below zero. Early in April an 
expedition went out from the settlement 
in the hope of locating Amundsen’s old 
camp of seventeen years ago. Certain 
landmarks were found, but no definite 
spot that might have been the’ site of 
the camp. On April 25 Commander 
Byrd descended thirty-five feet into a 
huge crevasse which had been discovered 
in the barrier ice, and at the bottom 
found salt water. The commander has 
decided from this evidence that, if the 
barrier ice stays in formation over this 
salt water, somewhere near there must 
be land to hold the ice in place. If this 
supposed land can be located it will be 
a very valuable step forward in the sci- 
entific exploration of the Antarctic. 

A new attempt to capture from Ital- 
ian airmen the non-stop long-distance 
record which was set by a flight to 
Brazil last Summer was made on April 
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24, when a British monoplane started on 
a flight to Bangalore, India. On April 
26, at the end of fifty hours, the plane 
was forced down by strong head winds 
over Karachi, having failed to reach its 
goal by something over fifteen hours. A 
novel idea in the form of a “hooter” was 
introduced into the plane, this being a 
horn which is designed to keep the pilot 
awake by blowing into his ear every 
time the plane changes its course or 
its level. 

The persistency of femininity in at- 
tempting to win endurance records was 
further rewarded on April 24 when that 
17-year-old and now famous young lady, 
Elinor Smith, with the help of Tom 
Sawyer Abroad, flew her plane for 
twenty-six hours. 

There seems to be some doubt as to 
why in the present comparatively un- 
populated regions of the air two ma- 
chines should have to crash into each 
other, but this happened three times dur- 
ing the past month. On April 13 two 
planes taking part in the air circus at 
Detroit hit each other and two persons 
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were killed; on April 19 two navy 
planes crashed and four persons were 
killed, and on April 21 a passenger plane 
and navy plane crashed and six persons 
were killed. 

The government is introducing safety 
regulations for student flying and de- 
vices to make flying in fogs more safe, 
and is at the same time advancing by 
leaps and bounds commercial flying in 
connection with the air mail. On April 
30 a thirty-one-hour service to San Fran- 
cisco was inaugurated with the aid of the 
Transcontinental Air Mail. This was 
made possible by the lighting of 65 per 
cent of the route. A statistical report 
issued on April 20 stated that the opera- 
tors of air-mail planes made an income 
of 94 cents per mile, with a cost of 70 
cents. The usual load is 973 pounds at 
$1,979 a load. In 1928 there were 10,- 
000,000 miles covered in air transport; 
in March, 1929, the amount of mail car- 
ried was 517,560 pounds. Student flying 
is also increasing, and at the present 
time nearly 15,000 civilians hold licenses 
as pupils in aviation. 


J. S. Navy Official Photo. 


Hoisting a spotting plane aboard the U. S. Cruiser Omaha 
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HE PROBLEM IS now before 
the Senate whether or not the 
national origins clause of the 
immigration law shall be al- 
lowed to go into effect on July 
1. During April considerable debate on 
this subject occurred in the Senate Im- 
migration Committee and on the floor of 
the Senate. On April 28 the Senate 


committee voted, by 4 to 2, in favor of 
postponing all action on proposals for 
repeal of the clause; and in the Senate 
itself Senator Reed of Pennsylvania de- 
feated a proposal for immediate consid- 


eration of repeal. The same day Sen- 
ator Nye of North Dakota, who desires 
repeal of this clause, offered a resolu- 
tion to discharge the Immigration Com- 
mittee from further consideration of 
bills dealing with the national origins 
clause. This resolution was not dealt 
with immediately and caused further de- 
bate in the Senate on April 29. Senator 
Reed continued to oppose all efforts to 
bring the problem of the national origins 
clause to a vote. Those who wish the 
clause suspended or repealed are strug- 
gling to bring the matter to a vote be- 
fore the quotas take effect on July 1. 

In the contest over the conditions upon 
which newcomers shall be allowed to 
establish themselves within the boun- 
daries of the United States we are 
apt to forget that limitation of im- 
migration has been a vital question ever 
since the first group of people came 
from overseas to stay in Central North 
America. Selective immigration, includ- 
ing the favoring or exclusion of particu- 
lar races, is as old as American govern- 
ment. The only people now living within 


the borders of the continental United 
States who are today treated as an alien 
and unwelcome and inferior element in 
the population is the American Indian. 

From the beginning of colonization 
America exercised selection in immigra- 
tion, and encouraged types of immigra- 
tion which were bound to give rise to 
race problems. Objection was made 
(usually with little effect upon the Brit- 
ish Government) to the sending over of 
criminals, idle and disorderly persons, 
who proved to be a bane to the Ameri- 
can colonies. On the other hand, the 
colonies, from north to south, partici- 
pated in the worst kind of immigration 
that the world has ever known, namely, 
the forcible seizure and transfer across 
the seas of barbarian slaves, whe 
brought down the standard of humanity 
and the dignity of labor in the future 
United States. To this day the descen- 
dants of African immigrants in two 
States of the Union outnumber the de- 
scendants of whites. The vast move- 
ment of European immigrants to the 
United States for decades met no barrier 
against the undiscriminating reception 
of anybody, white, brown, yellow or 
black, who could pay a passage. Not till 
the ’60s did Congress prohibit the bring- 
ing over of Chinese coolies. In the ’80s 
the bars were put up against idiots, 
lunatics, convicts, diseased persons, con- 
tract laborers and Chinese laborers. 
Twenty years later Japanese laborers 
were excluded. The last two decades 
have witnessed a rigorous enforcement 
of these acts. 

This brief survey of the policy of the 
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United States toward desired and un- 
desirable foreigners brings out the dis- 
agreeable fact that until recently little 
effort was made to shut out immigrants 
who were unsuited to American stand- 
ards and conditions of life. Immigrants 
were attracted, first, from Northern and 
Western Europe, and after 1880 from 
Central and Southern Europe. The 
largest element has always been from 
Great Britain. Irish, German and Scan- 
dinavian immigration began on a large 
scale in the early ’40s. Then in the years 
before the World War came an immense 
movement of Italians, Greeks, natives of 
the Balkan countries, Czechoslovaks and 
Poles and Russians (most of them Jews). 
The Republic stood the strain of these 
masses of newcomers till the World 
War. A multitude of them served as 
loyal soldiers in the American armies in 
Europe. All these elements, as well as 
those which came earlier, are accepted as 
part of the body politic. 

At the end of the war, Congress was 
faced with the likelihood of an immense 
immigration from European countries; 
it looked as if three or four million peo- 
ple would find their way across the 
ocean in a few months. Congress, there- 
fore, in 1921 passed the first quota law, 
limiting immigration from each country 
to 3 per cent of the people born in such 
country who were living in the United 
States at the time of the census of 1910. 
In 1924 this percentage was changed to 
a basis of such persons enumerated in 
the United States in 1890. That date 
was deliberately intended to give a 
greater proportional opportunity of im- 
migration to the people of Northern and 
Western Europe, who had been coming 
in for a century, than to the Mediterra- 
nean races, whose contribution to the 
population of the United States was rel- 
atively less in 1890 than in 1910. Mean- 
while, a rival method was devised, com- 
monly called the national origins plan, 
under which on and after July 1, 1929, 
the privilege of entry was to bevallowed 
to a percentage for each country based 
on the numbers which it is computed to 
have contributed to the total population 
of the United States. 
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Nowhere in the country does there 
appear a demand for unrestricted immi- 
gration; though (or perhaps because) 
hundreds of thousands of Mexicans have 
made their way across the border of the 
United States, and are now being dis- 
tributed, not only in the Southwest, but 
in the Northwest, and even in the manu- 
facturing towns of Illinois and Minne- 
sota. The present immigration law con- 
tains the dangerous provision that na- 
tives of adjacent countries (Mexico and 
Canada) may enter without quota. The 
result is the establishment of Mexican 
quarters in designated areas of several 
Southwestern cities, where they live very 
much as the Jews did in their ghettos 
in the Middle Ages. However, the 


‘greater part of them simply slip across 


the border, thus avoiding the record of 
admission and the necessary tax, and the 
total annual limitation of possible immi- 
grants. Thus is being built up a new 
element of the American population, 
mostly Indian (since the Mexicans have 
very little Spanish blood), who will 


plague future generations very much as 


the South has suffered from the pres- 
ence of unassimilable negroes. 

The difficulty of the national origins 
plan is that it is necessarily based not 
on recorded numbers but on calcula- 
tions. The effort of the experts of the 
Census Bureau is to discover the propor- 
tion of persons in the United States 
whose original immigrant ancestor came 
from each of the countries set forth in 
the act of Congress. This difficulty is 
enhanced by a running fight, which goes 
back nearly a hundred years, as to the 
meaning of the term “Irish” when ap- 
plied to people of the Irish race in Co- 
lonial times. In the census of 1790, and 
for many successive censuses, no record 
was made of race origin. The calcula- 
tions have been based upon the original 
census returns of 1790, which state not 
the races but the patronymics. Every- 
body admits that the immigrants from 
the present area of the Irish Free Re- 
public were mostly Catholics; and when 
the first American Bishop was appoint- 
ed, about 1790, the number of Catholics 
in the United States (almost all of them 
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Irish) was estimated by the Catholic au- 
thorities to be about 30,000. The prob- 
able number of “South Irish origin” in 
1790 is taken in the calculations, or the 
origins quota, as 140,000. Upon that 
basis the Irish Free State is credited 
with a contribution to the total white 
population of the United States in 1920 
of about 10,400,000, which on the na- 
tional origins basis would make their 
quota of immigrants about 17,427 out of 
the total of about 150,000. This is the 
largest contribution of any country ex- 
cept Germany, whose proportional ele- 
ment in the population of the United 
States is estimated at 15,000,000. On the 
basis of the persons enumerated in 1890 
as born in the Irish Free State, the quota 
would be 28,567. The quota for England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, 
taken together, on the 1890 basis is 34,- 
000 and on the national origins basis 
66,000. 

All these calculations are more or less 
confused by intermarriages between peo- 
ple of different races in the United 


States, and by the great difficulty in 


arriving at the meaning of the 1790 re- 
turns. The status of the Germans is 
also in dispute. On the 1890 foreign- 
born basis the Germans are entitled to 
51,000 immigrants a year; on the na- 
tional origins basis they could claim 
about 25,000. On the other hand, Italy, 
on the 1890 basis, would be entitled to 
about 4,000 admissions, and on the na- 
tional origins basis the figure would be 
about 6,000. 

Alongside this struggle between the 
South Irishman and the Orangeman 
there is a rivalry between the North- 
western European and the Southeastern 
European elements. Germany, the Eng- 
lish contingent and the South Irish con- 
tingent together are entitled to about 70 
per cent of all allowable immigrants, as 
against from 12 to 16 per cent for all 
the Eastern and Southeastern group 
from Lithuania to Italy. The only se- 
rious issue seems to be whether the Irish 
Free State is entitled to a sixth of all 
the immigrants coming in in a year or 
to only about a ninth. The will-to-be- 
Americans under present conditions in 
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Ireland is not brought out by these fig- 
ures. The actual immigration in the 
last seven years appears to be about 
22,000 a year. 

Under the practice of the Department 
of Labor, which administers the immi- 
gration act, the return to their country 
of origin of persons who have landed in 
some kind of contravention of the sys- 
tem is very small, because a great part 
of the immigration is of persons who 
have satisfied an American consul that 
they are not subject to exclusion on 
landing on any statutory grounds, and 
who have received a visa to that effect. 
Hence the immigration that reaches 
America is very near net. In fact, im- 
migration to the United States has be- 
come for most of those who attempt it a 
valued privilege. The Department of 
State estimates that 250,000 Czechoslo- 
vaks, 300,000 Italians and 250,000 Poles 
would cross the ocean presumably with- 
in a year, but that their total privilege 
for one period of twelve months is 7,000. 
On the other hand, it would appear that 
immigrants from the Irish Free State 
were barely filling their quota. 

The whole system of immigration, to- 
gether with naturalization (which is 
closely connected with immigration), in- 
volves a complicated system of records, 
of physical examinations, of visas, and 
of certificates. The country is absolute- 
ly committed to the principle that immi- 
gration shall be strictly limited (except 
for the Mexicans), whatever the basis 
of admission or exclusion. The children 
and grandchildren of immigrants, and 
the present immigrants, are not likely to 
join in any movement for opening the 
gates. For many reasons American citi- 
zenship is a privilege more valuable 
than its born possessors appreciate. Un- 
der the present strict rules of admissicn 
we are in a situation suggested by the 
old professor’s reasoning: “No man can 
be naturalized without the certificate of 
two persons that he has a good moral 
character; so that we know that a nat- 
uralized citizen possesses a good moral 
character, and we have not the same as- 
surance in the case of the native-born 
citizen.” 
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DARIAGA, for five years the 

Chief of the Disarmament Section 
of the League of Nations, in his recent 
book, Disarmament (New York: Coward- 
McCann), puts his finger on the funda- 
mental reason why progress toward dis- 
armament has been so slow and the de- 
bates at the sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission so unproductive of prac- 
tical result. Every nation, he says, 
thinks of its armament, not primarily as 
a means of defense (none of them would 
of course admit an offensive purpose), 
“The 


P'oatiaca SALVADOR DE MA- 


but as an expression of power. 
fact is,” he continues, “that armaments 
are more useful in times of peace than 


in times of war. The normal wielders 
of armaments are not the soldiers, but 
the diplomats.” In the councils of the 
world the words of a diplomat have 
weight precisely in proportion to the 
power behind him. As a consequence, 
and despite all the treaties that have 
been written, each nation attempts, and 
is likely to continue to attempt, in the 
conferences dealing with disarmament, 
so to manipulate the technical details 
that any measures adopted, so far from 
reducing their relative power and the 
potency of their voice in international 
discussions, will actually enhance it. 
Except for those who are professional- 
ly or industrially interested, every one 
wants disarmament. No one likes to pay 
the heavy taxes that the present pro- 
grams involve. But they are interested 
still more in national prestige, and they 
will willingly yield nothing that will 
subtract from it. They are very readily 
led away by phrases the meaning of 
which they do not entirely understand, 


but which they support because of the 
authority with which they are used. 
When Lord Cushendun, for example, 
talks about the “absolute needs” of a 
nation for military equipment, he means 
nothing more than that Great Britain 
shall maintain, and possibly increase, its 
relative strength among the powers. 
These facts go far to explain the past 
and present sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission, and why every proposal 
that is made is met by the objection that 
it does not suit the peculiar needs of 
some country or group of countries. The 
technical questions that are discussed are 
unintelligible to the lay mind, and some- 
times seemingly to the delegates: There 
is the famous case in 1926 when Sub- 
Committee A solemnly declared that, 
while the steel and wood necessary to 
manufacture a rifle constituted war ma- 
terial, the completed rifle, stored in an 
army depot, was not to be so considered. 
The delegates come to the conference 
laden with instructions of a _ highly 
technical character prepared in Ad- 
miralty or War Office by men whose 
business it is to maintain the armament 
of the nation and not to reduce it. These 
men are not to be blamed, nor are the 
delegates who act as their mouthpiece. 
The responsible statesmen who continue 
to permit the debates to wander about in 
a morass of futilities and who are in- 
capable of thrusting aside non-essential 
details and of reaching substantial 
agreement—these are the men _ who, 
sooner or later, will be called to account. 
That they are sensing this is evident. 
The thousands of resolutions and peti- 
tions that poured into Geneva before the 
commission assembled did not fail to 
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“DROP IT”’ 


—New York World 


have an effect, and again and again on 
the floor of the conference has been 
voiced the force of that public opinion to 
which, as one of the correspondents puts 
it, the delegates are continually referring 
but seldom deferring. The railing of M. 
Litvinov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
that gadfly of the conference, who has 
the temerity to laugh at its solemnities, 
has had a tonic effect. “The Commis- 
sion,” he said one day, “acts as a sort 
of screen for the reluctance of the gov- 
ernments to reduce armaments, relieving 
them of the responsibility.” 

When the delegates assembled to open 
the session of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion on April 15 their agenda called for 
the second reading of the draft agree- 
ment prepared at the last meeting; but 
the opinion was general that the debates 
would be perfunctory and that nothing 
much would be done. The President, 


Jonkheer Loudon of 
Holland, said = as 
much in his opening 
address. The first 
few days were spent 
in a successful at- 
tempt to avoid com- 
ing to a direct vote 
on the Soviet propo- 
sals which involved: 
(1) Reduction in- 
stead of mere limi- 
tation of arma- 
ments; (2) Exten- 
sive reduction of the 
armaments of the 
larger nations and 
lesser reduction for 
the smaller; (3) De- 
struction of offen- 
sive armaments 
while defensive ar- 
maments are left 
untouched, and (4) 
The inclusion in the 
draft convention of 
a numerical coeffi- 
cient to be applied 
to the reduction of 
armaments, The 
substance of the ar- 
guments advanced 
against these propo- 
sals was that each State must decide 
for itself what is necessary for its 
own security. Followed to its legitimate 
conclusion such a statement reduces the 
whole disarmament program to an ab- 
surdity. Privately many of the delegates 
would have been glad to vote for these 
propositions, and had they been ad- 
vanced by a nation in better social stand- 
ing, they might have been passed. They 
foreshadowed, with curious exactness, 
some of the ideas in Mr. Gibson’s speech 
a few days later which were received 
with enthusiasm. As it was, the resolu- 
tion was finally shelved by referring it 
to the coming plenary disarmament con- 
ference. The only tangible result of the 
debate was the declaration on the part 
of Italy in favor of reducing armaments. 

Two days were spent in discussing the 
chemical warfare section which in three 
of its provisions restates the League’s 
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1925 anti-gas protocol already ratified 
by thirteen States, including France, 
Germany and Italy, but not by Great 
Britain and the United States, although 
Great Britain has announced her inten- 
tion to ratify. 

Into the obscurantist atmosphere of 
the first week of the conference the 
speech of Mr. Gibson, the American rep- 
resentative, on April 22 (the complete 
text of which appears on the next page), 
came like a breath of fresh air in a stuffy 
room. His appeal for mutual conces- 
sions that would insure an agreement; 
his statement that the treaty renouncing 
war had created a new situation, offer- 
ing “unprecedented opportunity for ad- 
vancing the cause of disarmament, an op- 
portunity which admits of no postpone- 
ment”; his plea for reduction rather than 
limitation, and finally his belief that dis- 
armament in itself would be ineffective 
unless followed by a change of attitude 
toward the use of force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes—all this 
breathed a practical idealism that met 
with instant response the world over. 
There must be extensive and proportional 
reduction, not merely limitation, of arma- 
ments, he said. To arrive at this there 
should be derived a formula which for 
naval purposes should take into account, 
aside from the tonnage, such factors as 
age, unit displacement and calibre of 
guns. As an evidence of our desire for 
compromise, he declared that the United 
States was willing to recede from its po- 
sition that reduction should be by tonnage 
by categories and to accept the French 
suggestion that there should be combined 
with this a limitation of total tonnage, 
with a provision that by agreement ton- 
nage might be transferred from one cat- 
egory to another, suiting national needs. 

Lord Cushendun, speaking for Great 
Britain, while reserving his opinion on 
details, declared that his country would 
endeavor to meet the issues that had been 
raised in exactly the same spirit, and del- 
egates of France, of Italy, of Japan, were 
equally cordial in their expression. M. 
Litvinov congratulated the commission 
on at last beginning a general discussion 
of disarmament and Mr. Gibson on the 
acceptance of “many statements that his 
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arguments had expounded a few days 
ago.” 

The enthusiasm and good feeling oc- 
casioned by Mr. Gibson’s speech seem to 
have had little effect, however, on the 
subsequent discussions. The debate on 


military aviation was singularly sterile. 
France and Japan endeavored to secure 
a decision linking civil and military air- 
craft, but Germany and the United States 
Nothing of importance was 


opposed it. 
done. 

In the discussion of land effectives 
all opposition to the system of conscrip- 
tion was withdrawn. Early in the con- 
fererce Lord Cushendun, acting in the 
spirit of the abortive Anglo-French 
agreement of last July, stated that he 
would no longer oppose the French posi- 
tion that trained reserves should not 
be reckoned as army effectives. On 
April 26 Mr. Gibson took the same posi- 
tion, thus leaving Germany alone in 
opposition. Mr. Gibson’s action was 
based on the principle that the reduc- 
tion of land armament was a European 
and not an American problem, and in 
line with the policy of compromise ex- 
pressed in his speech. It was met by 
promises of counter-concessions by the 
French and Japanese, the nature of 


THE WATER’S FINE! 
—Dallas Morning News 
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which has not yet been disclosed, un- 
less perhaps it is that they have 
dropped their contention that sea, air 
and land effectives must be considered 
together and their demand for inter- 
national control. 

The same ineffectiveness that marked 
the discussion of land forces was even 
more evident in the debates un war ma- 
terial that followed. Some delegates 
held that, since trained reserves were 
not to be limited, the material for their 
use should not be, while others took 
the position that this fact made it the 
more necessary. The French, Czechs, 
Japanese and Italians favored limitation 
by the indirect method of budget con- 
trol, while the United States, Germany 
and Sweden argued for the _ direct 
method. Lord Cushendun supported 
the French on the ground that no sys- 
tem of direct limitation could be effec- 
tive without international control, which 
Great Britain could not permit. He 
argued that the need of a country for 
material should be reckoned on an abso- 
lute rather than on a comparative basis. 
It was evident that no agreement could 
be reached, and the delegates finally 
voted, as a substitute for both plans, 
that the “limitation and reduction of 
material must be sought by means of 
publicity of expenditure,” a compromise 
which evades the whole issue. 

Although several sections of the draft 
convention, including that on navies, had 
not come up for discussion, it was con- 
sidered wise to adjourn the conference 
on May 6. The importance of the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Gibson seemed so 
great, and its implications so far-reach- 
ing, that time was necessary for their 
study and elaboration. Mr. Gibson had 
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made it clear that his was no fixed 
formula but one which should be devel- 
oped in conference. It is understood 
that it will be studied by the various 
Admiralties and opinions exchanged be- 
fore the next session of the conference. 

There is no reason for discourage- 
ment or pessimism because of the slow- 
ness with which things move. Progress 
thus far made is small, but it has been 
in the right direction. At the final ses- 
sion M. Politis, speaking of the coming 
conference, summed up une situation in 
words that should be remembered: “For 
the first time in history, the problem of 
national armaments will have changed 
character. Hitherto it has been essen- 
tially a domestic matter. Henceforth it 
will become an international question 
regulated by laws to which the States 
will have freely consented. The most 
vital thing is that we should start on 
this path. The next steps then will be 
infinitely easier.” To this should be 
added President Hoover’s statement on 
May 7, when he said: “I am greatly 
gratified at the promising character of 
the results for naval reduction arising 
out of the recent Geneva conference. 
All of the principal naval powers have 
expressed adherence to the principles 
suggested by the American delegation. 
which include the conception of reduc- 
tion instead of limitation of naval 
strength. They have expressed their de- 
sire for full and frank discussion and 
the development of the American for- 
mula into a practical step. The manner 
by which these discussions are to be 
initiated has not yet been determined, 
but the question will be followed up 
promptly.” 


Text of Mr. Gibson’s Speech 


The following is the text, as released by 
the Department of State, of the speech 
by Hugh 8S. Gibson, American representa- 
tive at the meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference, at Geneva, Switzerland, on April 
22, 1929: 


Mr. Chairman: 


I have sought your permission to make 
a general statement of the views of my 


government in regard to the question of 
disarmament, and have felt warranted in 
doing so at this stage of the proceedings 
because, while we have not entered upon 
a second reading of the draft convention, 
we are bringing up for reconsideration 
various questions which have been pre- 
viously discussed. It is felt therefore 
that in view of certain changed condi- 
tions it may facilitate the approach to 
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these questions if I am permitted to take 
this occasion for stating my government’s 
views as to the means best calculated to 
promote an early agreement. 

During the first reading of the draft 
convention, it was the duty of each one 
of us to put forward the views of his 
government on the various problems be- 
fore the commission and endeavor to per- 
suade his colleagues that those views 
should be adopted. It was only in this 
way that we were able to throw full light 
upon the complicated questions the solu- 
tion of which we seek. When we come 
to the second reading, however, a re- 
newal of the old discussions is no longer 
in order. Our first duty is for each one 
of us to examine all phases of the prob- 
lem before us with a view to discovering 
what measures of concession can be of- 
fered by each delegation. Agreement 
upon a single text can be achieved only 
by a maximum of such concession. 

For the purposes of my presentation 
the disarmament problem may be divided 
into two parts, land and naval arma- 
ments. As regards land armaments, the 
American delegation will be able when 
we reach this question in our discussion 
to defer to the countries primarily inter- 
ested in land armaments with such meas- 
ure of concession as I trust will mate- 
rially facilitate agreement among them. 

My country’s defense is primarily a 
naval problem. The American Govern- 
ment has found no reason for modifying 
its view that the simplest, fairest and 
most practical method is that of limita- 
tion by tonnage by categories—a method 
which has been given practical and sat- 
isfactory application in the Washington 
Treaty. While it is realized that this 
does not constitute an exact and scien- 
tific gauge of strategic strength, we have 
nevertheless found that it constitutes a 
method which has the advantage of sim- 
plicity and of affording to each power 
the freedom to utilize its tonnage within 
the limitation of each category according 
to its special needs. 

The American delegation has urged 
this view throughout the first reading, 
but, in view of the inacceptability to 
some other delegations of our unmodified 
thesis, my government has sought in the 
various methods presented some solution 
which might offer the possibility of com- 
promise and general acceptance. During 
the third session of the Preparatory 
Commission the French delegation 
brought forward a method which was an 
attempt to combine its original total ton- 
hage proposals with the method of ton- 
nage by categories. Under this method 
a total tonnage was assigned to each na- 
tion and this total divided among cate- 
gories of ships by specified tonnages. If 
Iam not mistaken, certain modifications 
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were suggested in informal discussions, 
so as to provide that the tonnage allo- 
cated to any given category might be in- 
creased by a certain percentage to be 
agreed upon, such increase to be trans- 
ferred from any other category or cate- 
gories not already fixed by existing 
treaty. 

In the hope of facilitating general 
agreement as to naval armaments, my 
government is disposed to accept the 
French proposal as a basis of discussion. 
It is, of course, the understanding of my 
government that this involves an agree- 
ment upon the method alone and not 
upon any quantitative tonnages or the 
actual percentages to be transferred from 
one category to another. All quantita- 
tive proposals of any kind should prop- 
erly be reserved for discussion by a final 
conference. 

My government is disposed to give full 
and friendly consideration to any supple- 
mentary methods of limitation which 
may be calculated to make our proposals, 
the French thesis, or any other accept- 
able to other powers and if such a course 
appears desirable my government will be 
prepared to give consideration to a meth- 
od of estimating equivalent naval values 
which takes account of other factors 
than displacement tonnage alone. In or- 
der to arrive at a basis of comparison in 
the case of categories in which there are 
marked variations as to unit character- 
istics it might be desirable in arriving at 
a formula for estimating equivalent ton- 
nage to consider certain factors which 
produce these variations, such as age, 
unit displacement and calibre of guns. 
My government has given careful consid- 
eration to various methods of comparison 
and the American delegation will be in a 
position to discuss the subject whenever 
it comes before the commission. 

In alluding briefly to these possible 
methods, I desire to lay special emphasis 
on the fact that for us the essential thing 
is the achievement of substantial results. 
Methods are of secondary importance. 

I feel that we are able to deal to best 
advantage with the specific questions on 
our agenda only if we bear clearly in 
mind the recent important changes in 
world conditions. 

Since our last meeting the nations of 
the world have bound themselves by sol- 
emn undertaking to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. We believe 
(and we hope that our belief is shared by 
the other nations) that this agreement 
affirming humanity’s will to peace will 
advance the cause of disarmament by re- 
moving doubts and fears which in the 
past have constituted our principal ob- 
stacle. It has recently been my privilege 
to discuss the general problem of dis- 
armament at considerable length with 
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President Hoover, who has always been 
an ardent advocate of peace and good 
understanding. I am in a position to 
realize, perhaps as well as any one, how 
earnestly he feels that the Pact for the 
Renunciation of War opens to us an un- 
precedented opportunity for advancing 
the cause of disarmament, an opportu- 
nity which admits of no postponement. 

Any approach to the disarmament prob- 
lem on purely technical grounds is bound 
to be inconclusive. The technical justi- 
fication of armaments is based upon the 
experience of past wars and upon the 
anticipation of future wars. So long as 
the approach to the problem is based 
upon old fears and old suspicions there 
is little hope of disarmament. The les- 
sons of the old strategies must be un- 
learned. If we are honest, if our solemn 
promise in the pact means anything, 
there is no justification for the continua- 
tion of a war-taxed peace. Great arma- 
ments are but the relic of another age, 
but they will remain a necessary relic 
until the present deadlock is broken, and 
that can be accomplished only by the de- 
cision of the powers possessing the great- 
est armaments to initiate measures of re- 
duction. 

In the opening statement at the Three 
Power Naval Conference in 1927 I took 
occasion, in suggesting certain tonnage 
levels as a basis of discussion, to say that 
the United States is prepared to agree to 
a plan for limitation at still lower levels 
which maintain the relative status of ex- 
isting treaties with respect to the powers 
represented at that conference. This is 
still the attitude of my government and 
I am authorized to state that on this 
basis we are willing to agree to any re- 
duction, however drastic, of naval ton- 
nage which leaves no type of war vessel 
unrestricted. 

A large part of the suggestions for 
limitation hitherto made seem to have 
been of such a nature as to sanction ex- 
isting armaments or even to set higher 
levels with tacit encouragement to in- 
crease existing establishments. This is 
only a timid expedient and an agreement 
on the basis of existing world armaments 
(or at higher levels) can never be justi- 
fied before enlightened public opinion as 
a positive achievement. At best it is 
purely negative. Fundamentally our pur- 
pose should be to release large numbers 
of men from military service to produc- 
tive effort, and second, to reduce the 
heavy burden of taxation. So long as 
the nations are burdened with increasing 
taxation for the maintenance of arma- 
ments it is idle to pretend that the world 
is really advancing toward the goal of 
disarmament. In recent years the word 
‘‘limitation’’ has come to be used chiefly 
in describing agreements at _ existing 
levels or still higher levels, and is gen- 
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erally looked upon as having nothing to 
do with actual reduction. It is useless to 
attempt to correct this impression by ex- 
plaining that limitation may be at any 
level lower or higher than those exist- 
ing. As a practical matter, it would seem 
to be best to accept the general public 
understanding of these terms. Let us 
therefore take the bold course and begin 
by scrapping the term “‘limitation’’ in 
order to concentrate upon a general re- 
duction of armaments. 

My government believes that there can 
be no complete and effective limitation 
of armament unless all classes of war 
vessels, including cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, are limited. It could 
not agree to any method which would re- 
sult in leaving any class of combatant 
vessels unrestricted. In its reply, under 
date of Sept. 28, 1928, to communications 
from the British and French Govern- 
ments concerning an _ understanding 
reached between them as to a basis of 
naval limitation, my government pointed 
out that this understanding applied to 
only one type of cruiser and one type of 
submarine and would leave totally un- 
limited a large class of effective fighting 
units. This note also called attention to 
the American position at the Geneva 
Naval Conference and the fact that a 
proposal for general reduction was urged 
by the American delegation. 

The willingness of my government, I 
may even say its eagerness, to go to low 
levels is based upon the fundamental be- 
lief that naval needs are relative, namely, 
that what we may require for our defense 
depends chiefly upon the size of the 
navies maintained by others. Aside from 
the signatories of the Washington Treaty, 
there is no conceivable combination of 
naval power which could threaten the 
safety of any of the principal naval pow- 
ers. What justification can there be for 
the powers which lead in the respective 
classes of naval vessels to sanction fur- 
ther building programs in those classes. 
In the case of the United States we have 
already expressed our willingness to 
agree on a basis that would mean a sub- 
stantial reduction of our present de- 
stroyer and submarine types. In the case 
of cruisers it is only possession by others 
of greatly superior strength in this class 
which has led to the adoption of the pres- 
ent building program. 

My government cannot find any justi- 
fication for the building and maintenance 
of large naval establishments save on the 
ground that no power can reduce except 
as a result of general reduction. Let us 
ask ourselves honestly what these estab- 
lishments are for. As regards the rela- 
tions of the maritime powers among 
themselves, there is no such need. Even 
if the danger of war is admitted, it could 
be guarded against just as well by the 
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maintenance of relative strength at low 
levels as at higher levels. The principal 
naval powers have nothing to fear from 
the naval strength of the countries non- 
signatory to the Washington Treaty. 
There is no conceivable combination of 
naval strength among the non-signatory 
powers which need give concern. As an 
example, the cruiser strength of all the 
non-signatory countries in the world does 
not attain to one-half of the cruiser ton- 
nage of the greatest single fleet. 

The people of every country are crying 
out against the burdens of taxation and 
demanding the suppression of unneces- 
sary expenditure. My government is con- 
vinced that expenditure for dispropor- 
tionate naval establishments is indefen- 
sible in that it can be avoided by a sensi- 
ble agreement among the naval powers. 
And we must recognize that the people 
who pay taxes are bound to feel well- 
founded resentment against any policy 
which commits them to needless taxation 
through failure to reach rational agree- 
ments. 

My government believes firmly in its 
idea that naval needs are relative and 
that radical general reduction is possible 
only on the theory of relative needs. I 
trust that these views may commend 
themselves to other governments and that 
it may be possible to agree upon such re- 
ductions. If, however, it is impossible to 
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agree on this thesis, it is obvious that 
there will remain only the thesis of abso- 
lute naval needs. This would mean that 
all thought of reduction is abandoned, 
that each country retains a free hand in 
building with an inevitable tendency to- 
ward competition. Surely we can hardly 
envisage such a sequel to our solemn un- 
dertaking to keep the peace. 

My government has always felt that we 
need no exact balance of ships and guns 
which can be based only upon the idea 
of conflict—what is really wanted is a 
common-sense agreement, based on the 
idea that we are going to be friends and 
settle our problems by peaceful means. 
My government has never believed that 
an effective approach to the problem of 
disarmament could be made by methods 
of reduction of armaments alone. It feels 
that genuine disarmament will follow 
only from a change of attitude toward 
the use of force in the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. It is for that rea- 
son that I venture to make this appeal 
that the countries here represented ex- 
amine the whole problem afresh in the 
hope that they will find in general world 
conditions and in the solemn obligation 
they have taken among themselves a re- 
assurance as to their security and that 
they will find in this the confidence to 
enable them to dispense with the arma- 
ments which hitherto have seemed so es- 
sential. 


Problem of New Reparations Agreement 


before the Experts Committee on 

April 18, as representing the 
opinion of Germany’s creditors as to the 
amount she should pay in reparations, 
while it was in no sense an ultimatum, 
did, in fact, incorporate what they felt 
to be the extreme limit of concession. At 
the opening of the conference, the sum- 
mation of their claims would have re- 
quired an annuity of 2,900,000,000 marks. 
As a result of the discussions before the 
committee, and perhaps even more of 
the persuasive power of Owen D. Young, 
the initial annuity proposed was 1,800,- 
000,000 marks, and averaged through 
fifty-four years about 2,200,000,000 
marks. No definite requirement was 
made as to the amount that was to be 
free from transfer protection, but the 
amount payable in kind was severely re- 
stricted. The capital value of the an- 
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nuities would be not far from $10,000,- 
000,000 and their sum $24,000,000,000. 
As the present value of the debts to the 
United States is $7,500,000,000, the 
amount available for restoration would 
be $2,500,000,000. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, on behalf of Ger- 
many, at once recorded his inability to 
accept the allied proposal, giving as his 
reasons the amount of the proposed an- 
nuities; the fact that the difference be- 
tween this amount and that of the Dawes 
payments was not sufficient compensa- 
tion for the transference of the whole 
debt from a political basis, subject to 
possible revision, to a commercial basis, 
where the obligation would be absolute 
and continuous; that the transfer system 
provided was less adequate than in the 
Dawes system, and, finally, that pay- 
ments in kind had been so sharply re- 
duced. 
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SCHACHT IN PARIS 
“The adding machine is the only death- 
dealing machine that the French do not 
require Germany to disarm.’’ 
—Simplicissimus, Munich 


Although Dr. Schacht was pressed to 
present a counter proposal, it was sev- 
eral days before it was laid before the 
committee. When, on April 17, he sub- 
mitted his figures, they were received 
with the greatest consternation and in- 
dignation. It seemed at first as if the 
conference had broken down and that it 
must adjourn without result. Dr. Schacht 
was rated for a clumsiness in negotia- 
tion that the event is very far from 
justifying. Briefly stated, he suggested 
an annuity of 1,650,000,000 marks, uni- 
form throughout thirty-seven years, or 
enough to pay the Allied debts to the 
United States, service on the Dawes 
loan, and the cost of American occupa- 
tion, with nothing left over for restora- 
tion expenses. No part of it was without 
transfer protection, and consequently 
none of it could be commercialized. Al- 
ternative plans were presented, the first 
of which was contingent on what would 
amount to a revision of the Versailles 
treaty. Although his language was very 
carefully guarded, and he denied that 


he was introducing political issues, he 
stated that Germany’s inability to make 
a more satisfactory offer was due to the 
fact that they were denied, by the loss 
of the colonies, free access to raw ma- 
terials; that the occupation of Upper 
Silesia by Poland and of the Sarre by 
France had reduced their economic pro- 
ductivity, and that the Polish Corridor 
had transformed East Prussia from a 
national asset to a liability. Their situa- 
tion being such as it is, he felt that the 
sum offered, the payments to be made 
in accordance with his Plan B, repre- 
sented the limit beyond which he could 
not go, although he disclaimed present- 
ing it as an ultimatum. 

The sudden death of Lord Revelstoke 
of the British delegation compelled the 
adjournment of the conference for four 
days, during which Dr. Schacht had pro- 
longed conferences with Mr. Young, M. 
Moreau and with the German Cabinet 
in Berlin. When the committee reas- 
sembled, he rigidly maintained the posi- 
tion that he had taken, and it was gen- 
erally believed that all was over. Sir 
Josiah Stamp was instructed to prepare 
a memorandum that would be the basis 
of a report. 

Meanwhile affairs had not been going 


Another Iron Cross bestowed by the 
Hohenzollerns 
—The Emporia Daily Gazette 
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at all well in Germany. There had been 
heavy withdrawals from the stock of 
gold; and, despite the fact that on April 
25 the Reichsbank raised its discount 
rate from 6% to 7% per cent, the mark 
fell to 23.60, the lowest quotation since 
stabilization. At the time, the govern- 
ment had been unable to secure the as- 
sent of the Reichstag to the budget that 
should have gone into effect on April 1 
and was operating, on a reduced scale, 
with that of the former fiscal year. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Schacht stood firm, 
and for more than a week there seemed 
no prospect of an agreement. He made 
another visit to Berlin; and, in Paris, 
was in frequent consultation with Mr. 
Young. The persistence, the resource- 
fulness and the diplomacy of the Ameri- 
can Chairman at last had its reward 
and, on May 4, he was able to announce 
that a tentative agreement had been 
reached. It was understood that it pro- 
vided for thirty-seven annuities, starting 
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at 1,650,000,000 marks and averaging 
2,050,000,000 marks. 
year, if the American debts still re- 
mained, it was hoped that they could be 
met by the profits from the international 
bank. About 750,000,000 marks annual- 
ly would be available for commercializa- 
tion. With this concession in hand, Mr. 
Young then turned to the Allied cred- 
itors. They had, they thought, cut their 
figures to the bone, but he had to ask 
them to sacrifice still more. On May 9, 
Mr. Churchill, the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after consultation with 
the British Cabinet, made a statement 
which amounted to a flat rejection of 
any scheme based upon a disproportion- 
ate sacrifice by Great Britain and the 
Dominions. . The proposals foreshadowed 
in the newspapers, he said, “in the opin- 
ion of the British Government, would not 
be acceptable” and “the government 
would, in no circumstances, entertain 
them.”—J. T. G. 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


PART FROM the American pro- 
A posals relating to disarmament, 
dealt with elsewhere, completion 
of an international agreement on the 
counterfeiting of currency and progress 
in economic and social cooperation were 
the main features of the twelve interna- 
tional conferences and committees which 
came together at Geneva under the 
auspices of the League of Nations during 
April. 

Counterfeiting Currency—After four 
years of labor the drafting of an inter- 
national convention for the suppression 
of counterfeiting currency was completed 
in April. Initiated in 1925 with an in- 

quiry by the Financial Committee of 
' the League among the banks of issue 
of forty-three nations and elaborated 
through the usual process of constantly 
widening representation and study, the 
question came to its final stage with a 
conference bringing together thirty-five 


nations. At the end a protocol and final 
act were approved and signed by twen- 
ty-four nations, entailing, among other 
things, the obligation for many of the 
contracting States to modify their domes- 
tic penal codes; a considerable extension 
of extradition processes; convocation of 
an international congress of police offi- 
cers dealing with counterfeiting; the 
creation of central national offices, and 
inquiry into the extension of such meas- 
ures to other tokens, such as checks, 
bills of exchange and certificates. The 
United States took an active part in the 
conference, Hugh R. Wilson, American 
Minister at Berne, being vice president 
and signing the final act, and William T. 
Moran, Chief of the Secret Service of the 
United States Treasury, adding valuable 
technical information. Worthy of note, 
also, is the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, recently gravely affected by coun- 
terfeiting, signed its first League con- 
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vention, though making the reservation 
that it would transmit the ratification 
to another State, which could in turn for- 
ward it to the Secretary General. 
Economic Collaboration—The twenty- 
eighth quarterly session of the Economic 
Committee also took place in April, with 
many questions of world economic inter- 
est on the agenda and with Lucius East- 
man of New York again present as 
American member. Starting from the 
principle enunciated by the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, that the interests of 
world trade demand a general lowering 
of tariffs by joint collective action but 
that at the same time practical diffi- 
culties make it best to begin with certain 
special commodities which could easily 
be treated separately, the committee 
decided to hold a preliminary consulta- 
tion with experts in the cement industry 
from sixteen countries, including the 
United States, to see if progress is 


feasible in this field. As regards indirect 
administrative protectionism, the com- 
mittee set in motion a study of measures 


which might constitute a serious obstacle 
to the free flow of trade, particularly 
marks of origin and various laws. The 
committee also studied a report by three 
legal experts on industrial agreements 
and cartels; took steps for its final 
report in June on an international agree- 
ment to prevent smuggling, especially of 
alcohols, and considered the replies of 
twenty-one governments favoring the 
convening of an international conference 
to harmonize laws on bills of exchange. 
In addition a special committee on cus- 
toms nomenclature revised its first four- 
teen chapters on animal and vegetable 
products and took up a long list of new 
products. A second committee met in 
London on the exploitation of the riches 
of the sea. 

The Sugar Problem—Special mention 
might perhaps be made of the consulta- 
tion with sugar experts from a dozen 
great sugar-producing countries as to 
whether international action with a view 
to mitigating the crisis in the sugar 
industry is both desirable and feasible. 
This crisis was shown to be due to a 
world-wide lack of equilibrium between 
production and consumption which is 
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partly the result of artificial govern- 
ment measures. The committee studied 
various elements, especially reduction or 
stabilization of output by agreement 
among producers; rationalization of 
sales; causes of the differences in con- 
sumption in different countries; effect 
of excise duties; the desirability of 
propaganda to increase consumption, 
and the creation of a central information 
office on world sugar questions. The 
committee decided to extend its inquiry 
to include beet sugar and to make its 
final report in June. 

Social Questions—The Child Welfare 
Committee held its fifth session in April, 
with Miss Julia C. Lathrop as the Ameri- 
can member. On the basis of a report in 
part prepared by her, the committee 
adopted a project regarding juvenile 
courts, preparing a questionnaire to be 
sent to all governments concerning the 
auxiliary services of such courts, their 
means of investigation into the causes of 
the child’s delinquency, such as family, 
social conditions and health, and the réle 
of the school authorities and doctors. 
Further progress was made on two draft 
international conventions on the repatria- 
tion of children and young people and 
on the assistance of foreign minors, and 
the question of the cinema in relation to 
child welfare was referred to the newly 
created Educational Cinematographic 
Institute in Rome. The Committee on 
the Traffic in Women and Children also 
met, having before it annual reports 
from twenty-two governments on cases 
of procuration, cooperation between coun- 
tries for suppression, cases of extradi- 
tion, repatriation or expulsion, new 
measures of protection and the like. It 
decided to extend to the Far East the 
inquiry made several years ago on the 
white slave traffic in Europe and the 
Americas. 

World Broadcasting—During April re- 
plies began to be received from nearly 
all parts of the world on the nine long- 
distance broadcast trials made to see 
how and in what conditions Geneva could 
send messages to the different conti- 
nents. The results showed that every 
continent was reached, very often in very 
clear form. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Congress Tackles Farm Relief and 
Lariff Revision 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


first Congress called in special ses- 

sion President Hoover said, on April 
16: “I have called this special session of 
Congress to redeem two pledges given in 
the last election—farm relief and limited 
changes in the tariff.” Hardly a month 
had elapsed, however, before radical dif- 
ferences arose between the upper and 
lower houses and between Congress and 
the President over these problems which 
seriously delayed their solution by legis- 
lation. 

Farm relief precipitated the first bat- 
tle. At the opening of the session on 
April 15 a Federal Farm Board bill was 
reported to the House, in which the 
House agricultural committee had em- 
bodied President Hoover’s views on farm 
relief, as expressed in general terms in 
his speeches. The main provision of this 
bill was the creation of a Federal Farm 
Board to foster farmers’ cooperatives 
and clearing houses with the aid of a 
$500,000,000 revolving loan fund. This 
bill was passed by the House on April 25 
with an overwhelming majority of 367 
to 34. All but two Republicans and 
nearly 80 per cent of the Democrats sup- 
ported the measure. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Agricultural 
Committee was drawing up a bill, sim- 
ilar, but with one important addition 
known as the “debenture plan.” This 
plan, championed by the Senators from 
the Western farm States, was designed 
as a substitute for the equalization fee 
as a means of giving the farmer the 
benefit of the protective tariff on farm 
products. Briefly, the debenture plan is 
an export subsidy. It means that the 
farmer who is forced to export his prod- 
uct receives from the government a 
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bounty equal to 50 per cent of the im- 
port duty on an equal amount of that 
product. The farmer, receiving not the 
money, but the credit, may sell it to an 
importer who could use it in payment of 
duty. That Mr. Hoover was opposed to 
this plan was soon evident. In his mes- 
sage to Congress he made the following 
indirect reference to it: 


There should be no fee or tax imposed 
upon the farmer. No_ governmental 
agency should engage in the buying and 
selling and price-fixing of products, for 
such courses can lead only to bureaucracy 
and domination. 

Government funds should not be loaned 
or facilities duplicated, where other ser- 
vices of credit and facilities are avail- 
able at reasonable rates. No activities 
should be set in motion that will result 
in increasing the surplus production, as 
such will defeat any plans of relief. 


Republican insurgents, however, con- 
tinued to argue for the debenture plan 
and Democrats supported it as a party 


measure. The threat of these combined 
forces evoked drastic action from Mr. 
Hoover. On April 21 he wrote a letter 
to Senator McNary, Chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, condemning the 
plan on ten counts in forceful language. 
“T am convinced,” said Mr. Hoover, “that 
it would bring disaster to the American 
farmer.” Among the weaknesses cited 
by the President were that “it would 
cost in excess of $200,000,000 a year, 
as it would decrease the treasury re- 
ceipts by such an amount.” It would 
invite speculation in farm stocks, due 
to their increased value, and would re- 
sult in loss and bankruptcies should 
the bounty ever be withdrawn. “The 
plan would stimulate overproduction and 
thereby increase world supply, which 
would in turn depreciate world prices 
and consequently decrease the price 
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which the farmer would receive, and 
thereby defeat the plan. * * * Deben- 
tures would sell constantly at a dis- 
count, for the reason that persons pay- 
ing duties upon imports would not take 
the trouble to accumulate the deben- 
tures and lose interest on them unless 
obtainable at a discount. The pro- 
vision of such an export subsidy would 
necessitate a revision of the import 
tariffs. * * * Export bounties are rec- 
ognized by many nations as one form 
of dumping. I am advised that a sim- 
ilar action by another nation would be 
construed as a violation of our own 
laws. Such laws are in force in the 
principal countries of our export markets 
and, to protect their own agriculture, 
would probably lead to action which 
would nullify the subsidy given by us. 
* * * The plan would require a sub- 
stantial increase in taxes.” 
jections of the President were based on 
reports submitted to him, by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Treasury and Com- 
merce. 

Two weeks of bitter debate in the 
Senate followed the President’s declara- 
tion. The Republican farm bloc, urged 
by outside farm leaders and organiza- 
tions made every effort to convert other 
Republicans to the debenture 
plan, while Senator Watson 
of Indiana led the fight for 
the administration. Senator 
Norris offered an amendment 
for a gradual decrease in the 
export bounty, if and as 
production increased. This 
proposal was backed by the 
National Grange, a farm or- 
ganization, and chief sponsor 
of the debenture plan. The 
amendment was adopted as a 
curb to overproduction, pre- 
dicted by Mr. Hoover. It 
was in the outcome of this 
debate that Mr. Hoover en- 
countered the first serious 
opposition to his _ policies. 
When the debenture plan 
came to a vote on May 
8 it was retained in the farm 
bill by 47 to 44 votes. Thir- 
teen Republicans, usually 
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“insurgents,” voted for it, viz: Blaine, 
Borah, Brookhart, Frazier, Howell, John- 
son, LaFollette, McMaster, Horbeck, 
Norris, Nye, Pine, Schall. Two Demo- 
crats, Wagner voted 
against the plan. 

A similar situation soon developea 
with regard to the tariff. Here, how- 
ever, the administration encountered op- 
position in both houses. The new tariff 
measure, to be known as the Hawley- 
Smoot bill, was introduced in the House 
on May 7 by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which had spent several months 
preparing it. The bill proposed changes 
in every schedule (group of products) 
except tobacco, and revision of about 
one-fourth of the existing rates, mostly 
upward. The most important proposed 
increases to aid the farmer were: 


Cuban raw sugar, a pound, from 1.76c 
to 2.40c. 

Cuban refined sugar, a pound, from 
1.91c to.2.80c. 

Raw: wool, a pound, from 31c to 34c. 
, — beef and veal, a pound, from 3c 
oO 6c. 

Wheat, a bushel, 42c (President Cool- 
idge’s increase established). 

Corn, a bushel, from 15c to 25c. 

Rice, a pound, from 2c to 2.50c. 

Cream, a gallon, from 20c to 482. 

Fresh milk, a gallon, from 2.50c to 5c. 

Fresh pork, a pound, from .75c to 2.50c. 

Swine, a pound, from .50c to 2c. 


and Ransdell, 
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QUESTION— 
How to spank one of these Siamese Twins 
and not hurt the other 
—New York Herald Tribune 


The main increases on manufactured 
goods affected cotton, clothing, wool, 
chemicals, dyes and building materials. 
Of the last named, shingles and bricks 
were transferred from the free to the 
dutiable list. An attempt to impose a 
duty on Philippine sugar and cocoanut 
oil failed, after Secretary Stimson had 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee to discourage the idea. 

In a statement accompanying the bill 
Representative Hawley said: 

The apparent changes greatly exceed 
the actual changes in protective duties. 
* * * It is believed that the actual 
changes in protective rates will not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent to 20 per cent of total 
dutiable items. * comparison 
of the existing law with the pending 
bill will disclose a considerable list of 
new items. Examination will show that 
a very large part of the readjustments 
are small in relation to the actual 
amount of the duty to be paid. Also, 
that very many are due to an increase 
in the duty on a basic commodity, and 


the increases are compensatory duties 


on articles manufactured from such com- 
modity. 


Under the head of “purposes of the 
bill” the report stated: 
The duties provided in the bill are in- 


tended to adjust the differences in com- 
petitive conditions at home and abroad, 
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based upon our experience under the ex- 
isting tariff law. 

It is intended to maintain confidence, 
encourage industry, foster agriculture, 
provide employment to 27,000,000 of wage 
earners, and promote the continuance of 
our great and unusual prosperity. The 
bill proposes such changes in the existing 
law as careful and extended investiga- 
tion has found necessary to maintain the 
American standards. Foreign competi- 
tors have an uncanny aptitude for dis- 
covering what goods, wares and com- 
modities are unsufficiently protected, 
and attacking them. 

While we admit foreign products, un- 
der the comity of nations, the Repubhi- 
can party has always insisted that the 
tariff is a domestic question, and that 
Americans have preferential right in 
their own vast market which absorbs 
some $90,000,000,000 worth of domestic 
products annually. 

We believe that we should be self-sus- 
taining and self-sufficient, and that do- 
mestic competition is far more effective 
than foreign competition in regulating 
prices and, under mass production, of 
lowering prices to the consumer. The 
bill is therefore presented as containing 
te readjustments necessary to give all 
Ou. industries, all our laborers and all 
our people a fair and equal opportunity 
in our great market and prosperity. A 
protective tariff creates prosperity, and 
in that economic condition all participate. 


_ Several other important innovations 
were proposed by the Hawley-Smoot 
measure. Membership of the Tariff 
Commission was raised from six to seven 
and the salaries from $10,000 to $12,000 
a year. The commission was no longer 
required to be bipartisan. 


The provisions of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber bill for flexibility were retained 
in the new act. They enable the Presi- 
dent, on recommendation from the Tariff 
Commission, to raise or lower an rate 
by not more than 50 per cent, in order 
to adjust the rates to changing condi- 
tions in industry. In practice, the re- 
sult of this system has been that the 
Tariff Commission often took several 
years investigating comparative costs of 
production here and abroad before they 
could arrive at a new rate. Thus the 
new bill provides that, to expedite 
changes, the President may decide that, 
where circumstances warrant, the new 
rate may be based solely on American 
cost and selling price. According to the 
new bill, an importer may no longer 
appeal the decision of an appraiser to a 
customs court, but must put his case 
before the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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No sooner had the new measure been 
made public than protests began to pour 
in. Democrats opposed any upward 
trend of duties. Republican representa- 
tives from the farm States complained 
bitterly that the increases on farm duties 
were insufficient, while the higher rates 
for manufacturers would work hardships 
for the farmers. New England demand- 
ed more protection for industries and 
denounced the increase on sugar. Cal- 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


ifornia Republicans insisted that cotton, 
dates, figs and hides be transferred to 
the dutiable list. The State delegations 
organized to demand more favorable 
rates for their particular home products. 
President Hoover did not express his 
opinion of the bill, but ordered his ex- 
perts to examine the rates and report to 
him on their probable effect on the 
American cost of living. 


WHEAT SURPLUS 


Evidence that a large surplus of wheat 
was accumulating in the West caused the 
administration to enlist the cooperation 
of the railroads to facilitate transporta- 
tion early in May. A report issued by 
the Department of Agriculture on May 2 
stated: 


At a meeting of the presidents of 
Eastern railroads, held in Washington 
this morning, it was decided to put into 
effect a reduction of the freight rate on 
wheat for export. These reductions will 
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approximate 2 cents per bushel on wheat 
moving from Buffalo, 4 cents from Chi- 
cago and 5 cents from St. Louis. The re- 
ductions will be temporary and will ex- 
pire on Sept. 30, 1929. These reductions 
are made in response to suggestions from 
President Hoover, in which Secretary 
Lamont and Secretary Hyde concurred. 
The reductions are hailed as a practical 
demonstration of cooperation between the 
administration and the railroads in aid of 
the farmer and the orderly marketing of 
the coming crop. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Expansion of the export trade of the 
United States has resulted in a total 
export value of $5,129,000,000 for the 
year 1928, according to a report of the 
Foreign Commerce Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Since 1920 there has been a general up- 
ward trend, the report showed, and the 
value for 1928 was 5.4 per cent higher 
than in 1927. Analysing the expan- 
sion, the report continued: 


The general expansion of the export 
trade of the United States in 1928 is 
shown by the fact that ten out of the 
eleven groups of export commodities 
made gains over the high values of 1927, 
ranging from 1 per cent to as high as 21 
per cent. The values of nearly two-thirds 
of our 100 principal exports were larger 
in 1928 than in 1927. Compared with the 
average values for the five-year period 
1923-1927, the increases numbered sev- 
enty. Based on quantity, more than two- 
thirds registered increased exports. Com- 
pared with the five-year quantity average 
the proportion of increases was nearly 
three-fourths. 


Federal tax receipts likewise showed 
an increase for the first nine months of 
the fiscal year 1929, from July, 1928, 
through March, 1929. Income tax re- 
turns were larger in practically every 
State than over the corresponding period 
of the last fiscal year. The total amount 
collected was $2,137,178,647, or $96,051,- 
688 over 1928. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Respect for the law and more efficient 
enforcement was the theme of an address 
by President Hoover before a meeting of 
The Associated Press in New York on 
April 22. The President said in part: 

A surprising number of our people, 
otherwise of responsibility in the com- 
munity, have drifted into the extraordi- 
nary notion that laws are made for those 
who choose to obey them. And in addi- 


tion our law-enforcement machinery is 
suffering from many infirmities arising 
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out of its technicalities, its circumlocu- 
tions, its involved procedures, and too 
often, I regret, from inefficient and de- 
linquent officials. 

We are reaping the harvest of these 
defects now. More than 9,000 human 
beings are lawlessly killed in the United 
States each year. Little more than half 
as many arrests follow. Less than one- 
sixth of these slayers are convicted, and 
but a scandalously small percentage are 
adequately punished. Twenty times as 
many people in proportion to population 
are lawlessly killed in the United States 
as in Great Britain. In many of our 
great cities murder can apparently be 
committed with impunity. At least fifty 
times aS many robberies in proportion to 
population are committed in the United 
States as in the United Kingdom, and 
three times as many burglaries. 

In order to dispel certain illusions in 
the public mind on this subject, let me 
say at once that while violations of law 
have been increased by inclusion of 
crimes under the Eighteenth Amendment 
and by the vast sums that are poured 
into the hands of the criminal classes by 
the patronage of illicit liquor by other- 
wise responsible citizens, yet this is only 
one segment of our problem. * * * 

There is another and a far wider field 
than the nature of laws and the methods 
of their enforcement. This is the basic 
question of the understanding, the ideals, 
the relationship of the individual citizen 
to the law itself. It is in this field that 
the press plays a dominant part. It is 
almost final in its potency to arouse the 
interest and consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people. It can destroy their finer 
sensibilities or it can invigorate them. I 
am well aware that the great majority of 
our important journals day by day give 
support to these high ideals. I am mak- 
ing no criticism. * * * 

Possibly the time is at hand for the 
press to systematically demand and sup- 
port the reorganization of our law-en- 
forcement machinery—Federal, State and 
local—so that crime may be reduced, and 
on the other hand to demand that our 
citizens shall awake to the fundamental 
consciousness of democracy, which is 
that the laws are theirs and that every 
responsible member of a democracy has 
the primary duty to obey the law. 


Nominations of eleven new Federal 
judges were submitted to the Senate by 
President Hoover on April 18. A de- 
parture from custom was the President’s 
publication of the names of individuals 
and organizations which had recom- 
mended the candidates. On April 22 Dr. 
Julius Klein, former head of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. Charles Evans Hughes Jr. was 
named Solicitor General on May 6, suc- 
ceeding Attorney General William 
Mitchell. Another significant appoint- 
ment was that of James C. Rhoads as 
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Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on 
April 16. Simultaneously, Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur stated his policy to- 
ward the Indian as follows: 


The Indian shall no longer be viewed 
as a ward of the nation, but shall be con- 
sidered a potential citizen. As rapidly 
as possible he is to have the full responsi- 
bility for himself. Leadership should be 
given the Indians rather than custodian- 
ship. The Indian stock is of excellent 
quality. It can readily merge with that 
of the nation. In order to bring this 
about it will be necessary to revise our 
educational program into one of a practi- 
cal and vocational character and to ma- 
ture plans for the absorption of the In- 
dian into the industrial and agricultural 
life of the nation. 


An investigation begun last Marck 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee into 
Secretary Mellon’s eligibility to hold his 
present office brought forth several opin- 
ions during the last month. Three out of 
the four reports upheld Mr. Mellon. 


One of these was a ruling by Attorney 


‘“‘Everywhere that Mary goes—’’ 
—Hartford Daily Courant 


General Mitchell on President Hoover’s 
request. The question under dispute 
was whether Mr. Mellon’s stock hold- 
ings disqualified him from the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

An event of importance to industry 
was the agreement granting a five-day 
week to the 150,000 workers in the 
building trades in New York City. On 
May 5 the decision was announced in 
a joint report of the Building Trades 
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Employers’ Association and the Building 
Trades Council, representing the unions. 
Various branches of the building trades 
have been agitating for some time for 
this concession. The electrical workers 
were the first to gain their demands 
last January. The final agreement, 
however, affects every branch of the 
trade and entails a wage increase which 
in effect enables the worker to earn in 
five days what he has been earning in 
five and a half. The five-day week is 
to go into effect gradually, so that by 
August 24 the entire industry will be 
on that schedule. It was estimated that 
before this step there were 500,000 
workers on the five-day basis in the 
United States, including the employes 
of the Ford factories. 

The winners of the Pultizer prizes in 
journalism and letters for 1928-9 were 
announced on May 12 as follows: 


Best novel, Scarlet Sister Mary, by 
Julia Peterkin. 
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Best volume of verse, John Brown’s 
Body, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 

Best play, Street Scene, by Elmer Rice. 

Best book on United States history, The 
Organization and Administration of the 
Union Army, 1861-5, by Fred Albert Shan- 
non. 

‘Most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by an American 
newspaper during the year,’’ awarded to 
The New York Evening World ‘‘for its 
effective campaign to correct evils in the 
administration of justice.”’ 

‘‘Best example of correspondence,’’ 
awarded to Paul Scott Mowrer of Thé« 
Chicago Daily News. 

Best editorial, awarded to Louis Isaac 
Jaffe of The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, fo1 
his editorial, ‘‘An Unspeakable Act of 
Savagery,’’ on the subject of a lynching. 

Best example of a reporter’s work, 
awarded to Paul Y. Anderson of The St. 
Louis. Post-Dispatch, for his work in con- 
nection with ‘‘revealing the disposition of 
Liberty bonds purchased and distributed 
by the Continental Trading Company in 
connection with naval oil leases.’’ 

The best cartoon, awarded to Rollin 
Kirby, for his cartoon in The New York 
World, entitled ‘‘Tammany.’’ (This car- 
toon was reproduced in CURRENT HISTORY 
for November, 1928, Page 316.) 


Collapse of the Mexican Rebellion 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


ters which had attended the Mexi- 

can rebels from the outbreak of 
the rebellion early in March continued 
throughout April. As a result, and de- 
spite there being no military engage- 
ments of a major character after the 
virtual annihilation of rebel units at Ji- 
ménez and Reforma early in April, the 
first days of May witnessed the com- 
plete collapse of the rebellion every- 
where. 

After the occupation by Federal forces 
of Chihuahua City and Juarez, in the 
State of Chihuahua, on April 10, and of 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, on April 6, the rebels 
planned the complete evacuation of the 
States of Chihuahua and Sinaloa and the 
consolidation of their scattered and de- 
moralized forces in the State of Sonora 
in preparation for a final stand there. 


‘Tie: misfortunes and military disas- 


While this plan was being carried out, 
Federal forces under General Juan An- 
drew Almazan in Chihuahua and General 
Lazaro Cardenas in Northern Sinaloa 
consolidated their gains before resuming 
the offensive. By April 12 approximate- 
ly 25,000 Federal soldiers, almost equally 
divided between Generals Almazan and 
Cardenas, were ready to advance from 
the east and south into Sonora, the en- 
tire operations being directed by Secre- 
tary of War Calles from headquarters at 
Culiacan. The maximum rebel strength 
to oppose the Federals was authorita- 
tively estimated at 7,500 men. 

As a result of discord among the rebel 
leaders, General Francisco Manzo, former 
leader of the rebellious forces in the 
northwest, on April 12 crossed the inter- 
national boundary at Nogales, Arizona, 
and, with Lis staff of fifteen officers, 
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surrendered to United States immigra- 
tion officials. He said he feared that he 
would be executed by order of the rebel 
leaders. The following day the rebels in 
Sonora, through Generals Manzo and 
Bernal, who claimed to be acting for 
General Rabatte, then in command of 
several thousand rebels in Sonora, of- 
fered by long-distance communication 
with President Portes Gil in Mexico City 
to surrender. To this the President 
agreed, provided the surrender was un- 
conditional. The action of Generals 
Manzo and Bernal was repudiated by the 
rebel generalissimo, Escobar, on April 14. 

From Juaérez on April 16 the vanguard 
of General Almazan’s Federal forces 
moved west to Casas Grandes, Chihua- 
hua, at the eastern entrance to Pulpito 
Pass, the only possible pass through the 
Sierra Madre Mountains that roughly 
parallel the frontiers of the States of 
Sonora and Chihuahua. There General 
Almazan had concentrated approximately 
10,000 troops by April 21. On the west 


coast, General Cardenas was reported on 
April 16 to be concentrating his entire 


division at San Blas, on the Sinaloa- 
Sonora border. At the same time it was 
reported that the gunboat Progreso was 
anchored in Guaymas Bay, about 150 
miles northwest of San Blas, with its 
guns trained on the railroad junction a 
few miles inland, through which the re- 
treating rebels would have to pass in 
case they kept to the railroad. 

Meanwhile the situation at Naco, So- 
nora, on the international boundary op- 
posite Naco, Arizona, continued to threat- 
en to involve the United States. After 
the defeat of the rebels in their assault 
on the Federal garrison at Naco on April 
6, American artillery was moved to Naco, 
Arizona. Six days later a Federal force 
from Naco, Sonora, captured 40 rebels, 
who, in addition, suffered 22 casualties. 
Two days later the last rebel bombing 
plane along the Naco sector was de- 
stroyed at Agua Prieta, Sonora, by a 
Mexican Federal plane, thereby making 
it impossible for further rebel bombs to 
fall on United States soil. As a precau- 
tionary move, Brigadier General Cocheu, 
In charge of United States troops at 
Naco, Arizona, ordered to that place on 
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April 15 a third troop of cavalry and an- 
other company of infantry. On April 25 
a Federal bombing plane cut a rebel 
transport train in two with a well-aimed 
bomb within sight of Naco, Sonora. 

The first Federal regiment to enter 
Sonora did so from Sinaloa, by order of 
General Cardenas, on April 17. Four 
days later General Almazan, with nearly 
10,000 troops, began his march from 
Casas Grandes into Sonora from Chihua- 
hua by way of Pulpito Pass, and by 
April 29 the 2,500 rebel defenders of the 
pass under General Caraveo were in 
flight. At the same time other rebel 
forces concentrated at Masiaca, in south- 
ern Sonora, where a battle was expected, 
abandoned that town on April 24 and con- 
tinued their northward retreat as Fed- 
eral troops under General Cardenas ad- 
vanced. Three days later it was stated 
that the rebel forces in Sonora had sep- 
arated and dispersed after suffering con- 
siderable casualties. 

The end of the rebel movement now 
came quickly. On April 30, at a hastily 
summoned conference of rebel leaders 
with Mexican Consul Ayelevda in No- 
gales, Arizona, which was attended by 
Brigadier General Cocheu, U. S. A., the 
offer was made to surrender, provided 
the lives of the 700 rebel soldiers and of 
their commanders in Nogales be spared. 
The rebel leaders who at that time were 
in Nogales, Arizona, whither they had 
fled, included Generals Fausto and Ricar- 
do Topete, Francisco Boérquez, Hector 
Almada, Ramon Iturbe and Enrique Es- 
trada, and former Deputy Aurelio Man- 
rique. President Portes Gil accepted the 
rebels’ terms, and the Mexican Federal 
authorities in Nogales, Arizona, crossed 
the boundary and took possession of No- 
gales, Sonora, in the name of the Federal 
Government. It was here that the revo- 
lution had been proclaimed on March 3. 

At Agua Prieta, opposite Douglas, Ari- 
zona, 1,500 rebel troops transferred al- 
legiance to the Federal Government on 
May 1. By this action the last rebel 
stronghold on the northern frontier of 
Mexico from El Paso to the Pacific 
Ocean passed into Federal control. 

A campaign of “annihilation” was in- 
itiated early in May against the Cris- 
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teros, Catholic insurgents of the States 
of Jalisco, Guanajuato, Michoacan and 
Colima, according to an announcement 
by President Portes Gil on May 4. The 
President’s statement declared that these 
insurgents, who have been active since 
the promulgation in 1926 of the laws reg- 
ulating religion, were religious “fanatics” 
and remnants of the “ridiculous Mexican 
aristocracy” which passed from power 
with the Madero revolution in 1910. To 
carry on the campaign 5,000 additional 
troops were sent to General Saturnino 
Cedillo, who for some weeks has been 
operating with 5,000 troops against the 
Cristeros. 

The future attitude of the government 
on the religious question was outlined by 
President Portes Gil on May 1 as follows: 
“No religion will be persecuted nor is the 
government guilty of any persecution of 
any sect. Liberty of conscience will be 
respected, as heretofore. The Catholic 
clergy, when they wish, may renew the 
exercise of their rites with only one obli- 
gation, that they respect the laws of the 
land as the ministers of other denomina- 
tions are doing.” This statement was 
characterized by Archbishop Leopold y 
Ruiz, senior prelate of the Mexican Cath- 
olic Hierarchy and chairman of the com- 
mittee of Mexican bishops, who, at the 
time was visiting in Washington, as “an 
evidence of good-will.” 

An appeal to organize a vigorous cam- 
paign, without resort to repressive meas- 
ures, against the vice of alcoholism was 
contained in a statement addressed on 
April 16 by President Portes Gil to Fed- 
eral and State officials, labor leaders, 
and educators throughout Mexico. On 
April 20 Secretary of Public Instruction 
Padilla ordered school teachers through- 
out Mexico to organize anti-alcoholic 
leagues in their communities. Governor 
Casauranc of the Federal District an- 
nounced that no licenses would be issued 
opening new saloons, and Secretary of 
Public Health Villanueva arranged for 
films showing the “evils of the drink 
habit” for free display to the public. 
Finance Minister Montes de Oca followed 
on April 21 with a statement that the 
most effective way to combat alcoholism 
was to increase taxation on alcoholic bev- 
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erages and reduce the same on beer. A 
movement to eliminate intoxicating 
liquors from the menus at banquets was 
also initiated by prominent government 
officials. By April 24 the Governors of 
twenty Mexican States had pledged them. 
selves to cooperate with the President in 
his campaign against alcohol. Almost 
simultaneously with the initiation of this 
campaign the President instructed the 
new Governor of Chihuahua, Luis Leén, 
and General Limon, military comman- 
dant, to stop all gambling in that State 
and to purge it of vice. On April 18 
General Almazan at Juarez reported that 
in accordance with orders he had closed 
ail gambling places. He asked for fur- 
ther instructions and was ordered to sup- 
press all slot machines. 

Despite the rebellion, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by mid-April had not been 
obliged to suspend salary or cash pay- 
ments; neither had it borrowed from the 
Banco de Mexico the limit fixed by law. 
Such a remarkable achievement, after a 
period during which the Mexican Govern- 
ment was in desperate financial straits, 
is emphasized by the fact that March 
revenues were estimated, as a result of 
the rebellion, to have been at least 25 per 
cent below normal. The 1929 budget, 
prepared before the rebellion, estimated 
receipts for the fiscal year at 288,000,000 
pesos ($144,000,000), or approximately 
11,000,000 pesos below the receipts of 
1928. With reference to the probable 
cost of quelling the rebellion, President 
Portes Gil, on May 1, said that the imme- 
diate expense for the purchase of war 
material, equipment of troops and their 
sustenance was about $7,500,000, which 
had been covered; but that the cost due to 
loss of life, destruction of railroad tracks 
and other damage for which the nation 
will have to pay, could not yet be esti- 
mated. 


N/CARAGUA— President Moncada, in 

a statement to the press on April 5 
in which he asserted that the “hands off” 
policy of the United States in Nicaragua 
involved important international political 
principles, made some observations on 
the Monroe Doctrine which will fail to 
meet with general acceptance either from 
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the standpoint of policy or that of the de- 
velopment of historic doctrine: “By the 
terms of the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States pledges itself to the protection of 
the Latin-American republics against 
massed European colonization. * * * 
The Monroe Doctrine is a declaration of 
intervention in Latin-American destinies. 
I believe the existence of the doctrine ob- 
ligates the United States to fulfill certain 
undeclinable duties and to assist the re- 
public in maintaining peace and develop- 
ment of the republican governmental sys- 
tem. But this help must be material and 
not simply a program. * * * The abroga- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine is an inter- 
national affair and would oblige the 
American republics to subsist alone, 
trusting to their own resources and noth- 
ing else. The present government did 
not ask for marine aid to re-establish or- 
der in Nicaragua. It was a request from 
the previous government. The present 
government is dedicated to the re-estab- 
lishment of order and the correction of 
government ills.” 


United States Senator Burton K. 


Wheeler, upon his return on April 8 from 
a visit to Nicaragua, made a statement in 
the course of which he said: “I still be- 
lieve that we had no business sending our 
marines into Nicaragua. * * * As far as 
I am concerned, the life of a single Amer- 
ican marine is worth the whole of that 


country. It is costing us $250,000 a 
month to keep them there, in a country 
of less than 600,000 people. Naturally, 
the Americans there and the natives want 
the marines to stay—their presence 
brings prosperity to the country. * * * 
But to the marines themselves it is most 
unfair.” 

Dr. Juan B. Sacasa presented his cre- 
dentials as Minister of Nicaragua to 
President Hoover on April 15. Dr. Sa- 
casa, it vill be remembered, became con- 
stitutional Vice President of Nicaragua 
on Jan. 1, 1925. Driven out of the coun- 
try as the result of a successful coup 
@état late that year, he subsequently 
was declared deposed by an illegally con- 
stituted Congress. Unable to secure the 
moral or material support of the United 
States, within about a year after his en- 
forced flight from Nicaragua he returned 
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there to head a revolution against the 
Conservative Diaz Government which, in 
the meantime, had been recognized by 
that of the United States. The Sacasa, 
or Liberal, rebellion, under the military 
leadership of General Moncada, the pres- 
ent Chief Executive of Nicaragua, threat- 
ened to overthrow the Diaz Government 
when the Stimson mission, sent to Nica- 
ragua early in 1927 by President Cool- 
idge, enforced peace terms upon both 
political parties and promised to conduct 
fair elections at the end of Diaz’s term. 
Dr. Sacasa thereupon left Nicaragua. In 
the elections that followed last Autumn 
under American supervision, General 
Moncada was elected President, and soon 
afterward he appointed his former Lib- 
eral chief as Nicaraguan Minister to the 
United States. Thus, Dr. Sacasa pre- 
sented his credentials to the government 
which not only refused him support 
against an unconstitutional government, 
but which actually prevented him from 
succeeding.in a revolution against a gov- 
ernment which the United States had 
with questionable haste recognized as a 
constitutional one. 

In a letter to Brig. Gen. Logan Feland, 
former commander of marines in Nica- 
ragua, which was made public on April 
19, President Moncada expressed his ap- 
preciation of General Feland’s work. He 
stated that he and the marines had “ren- 
dered the greatest service to peace and 
law,” and added that they had “gained 
the sincere good-will” of the people of 
Nicaragua, as well as of himself. 


ONDURAS—Protests from the Hon- 

duran Government, issued on April 
10, alleged that United States Marine 
aviators patrolling Nicaragua had 
dropped several bombs on the Honduran 
town of Las Limas; that American ma- 
rine forces had crossed into Honduran 
territory on three different occasions dur- 
ing the preceding days; and that Nica- 
raguan constabulary had raided Hon- 
duran territory, killing two citizens and 
wounding a third. The Department of 
State the same day made public an offi- 
cial dispatch from Nicaragua giving a 
different version of the affair: “On 
March 31, while aviators were working 
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planes of our border patrol near Brajil 
they were fired on by outlaws a few hun- 
dred yards to the north and one plane 
was hit. Aviators immediately bombed 
and dispersed this group. There is but 
one house in that vicinity. Forces of all 
concerned are cooperating and such coop- 
eration recently resulted in dispersing 
Salgado’s group, and with assistance of 
our forces from the Nicaraguan side, the 


Honduran chief of border forces, General . 


Sanchez, reports he is in pursuit of an- 
other group under Ortez. Sanchez says 
bandits were in Las Limas April 3 and 
such facts were confirmed by our forces. 
Limas and Brajil are so close to [the] 
border that both countries claim them. 
There are no officials of either govern- 
ment in either place mentioned.” De- 
nial that the border territory bombed by 
marine corps airplanes lies within the 
limits disputed with Nicaragua was made 
on April 18 by Coronado Garcia, Secre- 
tary of the Honduran Presidential staff. 
“Las Limas belongs to Honduras,” he 
said, “and the jurisdiction of this coun- 
try has always been recognized.” Dis- 
patches from Tegucigalpa on April 14 
stated that one machine gun and 50 rifles 
of Nicaraguan rebels had been found on 
Honduran territory. 


L SALVADOR—The frustration of 
a plot to throw a dynamite bomb 
into President Bosque’s automobile in the 
course of a customary afternoon drive 
was officially announced by the govern- 
ment on April 16. 
Salvadorean revenues for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1928, exceeded the total 
income for the year 1927 by $2,515,899. 


OSTA RICA—Important changes in 
the Cabinet of President Viquez were 
announced on April 7. Roberto Smith 
succeeded Rafael Castro Quesada as For- 
eign Minister and the latter was appoint- 
ed Minister of the Interior. At the same 
time Congressional President Arturio Vo- 
lio was named Minister of Agriculture. 


T) OMINICAN REPUBLIC—The advi- 

sory mission of American financial 
experts, headed by former Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes, who, as private citi- 
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zens, and at the invitation of President 
Vasquez, went to Santo Domingo “to rec- 
ommend a scientific budget system to 
control all expenditures and methods of 
improving administrative organization,” 
began work on the day of their arrival, 
April 2. 

In preparation for a proposed budget 
reorganization, the examination of va- 
rious government departments’ was 
promptly begun by the American experts. 
This was interpreted by a section of the 
Dominican press as simply a survey to 
determine what further could profitably 
be taken under American control as se- 
curity for another loan. The collection 
of Dominican customs revenues, it will 
be recalled, is, and for nearly twenty. 
five years has been, under the control of 
the United States Government in order 
to guarantee interest on and repayment 
of the $20,000,000 loan still outstanding. 
Moreover, the Dominican national debt is 
strictly limited by a convention with the 
United States Government at the time 
that it took charge of customs collections. 
The opposition party in the Dominican 
Republic was thus inclined to suspect 
that the real purpose of the Dawes Mis- 
sion was to propose further loans to the 
Dominican Government to be secured by 
additional taxes and additional invasions 
of national sovereignty, and also that the 
mission had been invited to the republic 
by President Vasquez for the purpose of 
furthering his intention to continue in of- 
fice—action which the opposition party 
has for some time been preparing to 
contest. 

In order to attempt to dispel such sus- 
picions, Mr. Dawes received a visit on 
April 5 from Frederico Velasquez y Her- 
nandez, one of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, and on April 15, Sefior Vicini-Bur- 
gos, the prospective leading candidate for 
the Presidency of the opposition party in 
next year’s election, after a visit to Mr. 
Dawes, announced that the tentative 
Dawes plan for the reorganization of the 
country’s financial system was one “hold- 
ing all the consummate wisdom and ex- 
perience of this great financier and 
statesman.” 

On April 28, the mission embarked for 
the United States, and President Vasquez 
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was handed a 190-page financial plan. 
According to a newspaper summary of 
the report, “the economic and financial 
condition of the Dominican Republic is 
inherently sound, considering its re- 
sources, its 1,800 square miles and its 
1,000,000 inhabitants.” Nevertheless, 
“the internal financial condition of the 
Dominican Republic, as established by 
the Dawes Commission, reveals an en- 
tirely different condition than indicated 
in the opening of the report.” On this 
point the report says: “If it be that the 
conclusions of this report are discharged, 
the appropriations made as of Jan. 1, 
1929, including the 1929 budget, are ex- 
pected to exceed the budget resources of 
the government for the year 1929 by ap- 
proximately $4,127,000. One of the rea- 
sons for this condition is that the ab- 
sence of a system of central accounting 
heretofore has rendered it impossible for 
the administration or the Congress of the 
Dominican Republic to have in mind at 
any time the real relation of any pend- 
ing proposal for additional appropria- 
tions to a prospective deficit in the an- 
nual budget.” According to the newspa- 
per summary, “another reason which the 
report does not touch is common knowl- 
edge among politicians in the Dominican 
Republic that these appropriations repre- 
sent political patronage handed out with 
tropical generosity in acknowledgment 
of present or future support in the 
fashion common to party organizations 
elsewhere.” 

The cash status of the government of 
the Dominican Republic as established 
by experts of the mission shows a lack 
of money to carry out the appropriations 
and makes them merely the promises of 
the government to undertake certain 
works. This “led Mr. Dawes to suggest 
a reduction of the $4,127,000 deficit to 
$769,000.” With reference to past def- 
lcits the report points out that the deficit 
at the beginning of this year, namely. 
$1,631,277 had accumulated since 1924 
“at an average annual rate of accumula- 
tion of slightly less than $408,000 year- 
ly.” The total indebtedness of the republic 
of all kinds, both external and internal, 
18s put at approximately $22,650,000. “We 
are not concerned with these figures as 
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bearing on the domestic question of a 
loan policy for the republic,” the report 
reads. “That question is not our prov- 
ince. We refer to them only as indicat- 
ing that while there is every reason for 
establishing improved methods in the 
governmental business system of the Do- 
minican Republic, considering the deficit 
in its budget last year, its general eco- 
nomic and financial condition is inher- 
ently sound.” 

In a statement upon his arrival in New 
York on April 29, Mr. Dawis said: “The 
report which this commission completed 
and handed to President Vasquez of the 
Dominican Republic last Monday con- 
tained in a codified form ready for enact- 
ment a budget law which, in addition to 
the usual provisions, provided also for 
the establishment of an executive control 
of expenditures; an accounting law, mak- 
ing compulsory a proper system of gov- 
ernmental budget accounting, proprietary 
accounts to produce a balance sheet and 
adequate operating statements; a law 
regulating projected public improve- 
ments; a modified law of finance and the 
necessary repealing laws. This part of 
our report, together with certain recom- 
mendations for charges in departmental 
organization, comprised our specific plan. 
We then reviewed the Dominican budget 
item by item and made suggestions with 
accompanying explanations as to the 
manner in which economies might be ef- 
fected under our plan in operation. In 
addition, collective statements were made 
showing the condition of governmental 
finances, including direct and indirect 
liabilities—a difficult and exacting work 
in the condition in which we found the 
accounts, which had been kept under an 
inadequate and decentralized system.” 


UBA—The declaration that a “cam- 

paign of defamation” was being con- 
ducted in the United States against Cuba 
by the following three groups of persons 
was contained in a statement issued in 
Washington on April 16 by Cuban Am- 
bassador Orestes Ferrara: (1) “Three or 
four citizens of the United States seek- 
ing indemnification which the govern- 
ment of Cuba considers unjust”; (2) 
“Theorists who are ignorant of the facts 
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and ignorant, above all, of the demands 
of international courtesy”; (3) “Two 
persons only * * * who give themselves 
mostly the name of ex-patriot, since they 
elect voluntarily to stay in the United 
States.” A Washington dispatch of April 
16 to The New York Times stated that 
it was understood that the Ambassador 
referred to a series of articles appearing 
in a New York newspaper by Octavio 
Seigle, who is said to have been exiled 
from Cuba; a survey of alleged repressive 
methods adopted by the Cuban Govern- 
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UESTIONS OF territoriality and 
disputed boundaries in South Amer- 


ica have attracted a great deal of 
attention during the last month. Most 
notable of course has been the reported 
settlement of the Tacna-Arica question, 
and second to this in importance has 
been the attempted. adjustment of the 
divergent claims of Bolivia and Para- 
guay in the Gran Chaco region. Both 
of these problems have been discussed in 
some detail in previous issues of CUR- 
RENT History. A brief summary of de- 
velopments in these and other territorial 
disputes follows: 

Peru-Chile—On May 3 the Ambassa- 
dors of Peru and Chile presented to the 
State Department for transmission to 
President Hoover the agreement entered 
into by the two countries for the settle- 
ment of the vexing Tacna-Arica ques- 
tion, which has been at issue between 
them since 1880. No official announce- 
ment of the details of the settlement was 
made. 

Bolivia-Paraguay — Renewed clashes 
between Bolivian and Paraguayan troops 
in the vicinity of Fort Vanguardia, 
where fighting occurred last December, 


were reported on May 7. It is suggested, 


that the Inter-American Commission, 
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ment, with especial reference to the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States under 
the “Platt amendment,” published in 
mid-April by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion; and an appeal made recently . by 
Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, to Secre- 
tary of State Stimson to take action in 
behalf of J. E. Barlow, an American 
resident of Havana, who claims damages 
of $5,000,000 against the Cuban Govern- 
ment for property alleged to have been 
taken by it. 


which under the chairmanship of Gen- 
eral Frank R. McCoy is endeavoring to 
conciliate Bolivian-Paraguayan territo- 
rial differences, may request the two 
countries to designate a wide neutral 
zone in the Gran Chaco region into which 
no soldier of either country would be 
permitted to pass. 
Bolivia-Argentina—On April 23 the 
Bolivian Chamber and Senate in joint 
session approved the treaty between 
Bolivia and Argentina signed at La Paz 
on July 9, 1925, thereby settling a boun- 
dary dispute of 100 years’ standing. The 
treaty disposes of all dissenting points 
between the two governments arising out 
of the interpretation of the treaty of 
1889 and definitely fixes the Bolivian- 
Argentine boundaries. 
Brazil-Bolivia—Bolivia and Brazil re- 
cently signed a treaty settling all dis- 
puted boundaries between the two na- 
tions. This treaty was negotiated by 
Sefior Diez de Medina, now Bolivian 
Minister at Washington. 
Brazil-Colombia—It was reported from 
Bogota on April 25 that General Can- 
dido Rondon, head of the Brazilian Mil- 
itary Commission, which has spent a 
great deal of time in exploring and mark- 
ing the boundaries of Brazil, had “in- 
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vaded the Colombian territory of Vaupes, 
establishing a boundary other than that 
provided by the international line” and 
had placed markers “in a capricious and 
arbitrary manner, contrary to Colombian 
interests.” The report has not been con- 
firmed. 

Brazil-Paraguay—-On April 23 the dis- 
pute between Brazil and Paraguay aris- 
ing out of the seizure of the island of 
Margarita by Brazilian troops was re- 
ported as settled, Brazil withdrawing her 
forces from the island. 

Brazil-Uruguay — Settlement is re- 
ported as near at hand in three matters 
involving Brazil and Uruguay, namely, 
demarcation of boundaries, the Uruguay- 
an debt to Brazil, and the question of 
an international bridge. The Jaguaro 
bridge, connecting the two countries, is 
nearly finished, and will be formally in- 
augurated on Sept. 7, the independence 
day of Brazil. Work on the demarcation 
of boundaries, suspended because of the 
dispute as to the debt, has been resumed, 

Argentina-Great Britain—The British 
Government has sent a friendly note to 
Argentina protesting against the estab- 
lishment of an Argentine wireless sta- 
tion in the South Orkney Islands as an 
invasion of its possessions. Argentina 
has replied that it is merely enjoying its 
rights of dominion over these islands. 


A 8GENTINA—Conditions approaching 

a complete breakdown of constitu- 
tional government have existed since 
April 25 in Argentina. Absence of mem- 
bers has prevented a quorum in both 
Senate and Chamber despite efforts of 
minority groups to compel attendance. 
Supporters of President Irigoyen have 
apparently instigated the obstruction- 
ist movement. On May 5 Romeo Sac- 
cone, an adherent of the President, ex- 
plained that the absence of his colleagues 
was due to the failure of the Senate to 
act on the credentials of Senators-elect 
Washington Lencinas of the province of 
Mendoza and Aldo Cantini of the prov- 
ince of San Juan. Both the Senators- 
elect are anti-Irigoyenistas. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that the 
Federal Government has intervened in 
both the provinces mentioned because of 
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financial irregularities, and a further 
complication is due to charges of malad- 
ministration of -public funds brought 
against the Senators-elect, based upon 
their conduct of affairs as Governors of 
their respective provinces. Intervention 
by the Federal Government has also 
taken place in the province of Cor- 
rientes, which, according to Executive 
decree of April 25, is in a state of 
complete political and administrative 
anarchy. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion will be realized if one could 
imagine the United States Government 
taking over the administration of the 
affairs of two or three States, such 
as Indiana, because of indications of 
graft and mishandling of State loan 
funds, contracts for public works, and so 
forth. 

Argentine dissatisfaction with the 
American tariff, voiced in dramatic fash- 
ion by a leading diplomat last year, is 
evident in the editorial utterances of the 
press. La Prensa, the leading paper of 
Buenos Aires, says: “The idea of util- 
izing import tariff duties as an instru- 
mentality for equalizing costs of produc- 
tion—the purpose for which the so-called 
Tariff Commission appears to exist in 
the United States—is not in harmony 
with either the principles or the prac- 
tical realities of international commerce. 
It is a foolish idea which fails to recog- 
nize that commercial currents are the 
result of differences in costs of produc- 
tion and which leads to setting up a 
barrier which constitutes a negation of 
international commerce. Even though it 
is applied only to cases of competition 
betwee.. foreign products and those orig- 
inating in the United States, its effects 
will be not only the elimination of the 
commercial stream which is an annoy- 
ance to those who see only a fragmen- 
tary aspect of the phenomenon but also 
the blocking of the commercial current 
in the opposite direction which is con- 
ditioned upon the former.” 

Argentina is especially concerned about 
its grain crops, particularly corn and 
wheat, which have shown a steady in- 
crease since 1925, the estimated produc- 
tion for 1928-29 being for corn, 6,500,000 
to 7,500,000 tons, and for wheat, 8,000,- 
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000 to 8,500,000 tons. Most of the Ar- 
gentine exportation of these staples 
now goes to Europe and other South 
American countries, but the American 
market apparently offers possibilities to 
the minds of Argentine producers. 


OLIVIA—High feeling engendered by 

the electoral campaign was appar- 
ently responsible for the assassination of 
Dr. Luis Faraoz by Saturnino Balder- 
rama at Cliza. The assassin was hanged 
by a mob—the second lynching in the en- 
tire history of Bolivia. 

The first Congress of Bolivian Women 
adjourned on May 4 after adopting reso- 
lutions demanding equal civil rights for 
men and women and the right of women 
to administer their own property with- 
out consent of their husbands or guar- 
dians. The congress also urged the es- 
tablishment of schools for natives. The 
congress by resolution supported the 
Bolivian position in the Tacna-Arica 
question, declaring that the problem can- 
not be definitely settled until Bolivia 
obtains an outlet to the sea. 


BRAZIL—The annual message of Pres- 
ident Washington Luis, delivered on 
May 3, emphasized the favorable finan- 


cial situation of Brazil. The budget es- 
timated the revenues for 1928 at 2,088,- 
933 contos de reis (a conto de reis equals 
1,000 milreis, a milreis being worth 11.96 
cents) and expenditures at 2,088,816 
contos de reis, leaving a surplus of 117 
contos de reis; actual figures show an 
increased income amounting to 2,216,512 
and decreased expenditures amounting to 
2,018,157, leaving a surplus of 198,354 
contos de reis. The message also pointed 
out the good results of the stabilization 
policy, the firmness of exchange and the 
general business confidence. The na- 
tional gold reserve had doubled, the 
President said, amounting now to 30,000,- 
000 pounds sterling, in addition to the 
50,000,000 pounds, proceeds of coffee in 
Brazilian warehouses. On May 5 it was 
reported that the long-rumored loan to 
Brazil by London bankers had been ar- 
ranged to the amount of 5,000,000 pounds 
sterling, with the option of a possible 
additional 15,000,000 pounds for the stab- 
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ilization of exchange. Previous reports 
of this nature had been denied. 

Six States of Brazil now have woman 
suffrage, namely, Espirito Santo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Minas Geraes, Bahia, Ceara and 
Rio Grande do Norte. A woman’s vote 
is not however recognized in Federal 
elections. 

Brazil has been suffering from the 
worst epidemic of yellow fever since 
1903, now apparently almost over. Aid 
in fighting the disease has been given by 
the Rockefeller Institute. Argentina, 
which has not had a reported case of 
yellow fever since 1872, imposed severe 
restrictions on vessels coming from Rio 
de Janeiro during the epidemic. 


HILE—The recent visit to the United 
States of Sefor Pablo Ramirez, Min- 
ister of Finance of Chile, has served to 
emphasize the progress of Chilean gov- 
ernmental finance under his direction. 
The program recommended in 1925 by 
Professor Kemmerer has been put into 
effect, not only as to currency and taxa- 
tion reform but also as to budgeting and 
accounting. The imposition of an income 
tax has relieved Chile of her dependence 
on nitrate export taxes. The budget has 
been balanced. Wise exploitation of nat- 
ural resources and development of agri- 
culture through modern irrigation proj- 
ects are under way. A Council for Coal 
Development was established last year 
under the provisions of a law for the de- 
velopment of the coal industry, in which 
Chile occupies eighth place in world pro- 
duction. The copper industry has been 
stimulated by higher prices in the world 
market. American importations of 
Chilean nitrates for 1928 showed an in- 
crease from a value of about $30,000,000 
to nearly $37,000,000. Unemployment is 
almost non-existent; in fact, there is a 
labor scarcity in many places, with ac- 
companying high wages, because of the 
increased copper and nitrate production 
and the requirements of the govern. 
mental program of public works. Chile 
has not had a strike for two years. 
Santiago is to have the first subway 
on the west coast of South America un- 
der a contract recently awarded to Luis 
Lagarrigue, the Chilean engineer who 
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modernized the harbor of Antofagasta 
and built the water supply system of 
Santiago. 


CUADOR—Dr. Isidro Ayora, newly 

elected President of Ecuador, as- 
sumed office on April 18. Since 1926 he 
had been Provisional President. He now 
becomes constitutional President for a 
five-year term. Dr. Ayora, an eminent 
surgeon, had taken little interest in poli- 
tics before his installation after the revo- 
lution of 1925. He has shown conspicu- 
ous ability as an administrator, especially 
in reorganizing the financial system on 
the basis of a report by Dr. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton University. A 
central bank has been established; a 
mortgage bank for agriculture is in op- 
eration; the currency has been stabilized, 
and a general banking law has been en- 
acted. The national budget has been 
balanced and at the same time a pro- 
gram of public works, involving high- 
ways, railways and sanitation has been 
carried forward. An eight-hour labor 
law and model child labor law have. gone 
into effect. 


OLOMBIA—Abolition of the death 

penalty, advocated by the Liberal 
party, is expected to be an outstanding 
issue of the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. The Conservative party will pre- 
sent a united front as the result of a 
recent agreement among Conservative 
groups. 

Colombia has placed a short-term loan 
of $6,000,000 with the firm of Lazard 
Brothers and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Half of the pro- 
ceeds will be used to amortize the gov- 
ernment indebtedness to the national 
bank, the other half for public works. 
In the last four years Colombia has spent 
over $100,000,000 on railway and other 
construction, and the departmental gov- 
ernments another $50,000,000. One ef- 
fect of this admirable program of devel- 
opment, however, has been an unfavora- 
ble reaction upon agriculture in the form 
of a labor shortage and high wages. The 
Minister of Public Works, Arturo Her- 
nandez, has announced that about half 
of the 80,000 laborers now engaged in 
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public works will be released to agricul- 
ture when the government’s economy pro- 
gram goes into effect. The Minister of 
Industries, José Antonio Montalvo, has 
been instrumental in arranging the first 
National Agricultural Congress, which 
will meet in Bogota on June 20 to con- 
sider the problems of the Colombian 
farmer and make recommendations to 
the next session of Congress, which con- 
venes on July 20. 

Edwin W. James of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture, has gone to Colombia to 
serve as a member of a commission to 
study the transportation and communica- 
tions systems of Colombia and prepare 
plans for their improvement and devel- 
opment. 

Re-establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Ecuador is being studied by 
an advisory commission of his depart- 
ment, according to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Senor Uribe. 


PARAGUAY — Increased facilities for 


communication by air seem to be in 
prospect. Air mail and passenger ser- 
vice between Asuncién and Buenos Aires 
has been in operation since January, and 
a new line is proposed connecting Asun- 
cién with Cuyuba, in the State of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. President Guggiari has 
flown over the capital with a represen- 
tative of the aviation company interested 
in the new project. 

Recent elections fortified the control 
of both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives by the Liberal party, which has 
been dominant in Paraguayan politics 
since 1922. 


ERU—The new Peruvian Cabinet was 

inducted into office on May 7 with 
the following membership: Minister of 
the Interior and President of the Cab- 
inet, Benjamin Huaman de los Heros; 
Foreign Affairs, Pedro José Rada y 
Gamio; Justice, J. Matias Leon; War, 
General José Luis Salmén; Navy and 
Marine, Admiral Augusto Loayza; Fi- 
nance, Manuel G. Macias, and Public 
Works, Alfredo Mendiola. Only the Min- 
isters of Finance and Foreign Affairs 
were members of the last Cabinet. 
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A number of settlers in the Tapiche 
district have been massacred by Mayo- 
runa Indianas, a tribe of “white” Indians 
living on the Tapiche and Ucayali Rivers, 
tributaries of the Amazon. 


RUGUA Y—Manuel Z. Dubra was ap- 

pointed Minister of War and Marine 
on April 13 to succeed General Mendoza 
Duran, who resigned. 

In a message to the National Council 
on May 8 the Finance Minister, Javier 
Mendeville, estimated that there would 
be a deficit of $488,750 in the budget 
for 1929-30. The total of the budget is 
$57,240,702. The public debt of Uruguay 
as of Dec. 31, 1928, showed a decrease 
of 4,000,000 pesos as compared with 1927. 


VY ENEZUELA—On April 19 the Vene- 

zuelan Congress met. In accordance 
with the Constitution the President of the 
republic turned his office over to the 
Supreme Court, which immediately elect- 
ed one of its members, Juan Bautista 
Pérez, as provisional President pending 
election of a President by the Congress, 
which under the Constitution had to take 
place within two weeks. 

On May 3, as was expected, Congress 
unanimously elected President Juan Vi- 
cente Gémez as President for a term of 
seven years. As was not expected, Gen- 
eral Gémez declined the post, urging the 
Congress to elect some one else and per- 
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mit him to retire to his estate at Maracay 
in order to devote himself to the quiet 
life of a farmer. Congress then ap- 
pointed a committee of five Senators and 
five Deputies to wait upon the ex-Presi- 
dent and endeavor to persuade him to re- 
consider. On May 6 it was announced 
that Gémez had again refused the office, 
in spite of the efforts of the committee 
and of merchants and others to induce 
him to accept. At the time of writing 
no solution seemed to be in sight, though 
the enemies of Gémez asserted his seem- 
ing reluctance was not sincere. 

When Cipriano Castro went to Europe 
in 1908 to undergo an operation, he left 
Gémez in control as provisional Presi- 
dent. On Dec. 19 of that year Gémez de- 
clared himself President, and he has gov- 
erned Venezuela ever since, in spite of 
various efforts to dislodge him. Re- 
cently he has been bitterly attacked by 
students and others for his arbitrary 
handling of affairs, and a revolutionary 
incursion from Colombia led by General 
Arévalo Cedeno was reported on April 
28. Official denial of revolutionary suc- 
cesses has been made. With Gémez in 
complete control of the country, a fourth 
seven-year term is his if he cares to ac- 
cept it. It has been pointed out that in 
a message to Congress on April 23, 1928, 
he declared that his government and that 
of his family would cease on April 19, 
1929. 


Lhe british Budget for 1929-1930 
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FFAIRS OF STATE have monopo- 
A lized the thought of Great Britain 
during the Spring of 1929 to an 
extent that is unusual even in that politi- 
cally minded country. The budget, the 
“repudiation” by Philip Snowden, the 
former—and prospective—Labor Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, of the funda- 
mental principle upon which rest Great 


Britain’s war debt settlements, the Ge- 
neva conference on reparations—these 
and other events interpreted by parti- 
sans in the light of the approaching gen- 
eral election for the time being crowded 
even unemployment into the background 
except as an election issue. One signifi- 
cant event only, although it was in a 
sense political, was not used as grist for 
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British Working Man: ‘‘I can’t understand it!”’ 


the party mills—a noteworthy message 
from King George V conveying to his 
well-wishers everywhere his Majesty’s 
thanks for their solicitude for his re- 
covery. 

Mr. Churchill’s budget will probably 
find a place in history as having abol- 
ished the tea duty, which since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth has been one of the 
stand-bys of British taxation. The re- 
moval of the four pence impost per 
pound will cost the government some 
$30,000,000 of income and directly and 
visibly reduce in like amount the cost of 
one of the most universally used articles 
of consumption in Great Britain. On 
account of this appeal to the voters, and 
for other reasons, Mr. Snowden denomi- 
nated the Chancellor’s statement as the 
“great bribery budget,” while Lloyd 
George made a British application of a 
phrase recently popular in America by 
calling Mr. Churchill the “happy war- 
rior of squandermania.” 

Among the other financial announce- 
ments, the most important, both politi- 
cally and economically, was probably the 
Statement that the government would 


—John Blunt, London 


proceed at once to relieve agriculture 
from taxation, instead of waiting for 
the general application of its derating 
plan next October. The other impor- 
tant proposals of the budget were sum- 
marized by The Manchester Guardian as 
follows: “Taxes on betting are repealed, 
and, in addition to the personal license 
duty of £10 upon bookmakers, a license 
duty of £40 a year upon each telephone 
in a bookmaker’s office is imposed, and 
a duty of % per cent on totalisator bets 
will be extracted. Railway passenger 
duty is withdrawn as an inducement to 
railway companies to modernize trans- 
port. The derating of breweries and to- 
bacco factories is to be counterbalanced 
by a corresponding increase of manu- 
facturers’ duties; but the excise duties 
on liquor retailers’ on-licenses are to be 
reduced by a quarter, and off-license 
holders are to be free to sell single half- 
bottles of spirits. An extra grant of 
15 per cent is provided for roads and 
bridges if half the workers employed on 
such works come from depressed areas. 
A large extension of rural telephone ser- 
vices is financed.” There is also a re- 
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duction of the tax on the heavier motor- 
cycles and on trucks. 

An analysis of these proposals sug- 
gests that a very large number of Brit- 
ish voters will be gratified by a reduc- 
tion in the sort of taxes of which they 
are directly conscious. In his budget 
speech the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed especial satisfaction in the de- 
creased amount of drinking, in a $500,- 
000,000 reduction of the’ national debt 
during the past year (although the in- 
debtedness still stands at approximately 
$37,500,000,000), and in a proposed de- 
crease of $37,000,000 in military expen- 
ditures. 

During the debate on the budget Mr. 
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POLLS ASUNDER 

Signor Mussolini (in the quiet civilian 
dress of a Dictator)—‘‘What’s all that 
martial gear for?’’ 

Mr. Baldwin—‘‘Well, I’ve got to meet 
my opponents in the lists.’’ 

Signor Mussolini—‘‘In Italy we only 
have one list, and I don’t allow any oppo- 
nents.’’ —Punch, London 


Snowden created a sensation which ex- 
tended beyond the shores of the British 
Isles when he went out of his way to 
attack the principle of the famous Bal- 
four note [see Page 871 of this maga- 
zine], upon which rest Great Britain’s 
major war debt settlements. He said 
that no more scandalous transaction had 
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ever been carried through by a British 
Ministry than Mr. Churchill’s debt agree- 
ments with France and Italy; declared 
that France had “bilked” her financial 
obligations, and concluded by stating 
that he had never subscribed to the prin- 
ciple of the “infamous Balfour note,” 
and that the Labor Party would hold 
themselves free, if circumstances arose, 
to repudiate the conditions of that note. 

Because they feared that such state- 
ments from one of the leaders of the 
official opposition might reflect seri- 
ously upon Great Britain’s financial in- 
tegrity and impair confidence in the 
stability of existing international finan- 
cial arrangements, the outstanding 
spokesmen of both the Conservative and 
the Liberal parties immediately and 
vigorously attacked the position taken 
by the former Labor Chancellor. His 
stand was, furthermore, practically re- 
pudiated by ex-Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the official leader of the Labor 
party. 

So seriously did the Cabinet consider 
the issue which Mr. Snowden had raised 
that they presented the following state- 
ment in the House of Commons: 


The principle that Great Britain should 
take no more from Europe by way of 
debts and reparations than she required 
to pay her own obligations to the United 
States is a principle which for seven 
years has been the foundation of the 
treatment of the European debt problems 
by every government that has held office 
here. 

It has come to be generally recognized 
throughout Europe as a just and unchal- 
lengeable principle. It has been embod- 
ied in formal articles of agreement by 
both France and Italy. 

The principle of the Balfour note is 
the foundation of our policy toward the 
experts’ inquiry now proceeding in Paris. 
It is a wanton and reckless act, uncalled 
for by anything that has occurred, for 
the right honorable gentleman [Mr. 
Snowden] and his party now to repudiate 
the principle on which every forward 
step toward European reconstruction and 
peace has been taken. If such a declara- 
tion is persisted in and Europe is led 
to believe that British policy in the 
future may aim at obtaining larger pay- 
ments from Europe on account of debts 
and reparations than are required from 
her by the United States the utmost 
injury will be done not only to British 
interests, but to wider interests of world 
peace. 


In the House of Lords the principle of 
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the Balfour note was reaffirmed by a 
unanimous vote, 

Although he stood ground with refer- 
ence to the inequity of the debt settle- 
ment which Great Britain had made, Mr. 
Snowden subsequently clarified the posi- 
tion which he had taken by declaring: 
“T never said that we should repudiate 
the settlements made. What I said was 
that a Labor government would not be 
bound by the principle of the Balfour 
note on any negotiations which may be 
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Lloyd George, the Liberal leader, under fire from both the Conservative and Labor 
parties in the British election campaign 


opened for the revision of these settle- 
ments.” 

The whole dramatic episode seems to 
have made clear two facts of impor- 
tance—that a great many of the British 
people feel that their country made a 
bad bargain in the financial settlement 
of the war, and that there is an over- 
whelming conviction among them that, 
good or bad, Great Britain must stand 
by her agreements and not allow her 
intex.tion to do so to be questioned by 
any one. 

The continued progress of the King 
caused an announcement in April that 
the possibility of a regency at this time 
had passed and that his Majesty would 
soon be in physical condition safely to 
perform all of the necessary functions 
of the Crown. Of rare human interest 
as revealing the depth and fineness of 
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the relations between the present British 
Royal House and the subjects of the 
King, and of wide significance in its 
suggestion of the bonds of universal 
sympathy which are today uniting na- 
tions, was the message of gratitude, 
dated April 22, by King George to his 
people and to his well-wishers every- 
where. 

In anticipation of the coming election 
Parliament was dissolved May 10. Nom- 
ination day was fixed as May 20 and 


—John Bull, London 


polling day May 30. At the end of 
April it was estimated that about 1,680 
candidates would contest the 615 seats 
in the House of Commons. The Con- 
servatives and the Laborites each ex- 
pected to put 560 candidates in the 
pected to put 560 candidates in the field, 
the Liberals 530 and the Communists 
and Independents 30. The newspapers, 
radio and billboards were being used to 
an unprecedented extent by the three 
major parties, especially the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals, and it was esti- 
mated that the campaign expenses would 
total some $12,000,000. 

From the international standpoint 
the most important declaration of policy 
to be made by any party was the state- 
ment of Labor regarding the codifica- 
tion of international law, the support of 
the League of Nations and the freedom 
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of the seas, that ancient British doctrine 
which is of paramount importance in the 
relations between the British Empire 
and all other powerful nations, espe- 
cially the United States. In summary, 
this party declared: 


The Labor Party stands for the com- 
plete renunciation of the right of private 
war and private blockade. 

We stand for the full acceptance of the 
new doctrine of freedom of the seas; 
that is, that the high seas should only 
be closed by international agreement for 
the enforcement of international cove- 
nants. 
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We stand for loyal and effective coop- 
eration in the League’s sanctions against 
a State which resorts to war in breach 
of its covenants. 

We hold that the development and the 
codification of international law should 
be made on the assumption that private 
war and private blockade, instead of 
being a legitimate exercise of national 
sovereignty, is an international crime. 

All this is logically a part of Labor’s 
policy of all-in arbitration, pooled secu. 
rity and disarmament to the level strictly 
required for the maintenance of order. 

Labor’s policy is that established peace 
is the only assurance that a nation can 
have that it is secure against the menace 
of other nations. 


The Report on the Indian Native States 


‘THE Report of the Indian States Com- 
mittee, which was issued in London 

on April 17, was declared by The Lon- 
don Times to be “the most comprehen- 
sive and clear-cut pronouncement that 
has yet been issued, with authority, on 
the relations between the Paramount 
Power and the Indian States, and on 
the financial and economic relations be- 
tween British India and the States.” 
The report was deemed to carry greater 
weight from being unanimous, the three 
members of the committee, Sir Harcourt 
Butler (chairman), the Hon. Sidney Peel 
and Professor W. S. Holdsworth sign- 
ing the document without reservations. 
The importance of the Indian States 
in the future and the complexity of the 
problems which they present are indi- 
cated by the committee at the beginning 
of its report. Two-fifths of the area 
and one-fifth of the population of India, 
excluding Burma, “are not part, or gov- 
erned by the law of British India,” but 
the term “Indian State” is extremely 
elastic as regards both size and govern- 
ment, including at one end of the scale 
minute holdings in Kathiawar amount- 
ing in extent to a few acres only. Ex- 
cluding the 327 small estates, jagirs and 
so forth, there are two distinct classes 
of States with which the report is con- 
cerned—namely, 108 the rulers of which 
are members of the Chamber of Princes 
in their own right, and 127 the rulers 
of which are represented in the Chamber 
by 12 members of their Order elected 
by themselves. These two groups have 


a population of nearly 67,000,000 and an 
area of about 592,000 square miles. 

Definite recommendations were made 
upon a number of quest-ons which have 
been of increasing concern both to the 
Indian Princes and to British India dur- 
ing the past few years. The committee 
declared that although British para- 
mountcy over the native States had 
already lost, and should continue to lose, 
an arbitrary character, yet it should con- 
tinue to exist, since upon that paramount 
power alone could the States rely for 
their preservation. In particular, the 
Princes have desired assurance from 
Great Britain that without the agree- 
ment of the Princes the rights and obli- 
gations of the Paramount Power should 
not be assigned to persons not under 
its control, especially to an Indian Gov- 
ernment: in British India responsible to 
an Indian legislature. The report ex- 
pressed a strong opinion in favor of 
meeting “the really grave apprehension 
of the Princes on this score.” 

The Butler committee also reported 
that it had found no practicable method 
of federalization between the Indian 
States and British India. They declared 
that the existence of two Indias must 
be recognized and recommended that in 
the future the Viceroy, instead of the 
Governor General in Council as at pres- 
ent, should be the agent of the Crown 
in all dealings with the Indian States. 
The significance of this proposal is that, 
if adopted, it will emphasize the fact 
that the Princes are dealing, not with 
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the Government of British India, but 
with ‘the representative of the King- 
Emperor. 

Another important proposal is that 
substantial matters of dispute between 
the States themselves, between the States 
and the Paramount Power, and between 
the States and British India should be 
referred to independent committees for 
advice. Other recommendations were 
made with reference to the adjustment 
of various economic and financial mat- 
ters. 

The committee stated that a guiding 
principle in its deliberations had been 
recognition of the necessity of building 
on existing foundations and allowing 
conventions to grow up. There is noth- 
ing in their proposals, they stated, “to 
prevent the adoption of some form of 
federation as the two Indias of the pres- 
ent draw near to one another in the 
future.” For the present, however, fed- 
eralism must be approached with caution 
because of the passionate attachment of 
the Princes as a whole to their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. 

The Butler Committee was appointed 
at the close of 1927. After an extensive 
investigation in India, its members re- 
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turned to England in May, 1928, and in 
the Autumn held a considerable number 
of sittings at which prominent Indian 
Princes and the legal representatives of 
others gave evidence and presented their 
views. 

A few days after the publication of 
the Harcourt Butler report, the Simon 
commission arrived in London after their 
seven months’ investigation of conditions 
in British India, The non-partisan char- 
acter of the inquiry in which this body 
is engaged was at once emphasized by 
the chairman of the commission, Sir 
John Simon, who declared: “Now that 
the, general election intervenes, we most 
earnestly trust that India will be kept 
outside of party controversy. We have 
worked together in this spirit and will 
ourselves do everything possible to pre- 
serve this to the end.” That the inquiry 
is beyond and above party controversy 
was further made clear by the announce- 
ment that none of the members of the 
commission would be opposed for re- 
election to the House of Commons by any 
candidate representing either the Cor- 
servatives, the Liberals or Labor. Three 
members, including the chairman, how- 
ever, were opposed by Communists. 


Other Events in the British Empire 


RELAND—On May 11 it was official- 

ly announced that in a short time rep- 
resentatives will be exchanged between 
Dublin and the Holy See. A Minister 
will be sent to the Vatican City almost 
immediately, and soon after the Pope 
will send a representative to Ireland. At 
the time of the announcement the ap- 
pointment of Ministers had not been 
made known. 


A USTRALIA—On May 12 the United 

States newspapers printed the text 
of a memorandum presented to the State 
Department at the end of March by the 
Australian Goverrment. The gist of this 
note was a warning on the part of the 
Australian Government against any in- 
crease in our tariff schedules on goods 
exported from Australia to this country. 
For the year 1927-1928, according to the 


report, the balance of trade between 
Australia and the United States was 
$111,016,680 in favor of the United 
States; our exports to Australia are 
steadily increasing, while Australian ex- 
ports here are on the decline. The note 
complains of the marked decline in the 
marketing in the United States of me- 
rino wool, the chief Australian export. 
For the year 1927-1928 the chief exports 
to the United States were: Wool to the 
amount of $19,857,951; rabbit skins, 
$10,876,819, and hides and skins, $5,101,- 
276. 


OUTHERN RHODESIA — The first 
session of the second Southern Rho- 
desian Parliament, which opened early in 
April, found itself faced with problem; 
similar in their nature to those which 
are being dealt with in the other rapidly 
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developing British colonies in Africa 
and in the Union of South Africa it- 
self—the problems arising out of rela- 
tions between the natives and the in- 
creasing white population. Discussion 
concerning one of the most important 
of the issues between the blacks and the 
whites, that of land ownership, turned 
upon the provisions of a bill intended to 
give effect to principles agreed upon by 
the last Parliament. This measure pro- 
poses to divide the land of the colony 
into five separate areas—native, Euro- 
pean, undetermined, forest and unas- 
signed. In the native area only indige- 
nous natives would be entitled to hold 
or occupy land. Grants would be made 
by a land board consisting of a native 
chief commissioner and four members, 
one being nominated by the High Com- 
missioner, the chief representative of 
British authority in the colony. In the 
undetermined area any land held or sub- 
sequently acquired by natives would 
automatically become part of the native 
area. The forest area would be re- 
served for afforestation purposes and 
be open to both natives and Europeans 
on prescribed terms. The unassigned 
area would be one in which land may be 
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ultimately assigned to either the native 
or the European section; in the mean- 
time there is no alienation of land to 
any one. Natives would be barred from 
holding land in the European area, but 
present possessors would be compen- 
sated, as would present European land- 
owners in the native area. 

Debate upon this measure made it evi- 
dent that although there would be much 
difficulty in working out the details of 
the scheme proposed, there would be 
substantial agreement upon the prin- 
ciples involved. The plan is significant 
as a reasoned effort to settle on a rea- 
sonable and just basis the extremely dif- 
ficult problem of land ownership which 
always has arisen when advanced white 
peoples enter the territories of primitive 
colored races. 

A second measure of importance in- 
troduced into the South Rhodesian Par- 
liament provides for the creation of 
native councils to give the indigenous 
blacks political influence in the govern- 
ment of their country. It is proposed 
that these bodies shall consist of the 
Native Commissioner and six taxpayers 
appointed by the Governor, four of whom 
are to be nominated by the taxpayers. 


France’s Unprecedented Prosperity 


By RAYMOND TURNER 
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the franc, M. Poincaré’s outstand- 

ing post-war achievement, the pre- 
dominant thing in local and domestic 
affairs has been the continuing prosperity 
and well-being of the country. Prices are 
high; there is bare and difficult living; 
there is more close and careful living; 
but at a time when there are more than 
a million unemployed in Great Britain, 
a still greater number of workless in the 
German Reich, and many with no work 
in the prosperous United States, there is 
practically no unemployment in France, 


S lite THE STABILIZATION of 


and French industry and agriculture 
have absorbed many alien hands. Dur- 
ing one week in the latter part of April 
the Ministry of Labor received less than 
a thousand applications for work in 
Paris, while it was unable to supply 
nearly ten times that number of appli- 
cations for workers. A return of the 
government savings banks for 1928 shows 
that the proportion of depositors per 
thousand of population has slightly de- 
creased as compared with 1918, and that 
the average of deposits is somewhat 
smaller. Apparently, however, this does 
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not indicate diminished wealth so much 
as increase in the habit of spending 
brought about by post-war conditions 
and customs, which may be altering the 
character of the too thrifty Frenchman. 
It has already been noticed that the 
young French housewife no longer dis- 
putes about prices as did her mother in 
dealings with tradesmen. It is said that 
much more than formerly meat is eaten 
by the working classes. The standard 
of living among workers is believed to 
be higher than before the war. The 
government revenue from indirect taxa- 
tion has grown beyond expectations, in 
such fashion as to indicate larger and 
freer spending. It is true that the re- 
port on income tax returns for 1927 
shows only 150,000 persons who acknowl- 
edge incomes of $2,000 or more, and less 
than 3,000 who admit income exceeding 
$20,000. But this is generally under- 
stood to indicate the reluctance of 
Frenchmen to submit to evadable taxa- 
tion rather than the national income of 
a country supposed to be more pros- 
perous than before the war, 

The French Chambers closed their 
session on March 30, to reassemble on 
May 23. M. Poincaré, after considerable 
difficulties, had brought his task to 
triumphant conclusion, having shown 
that contrary to expectations he could 
carry on his administration without 
assistance from the Radicals. The gov- 
ernment had not wavered with respect to 
high taxation and the Church. The first 
important business awaiting the Senate, 
on the reassembling of the Chambers, 
was to be consideration of the Church 
bills, with prospect of success, since the 
larger opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies has already been surmounted. 

A by-election in the arrondissement of 
Narbonne, Department of Aude, on April 
14, resulted in the triumph of Léon 
Blum, Socialist editor and leader, who 
lost his seat in Paris to a Communist in 
1928. The campaign attracted more at- 


tention in France than any by-election 
for some years, great importance being 


attached to the result. M. Blum was op- 
posed by a Communist, an Independent 
and a Radical, the last having the sup- 
port of the local Conservatives, with 
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powerful assistance from the Dépéche de 
Toulouse, one of the weightiest of the 
provincial newspapers, a journal com- 
parable to The Manchester Guardian in 
Great Britain. In this briskly fought 
contest in this old anti-clerical district 
of Languedoc a deciding factor was re- 
action against Roman Catholic influence, 
when the local Catholic authorities 
caused to be published in the diocesan 
magazine a manifesto calling on Cath- 
olics to vote for the Radical candidate. 
M. Blum had a clear majority over the 
combined poll of all his opponents. The 
victory promises to strengthen the So- 
cialists, since they will now have a capa- 
ble leader in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and closer relations between the Radi- 
cals and themselves may result because 
the campaign seemed to strengthen the 
Left Wing Radicals as compared with 
their fellows. 

Elections to some 400,000 municipal 
offices in France for the next six years 
were held on May 5. The preceding 
campaign had been marked by prevailing 
apathy, save where Communists attacked 
or were opposed. The elections, which 
were marked by little disturbance, ap- 
pear to have involved no great change 
in the political complexion of the coun- 
try, although there has been evidence of 
a slight general shift toward the Centre, 
or Moderate, parties. A most significant 
event was the defeat of Edouard Her- 
riot, former Prime Minister, who was 
running for the Mayoralty of Lyons, 
which position he has held for the past 
twenty-one years. A week previous to 
this defeat M. Herriot was re-elected 
to the Council in Lyons, but Socialist 
opposition kept him from the Mayoralty. 
The event is important because it sig- 
nifies the collapse of the union of the 
parties of the Left which made M. Her- 
riot Premier in 1924. The Radicals and 
Radical Socialists continued to support 
M. Herriot in Lyons, but the Socialist 
isolation prevented his election. 

Interest in the ravages of cancer and 
in its possible cure or diminishing its 
spread, a subject that has attracted much 
wide attention among doctors and lay- 
men in Great Britain of recent years, is 
now the subject of earnest scrutiny in 
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France. At a meeting of the French 
Anti-Cancer League held in Paris in 
April the president, M. Brieux, the 
dramatist, stated that 40,000 of his coun- 
trymen died of the scourge each year. 
Free consultation about cancer and free 
treatment in incipient cases are being 
organized with the cooperation of local 
officials. 

While the French Government re- 
mains the foremost advocate of military 
power based partly on trained reservists, 
sentiment increases in the country to 
abolish conscription altogether. At the 
annual congress of the Ligue des Droits 
de Homme a considerable minority 
voted for immediate abolition, and adopt- 
ed a resolution advocating ultimate re- 
duction of French armaments to the 
level stipulated by the peace treaties for 
the defeated countries after the World 
War. This sentiment is alarming to 
some. M. Paul-Boncour, writing in the 


April issue of L’Oeuvre, declares it a 
great mistake—something done under 
the influence of Great Britain and the 
United States and against the advice of 


Marshal Foch and the French General 
Staff—to have imposed abolition of con- 
scription on Germany and the other de- 
feated States, since that involves ulti- 
mate abolition of conscription also in 
France. He maintains that the only pos- 
sible lessening of armaments is by the 
reduction of the period of military ser- 
vice without any limitation of reserves. 
In response to a wide demand, the power- 
ful cruiser just launched that was to 
have been named Richelieu is to be called 
Foch, 

Of particular interest in the United 
States has been the contest with respect 
to American moving picture films. Even 
before the great growth of the industry 
in Germany and in Russia there was 
large development of the making of 
cinema pictures in France, but of recent 
years French producers have had in- 
creasingly difficult competition with 
American producers. As in England, 
where a considerable “Americanization” 
of the people has been feared as a re- 
sult of the extensive showing of Ameri- 
can pictures portraying American life 
and ideas, government action has been 
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sought in the fostering of native films, 
so in France; and the government, after 
establishing the seven-to-one ratio, that 
is, the obligation of an American im- 
porter to purchase and show one French 
film for seven that he brought into the 
country, a general obligation though not 
affecting the total number of such im- 
ported films, has recently proposed to 
subsidize the French film makers by 
changing the ratio to three to one. Since 
this proposal comes along with a plan 
to increase still further the heavy taxa- 
tion on French theatres and cinemas, it 
has aroused much opposition in France. 

An interesting sequel to the settlement 
of the Roman question in Italy is the 
report of discussions between M, Briand, 
French Foreign Secretary, and Cardinal 
Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, to 
arrange a new concordat. The celebrated 
concordat of 1801, between Napoleon 
and the Holy See, was abrogated by the 
French Government in 1905, with M. 
Briand himself taking an active part in 
the break. It is said that the French 
Government does not now propose to 
recognize the Roman Catholic religion 
as the State religion, but would remove 
many disabilities imposed in past years 
and would wish to receive the right to 
nominate the French Bishops. It is 
further reported that the Pope desires 
to obtain the basilica and the shrine at 
Lourdes to be attached to the Holy See 
under jurisdiction of his delegate. It is 
further reported that France may re- 
store to the Pontiff as an outlying pos- 
session the Palace of the Popes at Avi- 
gnon. It was there that a line of Popes 
had their seat during the Babylonian 
captivity, 1809-1376, and that other rival 
or pretended Popes dwelt during the 
years of the Great Schism, 1378-1417. 
Travelers from Paris to the Riviera may 
recall a glimpse of this stupendous ruin 
and remember Macaulay’s reference to 
its glories long past. It is thought that 
the Pope, holding this place again in 
sovereignty, might reside there for short 
periods sometimes, and that restored it 
would become a splendid repository of 
ecclesiastical records and art. During 
the Babylonian captivity the Popes were 
believed by many to be too much under 
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the influence of the kings of France. 
The recent close arrangement between 
Fascist Italy and the Vatican, which at 
once aroused: some apprehension in 
France, may be a cause of efforts to 
bring about a new concordat between 
the Vatican and France. 


BELGIUM—In Belgium there has been 

a debate in the Chamber upon the 
“Blue Law” liquor regulations. One of 
the Deputies proposed that they be abol- 
ished. M. Janson, Minister of Justice, 


promised a committee to investigate the 
prohibition situation in Belgium, conced- 
ing that the system now in operation 
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had resulted in fraud and in the multi- 
plication of night clubs where illicit 
sales of alcohol were made. M. Vander- 
velde, Socialist, in whose former admin- 
istration the regulations were put into 
effect, while disclaiming their author- 
ship, defended them and declared that 
he would have made more drastic laws 
to prohibit the sale of all distilled liquors 
in Belgium. He said that the late 
Cardinal Mercier favored the “Blue 
Laws.” He felt constrained to admit, 
however, that prohibition as adminis- 
tered in the United States had resulted 
in wholesale fraud and disrespect for 
the law. 


May Day Rtots in Berlin 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


and 


SAMUEL McKEE Jr. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AY DAY IN BERLIN inaugu- 
M rated rioting and _ bloodshed, 

which continued with variable 
intensity until May 5. The following 
day, with a return to tranquillity in the 
affected areas, an enumeration of the 
dead and wounded showed that twenty- 
seven had been killed and that twenty- 
nine of the wounded were in a serious 
condition. Of the dead five were women. 
The exact number of the wounded riot- 
ers and bystanders was not yet known. 
Fifty-seven policemen were reported as 
wounded, fifteen of them _ seriously. 
Among the dead was Charles E. Mac- 
Kay, a New Zealand journalist. His 
death has become the subject of nego- 
tiations between the British and German 
Foreign Offices. 

The police, in accordance with the an- 
nual custom, prepared for trouble on 
May Day. During the early part of the 
day, apart from a vaguely felt tense- 
ness and the unusual activity of the 
police, the city appeared to be normal. 


Mild outbreaks occurred during the af- 
ternoon which were quelled with the use 
of nightsticks and fire hose. At sun- 
down the police received emergency riot 
calls from three localities: the notorious 
“Wedding” section in North Bertin; 
Alexander Platz, where Police Heac- 
quarters are located, and from Neu- 
koelln, in the southern section of the 
city, which is a favorite demonstration 
spot for German Reds. The Chief of 
the Schuetzpolizei sent all available 
armed forces to the three areas. In the 
effort to retain control of the principal 
squares the police fired on the Reds and 
compelled them to retreat behind barri- 
cades, which, among other things, con- 
sisted of overturned motor cars. From 
behind their shelter the Communists, 
amid the flames and explosions of gaso- 
line tanks, returned the police fire. In 
addition to the defenders of the barri- 
cades the police struggled with snipers 
behind windows and on housetops. The 
fighting was severe at all three points, 
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and especially so in the “Wedding” dis- 
trict, where it took 500 policemen three 
hours to gain a semblance of control. 
Estimates placed the casualties at eight 
dead, including one woman, and seventy 
wounded. Twenty-five policemen were 
wounded. Reports of the number of 
arrested persons varied from 600 to 700. 

The next day, May 2, like the preced- 
ing one, was relatively quiet during the 
daylight hours. In the Reichstag Com- 
munist members demanded an adjourn- 
ment as a protest against the action of 
the police on the previous day. When 
the motion was defeated, they sang the 
“Internationale” and left the plenary ses- 
sion in a body. During the day the 
police suppressed the Communist organ, 
Die Rote Fahne. As night fell, rioting 
began in Wedding Square, Herman 
Square and in Herman Platz, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the southeastern 
Neukoelln district. The fighting was 
especially fierce in Herman Platz. The 


police, handicapped by the lack of street 
lights, which had been smashed by the 
rioters, had difficulty in clearing the 


streets of barricades. Toward daylight 
they were successful with the aid of ar- 
mored cars, but continued to have trouble 
with sniping from the houses. Seven 
more persons were killed during the day. 

A “minor state of siege” was pro- 
claimed in the vicinity of Herman Platz 
on May 3. It was closed to traffic, and 
even newspaper men were prohibited 
from entering the area. Inhabitants 
were ordered to keep their windows 
closed and to extinguish all lights. The 
latter measure was adopted in order 
that police searchlights would not be 
hampered in their discovery of snipers. 
Occupants of the affected streets were 
ordered to remain indoors from 9 P. M. 
until 4 A. M. The day’s casualty list 
of eight killed included three women, 
who, presumably ignorant of the police 
orders, had, while cleaning, stepped on 
the balconies of their apartments and 
there had been killed by police bullets. 
Armored cars and airplanes helped the 
police to master the situation. By 7:30 
P. M. order had been restored, and the 
police search ended in the houses of the 
concerned areas. A miscellany of arms 
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and munitions was gathered by the po- 
lice. Karl Zoergiebel, Berlin’s police 
president, at night announced to the for- 
eign press that the police were in con- 
trol of the situation, and he was con- 
vinced that order would be restored in a 
day or two. 

The district in which a “minor state 
of siege’ was declared makes a battle 
area of about one-third of a square mile, 
while the greater city occupies 340 
square miles. Outside the two cordoned 
areas people went about business as 
usual and even dance halls in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the danger 
zones were well patronized. The news- 
paper Nachtausgabe estimated that only 
500,000 persons out of the 4,500,000 in 
Berlin had any concern with the riots. 

The riots produced consequences else- 
where during the day. Approximately 
1,500 Berlin workers struck as a protest 
against the alleged needlessly harsh 
measures of the police. The strikers 
were scattered over half a dozen plants 
in various industries. Their action 
caused no vital interruption of work 
generally. In the Reichstag Communists 
vehemently denounced the police suspen- 
sion for three weeks of the Communist 
newspaper Die Rote Fahne. The alter- 
cation, however, was of short duration, 
and the House adjourned until May 13. 

MacKay, the New Zealander, who was 
assisting the correspondent of a London 
newspaper, was killed on May 4. Ac- 
cording to the police he was shot while 
entering the prohibited danger zone. 
MacKay did not speak German, the igno- 
rance of which may have led to a dis- 
regard of police orders and his subse- 
quent death. The firing seemingly ter- 
minated on May 5, with an exchange of 
shots in the Neukoelln district. The 
police on May 4 estimated that the num- 
ber of workers on strike had increased 
to 6,000. Of the 1,200 arrests prompted 
by the riots, about 100 were detained for 
violation of the community’s peace and 
probably will be tried. 

As an aftermath of the outbreak, Al- 
bert Grzesinski, Minister of the Interior, 
decreed the suppression of the German 
Communists’ fighting battalions, known 
as the “Red Front Fighters.” The disso- 
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lution of the political “Red Army” 
would deprive the German Communists 
of an effective militant weapon and un- 
doubtedly will be fiercely opposed by the 
Red delegations in the Reichstag and 
in the Prussian Diet. The Communists 
announced that their twenty-one slain 
comrades would be buried in a single 
grave. In an effort to make the occa- 
sion a profound political demonstration, 
the party planned to call a general strike 
at 2 o’clock that afternoon. The monster 
demonstration received a slight damper 
with the release of only three of the 
bodies by the police, and the attempted 
strike was a failure. 

The rapid strides made by Germany 
toward recapturing dominance in the 
chemical industry were revealed in a 
report on world export trade in chemi- 
cals made public by the United States 
Department of Commerce on May 5. 
Germany, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France together exported 
$800,000,000 worth of chemicals and al- 
lied products in 1928, or about 80 per 
cent of the world’s trade, the report 
stated. Germany far surpassed all other 
countries and accounted for more than 
two-fifths of the total, while the United 
States, the second largest exporter, sup- 
plied nearly one-fourth. The combined 
trede of the United States and the 
United Kingdom equaled that of the Ger- 
man. One-half of the combined export 
of the four countries named above was 
marketed in Europe in 1927, the latest 
year for which details by countries are 
available, and Germany sent 50 per cent 
of its chemical shipments here. The 
United States led in exports to North 
and Central America, the West Indies 
and South America, outstripping Ger- 
many by $14,000,000. The United King- 
dom led in the Far East and Africa. 
tecording that exports of chemicals from 
Germany in 1928 rose to $331,000,000, 
the report noted that since 1926 Germany 
had forged ahead of the other countries 
and had shown the greatest expansion, 
20 per cent, while the United States had 
recorded the smallest, only 5 per cent. 
The United Kingdom advanced 15 per 
cent, to $145,000,000, and France 12 per 
cent, to $128,000,000. Some estimates 
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are that the exports of the United King- 
dom actually were about $160,000,000. 
The increase in the German exports is 
attributed “almost entirely to the devel- 
opment of fixed nitrogen compounds in 
the fertilizer group and to prepared med- 
icines.” 

The government of the Reich contin- 
ues to procure funds to offset its deficit. 
On April 24 a loan of 200,000,000 marks 
(about $48,000,000) was negotiated with 
the banks and ratified by the Reichstag 
the next day. On May 4 the Cabinet 
decided to seek the Reichstag’s approval 
for an issue of a 500,000,000-mark (about 
$120,000,000) loan, at 7 per cent interest, 
with exemption from taxes. 


AUSTRIA—Monsignor Ignaz Seipel 

resigned as Austrian Chancellor. The 
announcement marked the end of a lead- 
ership that had been denounced in dif- 
ferent ways by both clericals and anti- 
clericals as an association of Cathol- 
icism with politics. Seipel became Chan- 
cellor of the Austrian Republic in 1922: 
In 1924 he resigned, but returned to 
power in 1927 as the choice of a coali- 
tion of the Christian-Socialist, the Pan- 
German and Peasant parties. Recently 
some of the Pan-Germans, vexed by the 
pronounced Catholic leanings of the 
Christian-Socialists, drifted in the direc- 
tion of the Social-Democrats. There 
were also, according to Seipel, serious 
differences of opinion within his own 
party. In his speech of resignation, he 
said: “Austria’s progress is blocked by 
political tension, for a great deal of 
which, though unjustly, the present gov- 
ernment is held responsible. Long- 
continued agitations and accumulated 
hatred, which so far as concerns my per- 
son would be bearable, have also without 
reason been cast on my priestly office 
and my Church. I, therefore, think it 
right, after I have been five years at 
the head of the government, to give the 
political parties a chance to find another 
way to assure our political future.” 

For a month no Chancellor satisfac- 
tory to the three parties of the coalition 
could be found. In the meantime, the 
prominent members of the Heimwehr 
fulminated against Parliaments gener- 
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ally and threatened a “march on Vien- 
na,” with an ensuing dictatorship. Plans 
to name Dr, Otto Ender, Governor of 
the Province of Vorarlberg, as Chan- 
cellor, ended with the opposition of the 
Pan-Germans and the Landbund, or 
Peasants’ party, although the illness of 
Dr. Ender’s wife was the reason offi- 
cially announced. Other proposed fig- 
ures likewise failed to please the Pan- 
Germans and the Landbund. On April 
26 a Parliamentary committee asked 
Dr. Ernst Streeruwitz, an industrialist 
member of Parliament and a former im- 
perial cavalry officer, to attempt to form 
a Cabinet. He approached the Christian- 
Social, Landbund and Pan-German par- 
ties and on April 30 announced a possi- 
ble success, since the two smaller par- 
ties had submitted to him the names of 
their candidates for Cabinet offices. The 
Austrian Right Wing parties at a cau- 
cus on May 3 unanimously accepted the 
proposed Cabinet. The Chancellor and 
five Ministers are members of the Chris- 
tian-Socialist party, which is the largest 
in Parliament, while the Pan-Germans 
have two representatives and the Peas- 
ants’ party one. The Cabinet was rati- 
fied by Parliament the next morning, 
89 Bourgeois coalition members voting 
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for it and 59 Socialists against. The 
supporters of union with Germany are 
delighted with the Cabinet, which has 
six members who are definitely pledged 
to support union by any means within 
their power, while the other members 
are generally favorable. The Cabinet 
generally, however, evokes slight enthu- 
siasm. 

The Cabinet list is as follows: Chan- 
cellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ernst Streeruwitz; Vice Chancellor, 
Vicenz Schumy; Public Instruction, Dr. 
Emeric Cermak; War, Karl Vaugoin; 
Finances, Dr. Johann Mittelberger; So- 
cial Welfare, Dr. Joseph Resch; Agri- 
culture, Florian Foedermayr; Commerce, 
Hans Schuerff; Justice, Dr. Franz 
Slama. 

May Day passed in Vienna with noth- 
ing more exciting than picnics. 


WITZERLAND—On May 12 a plebi- 

scite in all the twenty-four cantons 
of Switzerland overwhelmingly defeated 
a proposed bill for local option on the 
sale of hard liquor. Every canton voted 
against it by a large majority. This 
action seems to signify at least tempo- 
rary defeat for any prohibition move- 
ment in Switzerland. 


Marriage Under the Fascist-Vatican Pact 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, VASSAR COLLEGE; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


the Vatican as established by the 
Pact of Feb. 11 is still the subject 
of much comment and discussion, On the 
one hand the separation is stressed and 


a RELATION between Italy and 


on the other the connection. That the 
connection is very close is especially evi- 
denced, it is pointed out, by the finan- 
cial arrangements embodied in the third 
part of the document. This financial 
convention, to which at first less atten- 
tion was paid than to the treaty and the 
concordat, provides for the payment to 


the Papacy of 750,000,000 lire in cash 
and for 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian State 
consols at 5 per cent. The Papacy thus 
has a considerable stake in the Italian 
Government. 

One question raised by the new ar- 
rangements occasioned a heated discus- 
sion in the Italian press. That is 
whether the validity of marriages per- 
formed by Roman Catholic priests is to 
be extended to marriages performed by 
pastors of non-Catholic religions. The 
Corriere d'Italia, a Catholic newspaper, 
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“What did the Pope give for Musso- 
lini’s millions?’’ 

“Thousands of Catholics who in future 
will have to keep their mouths shut about 
Fascism.’’ 

—Der Wahre Jakob, Berlin 


objected strenuously to such extension of 
the law, and the Giornale a’Italia, in re- 
ferring to the delight expressed by the 
heads of several non-Catholic religions 
in Italy at being placed on an equal foot- 
ing with the Catholic clergy in the mat- 
ter of the celebration of marriages, 
alluded to their “suspicions” and “dan- 
gerous” enthusiasm. Thereupon the Fas- 
cist papers promptly replied that, though 
the Catholic religion is the Italian State 
religion, the law cannot grant to the 
Catholic Church special privileges in the 
matter of the celebration of marriages, 
because, once the principle is established 
that marriages performed in church are 
binding also in the eyes of the civil law, 
this principle must be equally applicable 
to all churches and religions. 

The Popolo di Roma also defended the 
equality of churches. “The application 
of the concordat,” it declared, “does not 
prohibit the Italian State from exercis- 
ing the liberty of conscience, which is an 
irrevocable conquest of modern times and 
of which the present Pope and his prede- 
cessor several times gave luminous ex- 
amples. It does not prohibit, but rather 
demands in the very interests of the 
Church, a prudent and vigilant tolerance 
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intended to safeguard the prerogatives 
of the Catholic Church, which, being the 
religion of a majority of the Italians, 
enjoys special privileges and honors. But 
these privileges cannot in any case be 
pushed to a point where they become 
odious persecutions of other religions 
without causing reactions which would 
result in irreparable damage to the 
Catholic religion.” 

In order to provide for the execution 
of the pact a commission called for by 
Article 45 of the concordat was appoint- 
ed, consisting of representatives both of 
the Holy See and of the Italian Govern- 
ment. A papal commission already con- 
stituted by Pope Benedict XV in 1917, 
of which Cardinal Gasparri is now chair- 
man, is interpreting the code of canon 
law. It has decided that applicants for 
the annulment of marriage may no 
longer plead “conditions imposed before 
celebration of the rite.” The new ruling 
has been made, it is stated, “in order to 
avoid abuses and close definitely a route 
which could easily seem to deceive the 
judges.” 

With the establishment of the Vatican 
City, the Catholic press of Italy is being 
reorganized to meet the new conditions. 
The Osservatore Romano, it is an- 
nounced, is to become the authoritative 
organ of the Papal Government, re- 
move to papal territory and change its 
title to Osservatore in Vaticano. While 
it has generally been believed to be the 
authorized organ of the Vatican, its edi- 
torials have not always expressed the 
views of the Papacy. Announcement is 
now made that it is to appear under 
full papal responsibility. The establish- 
ment within the Vatican City of a bank, 
or at least a branch of an existing bank, 
is reported to be under consideration. 

The new “corporative parliament” was 
formally opened by the King on April 20 
in a solemn and picturesque ceremony. 
The climax of the ceremony was a speech 
from the throne, in which he reviewed 
recent events and summed up the prob- 
lems which the Parliament will be called 
upon to solve. There were two events, 
he declared, which “singularly revealed 
and touched the soul of the Italian peo- 
ple, namely, the plebiscitary election of 
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March 24, which showed on what vast, 
disciplined forces the Fascist Govern- 
ment can count, and conciliation with the 
Holy See, which by solving and elimini- 
nating the Roman question after sixty- 
three years has healed the uneasiness of 
conscience felt by the Italian people and 
completely achieved the unity of our 
country, not only territorially but also 
spiritually.” 

Among the chief duties of the new 
Legislature, the King mentioned the ne- 
cessity of strengthening the authority of 
the State, of reforming local finances, of 
reforming the civil and criminal codes 
and of promoting public works. As the 
most urgent of the latter he named recla- 
mation of land, irrigation and the build- 
ing of rural houses, railroads, highways 
and ports. Three bills arising from the 


Italo-Vatican conciliation, he continued, 


MUSSOLINI’S EASTER MESSAGE 
Italian voter had only one choice—the tyrant or 


—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
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would soon be presented: “These are 
the bills regulating marriage, which must 
be made to conform with the obligation 
assumed by the government to make re- 
ligious marriage valid in the eyes of 
the civil law; secondly, a bill recognizing 
the ecclesiastical congregations and the 
administration of ecclesiastical patri- 
mony; thirdly, a bill insuring free exer- 
cise to all religious cults admitted in the 
State.” 

Turning to Italy’s military program, 
the King continued: “One disarmament 
conference has followed another these 
last few years. Noble enterprises in this 
direction have been attempted. Men 
skilled in this matter have met to dis- 
cuss, but disarmament has remained to 
this day merely a generous aspiration, 
contradicted by continuous armaments on 
land, on the sea and in the air. My gov- 
ernment has already 
made clear through 
the words of the 
Minister of Foreign 
Affairs what the 
Italian viewpoint is 
in the matter of dis- 
armament, but since 
the attempts so far 
made have had no 
success, it follows 
that the duty of the 
government is to 
provide in time for 
the defense of the 
country. This Leg- 
islature will collab- 
orate in the future, 
as previous Legisla- 
tures have done in 
the past, to secure 
the application of 
all measures sug- 
gested by my gov- 
ernment to render 
our armed forces 
ever more efficient. 
We refer here to the 
material measures, 
since spiritually we 
are already fully 
prepared, and_ the 
Fascist régime’s or- 
ganizations of youth 
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preserve and fortify 
this spirit to face 
any crisis that may 
occur. Armed forces 
of the State, army, 
navy, air force and 
national militia for 
the national safety 
are perfectly united 
and working har- 
moniously both in 
division of tasks and 
singleness of pur- 
pose, namely, to 
make our country 
powerful and there- 
fore respected. Pow- 
er and respect do 
not exclude, they 
favor a sincere for- 
eign policy of peace. 
My government has 
during seven years, 
like all the other 
States, given am- 
ple and conclusive 
proofs of its desire 


‘“‘What a thing! 


for peace, both in its political and com- 


mercial relations. My government will 
try in every way—and you can assist it 
with a patriotic solidarity—to realize a 
policy of concrete and loyal friendship 
with all countries when Italy’s legitimate 
interests are concretely and loyally rec- 
ognized.” 

On the eve of the inauguration of the 
new parliamentary Legislature the Offi- 
cial Gazette printed a decree modifying 
the official Italian coat of arms, which 
henceforth will bear the lictors and fas- 
ces, the emblem of Fascism, side by side 
with the royal coat of arms or shield of 
the House of Savoy. Hitherto the lictors 
and fasces were officially recognized as 
the emblem of the Italian State, but now 
they are incorporated in the coat of arms 
of the Italian Kingdom. The two coats of 
arms thus fused into one symbolize the 
House of Savoy supported by Fascism. 

After the formal inauguration of the 
Parliament the actual work of organiza- 
tion began. Signor Giuriati, Minister of 
Public Works, was elected president of 
the Chamber by 348 votes out of 350, 
and Signor Federzoni, former Minister of 
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FESTIVAL OF THE FOUNDATION OF ROME 
“T have bought a doll for your birthday.”’ 


I prefer to play with soldiers.’’ 
Il ‘420,’ Florence 


Colonies, was chosen for the presidency 
of the Senate by 166 votes, against 33 
blanks and 5 null or scattering votes. 
The practically unanimous vote in the 
Chamber bore out the declaration of 
Signor Augusto Turati, the General Sec- 
retary of the Fascist party, that “there 
are no longer any groups or minorities 
here but only Fascism.” 

Rome celebrated its 2,682d birthday 
on April 21, it being that number of 
years since, according to legend, Romu- 
lus plowed a furrow on the Capitoline 
Hill, where later the walls of Rome were 
to rise. At the same time there was 
celebrated throughout Italy Labor ‘Day. 
The latter was formerly observed on May 
1, but was transferred to April 21 by 
Premier Mussolini shortly after he took 
office. The ceremony was marked by 
the entry into the Fascist militia of al- 
most 100,000 young Avanguardisti, or 
Junior Fascisti. In Rome this ceremony 
was preceded by a review by Mussolini 
of the Fascist forces of the Roman prov- 
ince. There were also present some 15,- 
000 Juvenile Fascisti, known as the 
Balilla. The ceremonies also included 
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the opening of several public works, 
among them a new bridge over the Tiber 
and several schools. 

For several years efforts have been 
made under Premier Mussolini’s direc- 
tion to stamp out that criminal organi- 
zation which has flourished especially in 
Sicily, known as the Mafia. In May, 
1926, Signor Mori, Prefect of Palermo, 
wag entrusted with this work. As a re- 
sult of his efforts nearly 1,000 arrests 
were made and 341 persons put on trial. 
On May 1 a trial of 161 of the accused 
members of this organization lasting nine 
months was brought to an end. Convic- 
tions secured in earlier trials embold- 
ened witnesses to testify, and the pres- 
ent trial concluded with the conviction 
of 150 of the number. Sentences rang- 
ing up to twenty-three years were in- 
flicted. 


PAIN—An aftermath to the student 

strikes and the closing by Primo de 
Rivera of the University of Madrid is 
the announcement from a number of 
Spanish intellectuals that they would 
open a “free university,” at which vari- 
ous courses would be given in a “liberal 
and advanced manner.” Many of the 
instructors proposed for this new insti- 
tution are writers and educators who 
have suffered from government regula- 
tions limiting freedom of speech. That 
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they will now be allowed special free- 
dom seems somewhat doubtful. 

A demonstration of loyalty was made 
to Primo de Rivera on April 14, when a 
great throng numbering, it is said, more 
than 90,000 and representing all parts 
of the country, came to the Capitol to 
register a protest against this strike of 
the Madrid University students and the 
other recent manifestations of opposi- 
tion to the government. 

‘This demonstration was the apparent 
indirect cause of further repression. A 
number of Spanish newspapers failed to 
give any important space to it. There- 
upon the government announced a new 
measure for the control and “guidance” 
of the press. Hitherto papers have been 
censored chiefly for unfavorable com- 
ments, but have had a considerable de- 
gree of freedom in the selection of their 
material. Now the material, at least 
concerning important events, is to be se- 
lected for them. According to the an- 
nouncement of the Premier, “he will 
immediately establish a press bureau, 
which will issue statements on important 
events containing details which the gov- 
ernment regards as necessary for public 
information, and all newspapers will be 
required to print these in full. These 
articles will be free and obligatory, in 
accordance with the decree regulating 
their character and issuance.” 


Yugoslavia’s Progress Under Dictatorship 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; 
CURRENT HIstTory ASSOCIATE 


WA its tate ONE’S OPINION of 
its inherent justifiableness, the 
Yugoslav dictatorship unques- 
tionably continues to be responsible for 
much badly needed political and admin- 
istrative reforms. During April four 
Ministries (Religion, Public Health, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Agrarian Re- 
form) were consolidated with others for 
purposes of economy and efficiency; 


many public functions have been trans- 
ferred from one department to another; 
large numbers of superfluous employes 
have been dismissed or pensioned off, 
and measures have been taken to weed 
out slackers among all groups of civil 
servants. Premier Zivkovitch has, in- 
deed, set the entire civil service agog by 
unannounced visits to offices and bureaus 
with a view to seeing whether employes 
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start work on time and remain at it 
until the authorized closing hour. 

In general, the “velvet glove” seems 
to be giving way, in the practice of the 
dictatorship, to the “iron hand.” Of- 
ficial Croatian newspapers, tolerated at 
first, have been suppressed, and Generals 
who were likely to be a hostile influence 
in the army have been retired. At the 
same time effort is being made to allay 
the fears of the peasants that the new 
government will upset the land reform, 
restore the great estates to their former 
owners and introduce taxation calculated 
to weigh unduly upon the agricultural 
population. The Ministers of Agricul- 
ture and Finance, in mid-April, issued 
carefully prepared statements to the ef- 
fect that the government intends to press 
ahead with law reform and has no in- 
tention of depriving the peasants of 
land already allotted to them or of un- 
duly taxing landholders, large or small. 

The dictatorship has succeeded in 
clearing up some troublesome situations 
in the domain of foreign relations, but 


there is still much anxiety about Italy. 
The Italian “ring” around Yugoslavia 
is almost complete, and since January 
Premier Mussolini has steadily refused 
to renew the expired treaty of friend- 


ship between the two countries. Near 
the middle of April strong feeling was 
stirred in Yugoslavia by allegations in 
the Giornale d'Italia that the Belgrade 
Government is preparing for guerrilla 
war, and a contemptuous denial was 
forthcoming. The Foreign Office de- 
clared bluntly that the “authentic” docu- 
ments published in the Italian journal 
were forged from start to finish, and it 
was commonly surmised that the charges 
were invented to divert European at- 
tention from a highly significant tour 
of the Balkans then being made by 
Signor Grandi, the Italian Under-Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. 

Nearly a year after the assassina- 
tion of Croatian leaders in the Belgrade 
Parliament, Deputy Pubisha Ratchitch, 
the offender, was to be brought to trial. 
The hearing of the case was set for 
May 27. The long delay, which has 
grievously offended the Croatians, is ex- 
plained officially on the ground that it 


was necessary to await a final statement 
from the physicians as to whether 
Stefan Raditch, one of the five members 
who were shot, died from the wounds 
inflicted by Ratchitch’s revolver or 
rather from a disease from which he 
had long suffered. 


Pp OLAND—It has long been known 

that Marshal Pilsudski, Minister 
of War and in effect head of the gov- 
ernment, has no love for the Polish 
Parliament or for parliamentary institu- 
tions generally. But the depth of his 
feeling on the subject was hardly ap- 
preciated until the’ publication (on April 
7), in a number of government news- 
papers, of a two-column article from his 
pen violently denouncing the Sejm and 
threatening that he might again become 
Prime Minister as a means of preventing 
the Supreme State Tribunal from try- 
ing the former Minister of Finance, M. 
Czechowicz, who had been impeached by 
the former body. Invectives were em- 
ployed which the newspapers felt 
obliged to omit, but, even so, the article 
stands as one of the most vitriolic crit- 
icisms of parliamentary institutions 
ever put into print. 

Popular and press reactions to the 
outburst naturally varied. Government 
organs hailed it as a necessary reminder 
concerning a Parliament which “has not 
fulfilled its proper réle and has to be 
taught a lesson by Poland’s greatest 
man.” Opposition papers’ dissented 
strongly, and one of them, the National- 
ist Gazeta, was confiscated because it 
declared that “educated and conscious 
citizens desire to be talked to in clear 
language and in a decent way leading 
to their hearts and minds, but only the 
non-cultured mob is fond of unmeasured 
language and a confused mind.” 

The episode threw new light on the 
role of Premier Bartel in the much-dis- 
cussed Czechowicz case, as well as in 
government affairs generally. It was 
revealed that the Prime Minister’s part 
had been reduced to that of a messenger 
carrying to and fro Pilsudski’s decisions, 
which were invariably final. It was 
primarily because three years of this 
sort of thing had brought him to the 
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breaking point that M. Bartel resigned 
his post and steadfastly turned a deaf 
ear to President Moscicki’s plea that he 
reconsider his course and remain in of- 
fice. 

The upshot was the creation, in the 
middle of April, of a new ministry pre- 
sided over by Major Casimir Sevitalski, 
former Minister of Education and one 
time aide-de-camp to Marshal Pilsudski. 
Foreign Minister Zaleski retained his 
post, but new men filled the other posi- 
tions, most of them numbered among 
“the Colonels,” as Pilsudski’s principal 
followers are dubbed. It goes without 
saying that the Marshal’s hold upon the 
government was still further strength- 
ened. Ex-Premier Bartel repaired to 
Italy to work on a book. 

The accession of “the Colonels” to 
power did not surprise the country, for 
public opinion had been gradually pre- 
pared for the event by inspired news- 
paper articles and press comment. The 
attitude taken by the new government 
was, however, unexpected. Dominated 


by Pilsudski and regarded as “strong” 
men, and even extremists, the group was 
expected to signalize its accession to 
power by the announcement of a vigor- 
ous and novel policy, and perhaps by 


startling acts. When, however, the new 
Premier was appealed to by the press 
for the customary statement, he replied 
that such a declaration is needed only 
when a new government intends to in- 
stitute a new policy, and that no situa- 
tion of this kind existed: 

During the weeks since the new gov- 
ernment took office a policy of modera- 
tion has been consistently pursued. As 
a recent writer has pointed out, how- 
ever, moderation is not a virtue in the 
present Polish situation—it is a neces- 
sity. No one is better aware of this 
than President Moscicki, who in many 
ways has sought to bring the factions 
together and to stabilize the country’s 
political life. It seems reasonably clear 
that the triumph of “the Colonels” does 
not portend the break-up of the Sejm, 
the repudiation of the Constitution or 
the abandonment of at least the forms 
of parliamentary government. The Op- 
position press, indeed, refuses to believe 
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that the Sevitalski government can long 
maintain itself against the discord of 
radicals and conservatives in Marshal 
Pilsudski’s camp. 


JR UMANIA—Rumor has it that the 

government, the royal family and 
the regency are actively discussing the 
conditions under which the former Crown 
Prince Carol may be permitted to return 
to Rumania as a private citizen. The 
Maniu Government has often declared 
itself as not favorably disposed toward 
Carol, but the fact that in April it was 
threatening to punish Liberal newspa- 
pers which made hostile references to “the 
father of King Mihai” is considered 
significant. From time to time it is 
reported that the former Crown Prince 
has been seen in the country, even on 
the streets of Bucharest, and the govern- 
ment is kept busy with denials. Mean- 
while, it has been reported credibly that 
Constantine Hiott, minister of the royal 
household, has gone to Paris to arrange 
a meeting between Carol and his young 
son, King Mihai. It was understood 
that Mihai would go on June 1 to visit 
his aunt, Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, 
and that during his sojourn at the castle 
at Bled his father would spend two 
weeks with him. 

Reports late in April that discon- 
tented Generals of the Rumanian Army 
were preparing to set up a dictatorship 
on the model of that now ruling Yugo- 
slavia were discounted by Premier 
Maniu, who declared that any sueh ef- 
fort would be promptly curbed. 


UNGARY—An official visit to Buda- 

pest by Signor Grandi, Italian Un- 
der-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, on May 
2, furnished occasion for fresh demon- 
stration of Hungary’s firm reliance on 
Italian support of her international 
policy, the cardinal feature of which is 
the revision of the Trianon treaty. The 
envoy was received with much acclaim, 
and while it was announced that no new 
treaty is in view, everything that was 
said and done tended to strengthen the 
existing alliance between the two States. 
Signor Grandi was given credit for hav- 
ing first influenced Premier Mussolini 
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to realize that Hungary, even though 
mutilated and weakened by the Trianon 
treaty, is still a force in Central Europe. 
On his part, Signor Grandi declared 
significantly that the tie between Rome 
and Budapest, symbolized by the recent 
Italo-Hungarian treaty of alliance, will 
“orow stronger and stronger.” The ef- 
fect of this will hardly be lost upon 
Yugoslavia, with which Italy declines at 
present to conclude a treaty of friend- 
ship. 

Count Stephen Bethlen, on April 14, 
celebrated the eighth anniversary of his 
appointment as Prime Minister. He is 
now the dean of European premiers. 


REECE—The presence of Tewfik 

Rushdi Bey, Foreign Minister of 
Turkey, in Rome at the beginning of 
May marked a new stage in the pro- 
longed effort which is being made to 
join Italy, Turkey and Greece in a com- 
pact of friendship and non-aggression. 
An Italo-Turkish treaty has already es- 
tablished good relations between the two 
signatories, following a period of ten- 
sion, and it is felt that peace in the 
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Eastern Mediterranean would be further 
consolidated by any understanding link- 
ing up the three powers most likely 
to be involved in trouble there. The 
contemplated pact is not to take the 
form of an alliance, or to be directed 
against any particular State, but, if con- 
summated, will likely follow the lines of 
various treaties of friendship concluded 
by Italy with other countries. The main 
points are said to have been agreed 
upon; but it seems likely to be some time 
before the plan can be worked out in 
detail and Greece’s adhesion secured. 

The final settlement of Greece’s war 
debt to the United States was effected 
on May 10. According to an agreement 
signed by Secretary Mellon and Minister 
Simopoulos on that date, Greece con- 
tracted to repay the $15,000,000 debt 
over a period of sixty-two years. The 
sum of $12,167,000, to be repaid in 
twenty years at 4 per cent, was pledged 
by the United Stutes to the Refugee Set- 
tlement Commission to aid the Greek 
refugees in Asia Minor. The commis- 
sion is to be headed by an American 
chairman. 


Socialist Heads New Danish Cabinet 


By JOHN H. WUORINEN 
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Folketing (lower house) on April 
24 resulted in the resignation of 
the Madsen-Mygdal Cabinet on the day 
following. In the new House the Agrari- 
ans will have forty-three representatives, 
as compared with forty-six before; the 
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Conservatives will have twenty-four, 
which represents a decrease of six; the 
Social-Democrats increased their strength 
from fifty-three to sixty-one; the Rad- 
icals remained unchanged at sixteen; the 
Justice party obtained three; the Schles- 
wig party remained unchanged at one. 
As in the previous election, no Com- 
munist was elected. As a result of the 


elections, the new Cabinet is distinctly 
radical in color. It is headed by ex- 
Premier Stauning, a Socialist, who was 
in office from 1924 to 1926, and includes 
M. Bramsnaes as Finance Minister, M. 
Munch as Foreign Minister and M. Ras- 
mussen as Minister of Defense. 

The question upon which the election 
was fought has animated Danish politics 
for several years. The Left and Centre 
groups have maintained for years that 
national defenses should be _ reduced, 
and the Socialists have urged complete 
disarmament. The problem became a 
live issue in October, 1924, when the 
Stauning Ministry placed before th> 
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Folketing bills abolishing conscription 
and reducing naval and land forces to a 
minimum. A corps of 7,000 frontier 
guards or constabulary, enlisted for 
twelve years, and a small fleet of motor 
boats and the like for policing Danish 
waters were to constitute the sole de- 
fenses of the country. These proposals 
would have cut the yearly cost of arma- 
ment from about 60,000,000 kroner to 
about one-fifth of that amount. The 
Stauning program was defeated at the 
time by both houses. 

The succeeding Ministry, headed by 
M. Madsen-Mygdal, was willing to ef- 
fect reductions and offered a defense 
budget of 40,000,000 kroner. The pro- 
posal was defeated a couple of months 
ago, and the elections followed. The 
fact that M. Rasmussen, who prepared 
the bill of the Socialist ministry in 1924, 
again heads the department most di- 
rectly concerned with the decision of the 
electorate to reduce armaments _ indi- 
cates that the new Cabinet will push the 
question with vigor. While the question 
of reducing national defense monopolized 
the recent campaign, the Socialist-Rad- 
ical Ministry will also attempt a reform 
of the National Parliament by abolish- 
ing the upper chamber and introducing 
the one-chamber system. 


INLAND—The protracted  contro- 

versy between the Mantere Ministry 
and Parliament over the salaries of 
State employes reached a serious stage 
on April 19 when President Relander de- 
cided to dissolve Parliament after it re- 
jected the government’s bill providing 
adequate salaries for all classes of State 
employes. The defeat of the bill was 
caused by the opposition of the Agrari- 
ans and the Socialists, who mustered 128 
votes against the 57 votes for it. 

The question of increasing the salaries 
of government employes has been in the 
forefront of Finnish politics for several 
months. The justice of the increases is 
generally recognized and last December 
M. Sunila, the head of the Agrarian Min- 
istry then in office, stated that action 
“could not be long postponed without se- 
rious injury to public interests.” The 
Socialists also admitted the need of in- 
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creases, especially in the lower brackets, 
but held that only temporary minor in- 
creases be granted at this time and a 
permanent settlement be effected later, 
when the whole problem has been thor- 
oughly studied. In view of the careful 
preparation of the Mantere bill, the Pro- 
gressives in particular denounced the ac- 
tion of the Agrarians and the Socialists 
as selfish, short sighted party politics. 
The problem will be decided in the elec- 
tion scheduled for July 1, and the ulti- 
mate solution of the matter will depend 
on the verdict then given. 

After a contest of some ten months, 
the stevedores’ strike was called off on 
April 17, when about 10,000 men re- 
turned to their work. The close of the 
strike was welcomed with expressions of 
satisfaction not only by the parties 
directly involved but by the country as 
a whole. The compromise was made 
possible by the acceptance of the pro- 
posals of M. Mannio, Minister for Social 
Affairs. It granted increases in wages 
ranging from 12% to 25 per cent and 
made provision for improvements in 
working conditions, while the strikers 
abandoned their demand relative to col- 
lective agreement with the employers. 


ee proposal made by the 
Social-Democrats Moller and Hanson 
to the lower house aiming at a com- 
plete reconsideration of the whole ques- 
tion of land and naval armaments was 


rejected by both chambers of the 
Riksdag. At the same time, however, 
the decision of the Budget Commission, 
which refused to accept the increase of 
some 4,000,000 kroner in military ex- 
penditures demanded by the government, 
was adopted. This decision, resented by 
the groups of the Right, was made pos- 
sible by the cooperation of the Socialists, 
Liberals and Prohibitionists. 

The government order to close four 
banking establishments came as a sur- 
prise to the Swedish world of finance. 
Certain rural banks, whose conduct had 
fallen under suspicion, had been investi- 
gated by the government already in the 
latter part of March, and the order to 
close was the result. Within a few days 
four other banks, among them the All- 
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manna Sparbanken in Stockholm, closed 
their doors, bringing the total to eight. 
The crash turned out to be much less 
serious than had been expected in that 
the total deposits in these banks 
amounted to only about 1 per cent of 
the total deposits in the country. The 
deposits endangered approximate 40,000,- 
000 kroner and represent in the main de- 
posits by wage earners, workers’ organi- 
zations and the like. 

Swedish, Finnish and Norwegian pro- 
ducers of mechanical wood pulp held a 
meeting in Stockholm on April 6 and 
arrived at an important agreement re- 
lative to that commodity. While the 
terms of the agreement have not been 
made public, the press reports make it 
clear that it will mark the beginning 
of a new period in the field of economic 
cooperation among the countries repre- 
sented. It involves a yearly total pro- 
duction of about 2,000,000 tons and goes 
beyond the less formal type of united 
action which has hitherto existed. 

A new and interesting sidelight on the 
Russian attitude toward Sweden during 
the World War was presented by Dr. 
Eugene Tarle, professor of history at 
the University of Leningrad, in a lec- 
ture before the Swedish-Russian Society 
in Stockholm. It was, he said, Russia’s 
fear of a Swedish intervention on the 
side of Germany which caused her gov- 
ernment to treat Sweden with every pos- 
sible consideration, while British naval 
policy toward Sweden persisted in be- 
ing harsh and unyielding. Dr. Tarle 
asserted that Russia never planned ter- 
ritorial expansion at the expense of 
Sweden or Norway; it was not Narvik 
on the coast of Norway that Russia 
wanted as its open port, but Constan- 
tinople, and Sazonov’s entire foreign 
policy was directed toward that end. 


ORWAY—An important legislative 

proposal relative to the problem of 
unemployment was presented at the Cab- 
inet meeting on April 19. It aims to 
bring about the establishment of State 
and local unemployment funds as well as 
compulsory unemployment insurance. 
Both employers and employes will con- 
tribute to the funds needed. Approxi- 
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mately 250,000 persons will be affected 
by the proposed law, and the yearly ex- 
penses are estimated at about 6,000,000 
kroner. 

Trotsky’s request for admission to 
Norway, sponsored by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Labor party, was refused 
by the government on April 17. 

Under the auspices of naval officers, 
and in the presence of the King and 
notable figures in Norway’s political and 
economic life, there was established on 
April 10 an association for naval pre- 
paredness. 


HSTONIA—A mixed Latvian-Estonian 

Customs Union Commission met at 
Tallinn from April 9 to 13. The com- 
mission accomplished a revision of the 
tariff rates and reached an agreement 
on most rates which were discussed. 


L_ MTHUANIA—Serious internal trou- 
bles in Lithuania were disclosed by 
the Tauroggen riots in the early part of 
the month which led to the arrest of 
large numbers of persons, variously 
estimated from thirty to over one hun- 
dred. The danger of radical uprisings, 
suggested by these events, was removed, 
according to official report, by the ar- 
rest of the followers of the emigré 
Pletshkaitis. However, it seems that the 
attempt to assassinate Professor Walde: 
maras, the Lithuanian Premier, which oc- 
curred on May 6, indicates the existence 
of serious opposition to the Smetona- 
Waldemaras régime which has been con- 
trolling Lithuania since December, 1926. 
The exchange of ratifications of the 
agreement with Poland relative to bor- 
der traffic took place at Kaunas on 
April 24. The occasion was marked by 
an invitation extended by the Polish 
Newspaper Men’s Association to their 
Lithuanian colleagues to visit Poland as 
the guests of the Polish press. 


LATVIA—Considerable debate in the 

Saeima and discussion in the press 
were caused during April by the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Agrarian 
Reform law which recognized the right 
of former owners to appeal from the na- 
tionalization of rented farms in the civil 
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courts. Most of the supporters of the 
present Coalition government are of the 
opinion that it is necessary, in order to 
secure stability in the enforcement of 
the Agrarian reform, to formulate an 
amendment to the Reform law to the 
effect that such appeals shall be filed 
only with the Administrative Department 
of the Senate. The German party is 
opposed to such an amendment and 
threatens to wreck the Coalition if it 
is passed. 

Further the 


discussion arose in 
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Agrarian Commission of the Saeimz with 
regard to the question of land grants 
from the State Land Fund to former 
soldiers of the German Landswehr who 
assisted the Latvian Army in ousting 
the Bolsheviki from the country. The 
bourgeois parties are inclined to favor 
grants to those members of the Lands- 
wehr who did not later join the fight- 
ing against the national army of Latvia, 
while the Socialists are strictly opposed 
to all land grants to the Landswehr 
veterans. 


Stalin Gains New Victory at Communist 


Con ference 
By EDGAR 8S. FURNISS 
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have attached much significance 


Shave atin OF RUSSIAN affairs 
this year to the meeting of the 


All Union Communist Conference at 
Moscow originally scheduled for March 
23 but postponed to April 29. This con- 
ference brings together the officialdom 
of the party from all parts of the Soviet 
Union for the purpose of formulating the 
program of action for the coming year. 
Composed of the men who administer 
the dictatorship in Russia, it is of even 
greater importance in the sphere of 
practical politics than the official gov- 
ernmental organs—the Soviet structure. 
The conference is not the sovereign body 
within the party; that place is held by a 
congress of delegates elected by the 
membership at large. But as the con- 
gress does not meet this year, the recent 
gathering of party officials has served 
as the medium through which the world 
has received information regarding the 
policy of the immediate future. 

The conditions within Russia are suffi- 
ciently serious to call for sober scrutiny 
of the line of policy announced by the 
party leaders. In each of the chief cities 
it has been necessary to ration the grain 


supply and to distribute food cards as 
in war time. This, in a country which be- 
fore the war exported 12,000,000 tons 
of grain annually and surpassed the 
United States in production of each of 
the principal cereal crops with the single 
exception of corn, is a startling phenom- 
enon. That no immediate improvement 
of this situation is probable, except 
through the questionable policy of im- 
porting food from other countries, is ap- 
parent now that the discouraging results 
of the Spring planting have become 
known. Moreover, the slenderness of 
Russia’s credit resources is reflected in 
the current depreciation of the ruble in 
foreign financial centres. The par value 
of the ruble is 51% cents. Last month it 
was quoted on the European -exchanges 
at less than half this value. It_is true 
that the Union’s policy of prohibiting 
importation and exportation of Russian 
money, together with the system of rigid 
control of prices within the Union, re- 
duces the significance of the foreign rate 
of exchange as an index to the credit po- 
sition of Russia. Nevertheless, this is 
one of a number of signs that the pur- 
chasing power of the Soviet Government 
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has been strained severely; and that an 
urgent need to import food might react 
unfavorably upon the ambitious import 
program which is an essential part of 
the five-year industrialization scheme. 
The subject-matter of the conference 
as announced through the party press 
consisted of three problems which in- 
volved the most vital portions of Stalin’s 
policy: first, the five-year industrializa- 
iion program; second, the problem of 
improving the agrarian situation and re- 
ducing the tax upon the middle peasan- 
try; third, the reform of the govern- 
ment’s bureaucracy. Around the first 
two of these points of conflict has raged 
the controversy which has undermined 
the unity of the party during the last 
year. The Trotsky faction which con- 
demns the present line of policy as too 
mild was not in evidence, having been 
dispersed or suppressed through the ban- 
ishment of their leader. But if one may 
judge the temper of the party from 
the press campaign which preceded the 
conference, Stalin and his lieutenants 


expected formidable opposition from the 


Right Wing led by Rykov, Bukharin and 
Tomsky. This faction criticizes the of- 
ficial policy as too rigorous and doctri- 
naire, urging specifically a slowing down 
of the industrialization program, greater 
leniency toward the Kulaks and a tem- 
pering of the foreign propaganda of the 
Third International and the official for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union. Any 
stch opposition, if indeed it occurred, 
was successfully smothered in the secret 
plenary session of the chief executives 
which took place during the four days 
immediately preceding the conference. 
At the end of this session Jzvestia was 
able to state editorially that the higher 
party officials had given unanimous ap- 
proval to the “socialist line” of policy 
as formulated by Stalin and his cohorts. 
In fact, the explanation of the industri- 
alization program before the full confer- 
ence was subsequently entrusted to 
Rykov, and of the agrarian policy to 
Kalinin, both of them advocates of the 
Right Wing. The conference approved 
both programs, and thus another victory 
was credited to the Stalin leadership. 
An incident which occurred during 
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the plenary session gives point to 
Stalin’s triumph in the councils of the 
party. This was the dismissal of A. L. 
Scheinmann from his position as chair- 
man of the State Bank. No reason was 
given for this action, which was the 
more abrupt because Scheinmann was 
quite recently on an important mission 
to the United States as representative of 
the Union. It is known, however, that 
nine months ago Scheinmann attempted 
to prevent an increase of the treasury 
note circulation by 250,000,000 rubles on 
the ground that such inflation would up- 
set the stabilization of the currency and 
still further weaken the credit of the 
government. At that time the note issue 
was forced through despite the protests 
of the president of the State Bank, be- 
cause it was considered essential to a 
furthering of the industrialization pro- 
gram. The removal of Scheinmann may 
be interpreted, therefore, as additional 
evidence that the Soviet rulers are de- 
termined to carry on along the present 
line of policy without regard for the 
immediate financial consequences. Rus- 
sia will continue the forced expansion of 
her industrial equipment, hazardous as 
that policy might appear in view of its 
necessary concomitants—heavy taxation, 
large and increasing capital investment 
from public funds, enormous importation 
of machine equipment and raw materials. 
Likewise, the socialization scheme for 
agriculture will be pushed aggressively 
despite the threat of rebellion on the 
part of the upper and middle class peas- 
ants. 

As aids to the program the Soviet 
chiefs have adopted measures to mobilize 
the psychological resources of the people. 
The critical point in the internal econ- 
omy of Russia is the supply of industrial 
products. The success or failure of the 
agrarian program hinges upon the gov- 
ernment’s ability to increase production 
and lower the price of factory-made 
goods. As it stands at present, the peas- 
ants are invited to surrender their crops 
at fixed prices which are not more than 
50 per cent above the pre-war level, 
while the things they buy average from 
300 to 400 per cent above pre-war prices. 
Failure to reduce this discrepancy de-. 
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stroyed Russia’s export trade in grain 
last year. Unless a marked improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the industrial 
structure can be achieved during the 
coming year, the entire Communist pro- 
gram may collapse. By skillful manipu- 
lation of propaganda the rulers of Rus- 
sia have decided that it is possible to en- 
list the emotional energies of the wage- 
earning class in a nation-wide crusade 
against industrial inefficiency and high 
prices. The suggestion came originally 
from the Communist Youth Organiza- 
tion, which, through its organ, the Youth 
Pravda, proposed a series of interfac- 
tory competitions with prices for the 
workers in those industries with the best 
record of efficiency. The idea was taken 
up by the government and elaborated on 
a nation-wide scale. Factory then chal- 


lenged factory to compete in this novel 
form of rivalry. Typical of the move- 
ment was the compact signed at Tver 
on April 7 amid great enthusiasm, the 
60,000 employes of the seven largest tex- 
tile factories in Russia pledging them- 
selves to reduce costs by 10 per cent be- 


fore May 1 and to proceed from that 
point to further improvement until an 
entirely new basis of efficiency should 
ke achieved by Sept. 1. Youth Pravda 
now devotes a full page daily to chal- 
lenges by one factory to another, and 
the other party organs are giving their 
full support to the movement. To the 
conservative observer of Russian affairs 
this movement is both an indication of 
the seriousness of the situation and an 
enlightening commentary on Communist 
psychology. 

Of similar purpose, though more re- 
motely related to the immediate indus- 
trial problem, is the revival of the Com- 
munist drive against religion. The ul- 
timate objective of the dictatorship is to 
create a new intellectual and spiritual 
environment in Russia, an environment 
of which Communist principles and pol- 
icies will be the natural and necessary 
expression. From the start organized 
religion has been viewed as an enemy. 
One of the first acts of the Bolsheviki 
after the revolution was to cripple the 
Church by dividing Church and State 
and removing the educational system 


from the control of the clergy. Between 
1921 and 1925 the attack on religion 
proceeded according to the classical pre- 
cept “Divide and conquer.” The Orthodox 
Church was weakened by encouraging a 
schismatic movement known as the Liv- 
ing Church, whose ultimate effect was to 
divide the priesthood into bitterly an- 
tagonistic groups. Then to undermine 
both branches of the old religion the 
government lent support to the various 
nonconformist churches—Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Lutheran—which had made no 
headway under the Czarist régime. But 
the outcome of these tactics was alarm- 
ing to the Communist leaders. The non- 
conformist churches began to spread 
with astonishing rapidity, not only in 
the strictly devotional aspects of their 
activities, but in the more formidable 
ancillary branches—social and education- 
al work and the societies of young 
people. By January, 1929, the Soviet 
officials estimated that 20,000,000 people 
in Russia had been swept up in this new 
and vital religious movement. The 
Orthodox Church, faced with a new com- 
petitor, began to imitate its methods and 
to develop welfare and social work 
among its own parishioners. As stated 
above, these non-devotional activities of 
the churches are especially formidable 
from the Communist point of view, be- 
cause they establish a control over the 
minds and behavior of the youth of Rus- 
sia, with whom lies the future of the 
Communist experiment. 

The Communist Youth Organization 
was launched to counteract this and sim- 
ilar influences. But the government has 
not relied solely upon the utility of this 
competing movement to counteract the 
appeal of the religious bodies. From 
time to time laws have been passed 
handicapping the activities of the 
churches in one detail or another. The 
latest drive against religion, which has 
been developing over the six months 
just past, was brought to focus in a new 
code promulgated early in April. This 
law incorporates many of the features 
of earlier decrees and adds new restric- 
tive features. Of chief significance is 
the clause which reads: “Activity of al! 
religious units shall be confined to the 
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exercise of religion, and they shall not 
be permitted any economic or cultural 
function which exceeds the limits of their 
ministry to the spiritual needs of Soviet 
citizens.” Rigorous enforcement of this 
clause will destroy at one blow the recre- 
ational, social and uplift activities of 
the churches, which now constitute their 
chief source of strength. Another clause 
in the law reads: “The houses of prayer 
and other religious property, and the 
clergy, shall minister only to the be- 
lievers of the locality adjoining the said 
buildings.” It is inferred that this rule 
will require registration of all church 
members and will divide the various sects 
into minute unrelated fragments which 
may be regulated with greater ease than 
at present. 

Very little change has taken place in 
the international status of Russia dur- 
ing the month, but such developments 
as have occurred have been disappoint- 
ing to Communist sympathizers. Any 
hope of immediate improvement of offi- 
cial relations with the United States 
was damaged by the memorandum ad- 
dressed by Matthew Woll, one of the 
vice presidents of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to Secretary of State 
Stimson on April 3. Mr. Woll, who acts 
as spokesman of the sentiments of or- 
ganized labor in this country, urged the 
Secretary of State to continuc without 
qualification the present nomrecognition 
policy. He decried the activities on the 
part of individuals and organizations in 
America directed toward the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and maintained that the 
Soviet régime had proved its unwilling- 
ness or inability to live up to its treaties 
or to observe international law. In 
Great Britain the action of the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce 
in refusing, by majority resolution, to 


discuss a proposal asking the govern-. 


ment to begin negotiations with Rus- 
sia for a restoration of trade relations 
Was similarly discouraging. It had been 
openly rumored that British business in- 
terests had never approved the severing 
of relations with the Soviet. Union; and 
the recent visit to Russia by a delega- 
tion of British business men had been 
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heralded as the first step in rapproche- 
ment. But President Mitcheil of the as- 
sociation said in connection with the 
resolution referred to above that the 
chambers of commerce had supported the 
government in its refusal to recognize 
the Union unless liability for the pre- 
war debts was accepted. 

Nor can it be said that the outcome 
of the British trade delegation has been 
very encouraging to the Soviet leaders. 
As individuals the visitors have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the cour- 
tesy shown them, and their admiration 
for many solid achievements of the 
Soviet régime. But their comments on 
the possibilities of trade development 
have called attention to the weakness 
of Russia’s credit position. British in- 
dustry is unable to accept an offer of 
trade which involves the extension of 
long-term credit. Private enterprises 
are not equipped to bear this credit 
burden out of their own resources, and 
the banks are not disposed to come to 
their assistance in the present state of 
affairs. Official aid from the govern- 
ment, such as has enabled Germany to 
supply a credit of $75,000,000, will not 
be forthcoming antil the political rela- 
tions of the two countries have been 
stabilize¢. But this, in the case of 
Great Britain, as in that of the United 
States, depends on the willingness of the 
Union to reassume the obligation of the 
debt repudiated during the revolution, 
to do which the Communist leaders must 
renounce one of the essential elements in 
their creed. 

According to a’ report of May 6, Ger- 
man trade with Russia is rapidly in- 
creasing. The report states that Russia 
is Germany’s “best customer in Eastern 
Europe,” her chief export being machin- 
ery, the trade in which has been steadily 
growing since 1924. The reasons for 
this growth in German trade to Russia 
is said to be the cheapness of German 
prices and her acceptance of long-term 
credit. At the present time prices have 
risen somewhat, but long-term credit 
still holds. 

Two events may be mentioned as con- 
tributing in some measure to an im- 
provement of Russia’s standing in inter- 
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national affairs. The first is the part 
played by Commissar Litvinov at the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. Not 
only is it a matter for self-congratula- 
tion to the Bolsheviki that an official 
delegate should take part in such a con- 
ference and deliver one of the principal 
addresses, but they have reason to be- 
lieve that Litvinov’s demand for drastic 
and immediate disarmament was ap- 
proved by the smaller nations, and had 
the effect of giving Russia the position 
of leadership among the really pacific 
States of the world. The other event 
is in the realm of economics—the agree- 
ment on the part of American (and, it is 
rumored, British and Dutch) oil interests 
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to restrict and stabilize production. Such 
an agreement, if effective, would re- 
dound to the benefit of the Russian oil 
industry, which is left free to expand 
output and capture a larger share of 
the market. Soviet oil is already making 
rapid strides in the world market. Last 
year 1,500,000 tons were exported, with 
a net increase in cash receipts of 45 per 
cent as compared with the preceding 
year. The industry has unlimited pos- 
sibilities for further expansion. Any 
restrictive policy on the part of Rus- 
sia’s principal competitors may grcatly 
improve Soviet exports and _ hence 
strengthen the Union’s_ international 
credit position. 





Rival Kings of Afghanistan 


By ALBERT H. LYBYER 
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ITTLE positive information was 
received from Afghanistan to 
indicate a change in the situa- 

tion during April. At the end of the 

month reports began again to come 
of actual or prospective fighting between 
forces of the two Kings, Amanullah, 
operating from Kandahar, and Habibul- 
lah, installed in Kabul. Some comments 
expressed the possibility that Afghan- 
istan would relapse into anarchy, so as 
to invite the aggression of neighbors, 
and, in any case, to require a number of 
years before the restoration of as good 
order as had prevailed during the last 
few years. Persistent statements em- 
anated from Moscow to the effect that 

Britain was inclined to back the usurper, 

Habibullah. If the British took notice 

of this at all, it was to laugh at the 

idea. 

Manifestoes were issued by Habibul- 
lah and Amanullah. The former de- 
nounced the latter as an unbeliever and 
heretic, and blamed him severely for 
twenty-six heretical acts, such as shav- 
ing off his mustache and allowing his 
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Habi- 


Queen to appear without a veil. 
bullah asked the provinces to send repre- 
sentatives to Kabul for conference with 
him. He declared that he had taken the 
title of King only to serve Mohammedan- 
ism. Amanullah’s manifesto in reply 
asked the people whether they were con- 
tented to be ruled by a murderer and 
a “menial.” About the middle of April 
it was reported that Amanullah had ad- 
vanced 650 miles of the 850 between 
Kandahar and Kabul. It was also re- 
ported that a fierce battle had been 
fought about forty miles south of Kabul, 
resulting in heavy casualties. Rumor 
had it that the Khaizai tribe was con- 
centrating near Ghazni and was _ in- 
clined to desert the cause of Amanullah 
and join with Habibullah against him, 
provided the latter would abdicate in 
favor of General Nadir Khan. 


URKEY—An aarticle attributed to 
Prime Minister Ismet Pasha speaks 
clearly but not optimistically of Turkey’s 
economic condition. The climate of much 
of Anatolia is unfavorable and the soil 
















is unfertile. In the course of time irri- 
gation and improved cultivation will in- 
crease production. For this capital is 
required, but Turkey is unwilling to in- 
cur large foreign loans. The Turkish 
people “would rather suffer privation 
longer than mortgage the future of the 
country.” At present 10 per cent of the 
annual budget is required for interest 
on foreign loans. The army takes an- 
other 37 per cent. This cannot be re- 
duced because of the need of maintain- 
ing internal order and of guarding the 
frontiers. The effort is being made to 
“industrialize the country to a certain 
extent.” It is expected that within a 
generation Turkey will have 25,000,000 
people and will be economically self- 
sufficient. 

Whereas the new Turkish law on na- 
tionality was first interpreted to hold 
that any child born in Turkey after Jan. 
1, 1929, of foreign parents, either of 
whom had been born in Turkey, will be 
considered a Turkish subject, a more 
liberal interpretation has been given by 
Turkish authority, which postpones the 
application of the law for a generation. 
Only children born in Turkey of foreign 
parents, either of whom shall have been 
born in Turkey on or after Jan. 1, 1929, 
will become Turkish subjects. 

The Turkish Government has again 
prolonged for one year the modus 
vivendi on commercial matters with the 
United States. 


Ke GYPT—Judge Hugh Holmes of 

Mixed Courts of First Instance was 
nominated by the Egyptian Government 
Procuror General to the Mixed Court of 
Appeals, the first Englishman to hold 
that office. He has served in Egypt for 
eight years. 


YRIA—Charles Debbas was elected 
on March 27 for a second three-year 
term as President of the Lebanon. 
Robert de Caix, who has been connect- 
ed with administration of France’s man- 
date in Syria since the beginning, has 
recently visited the country. It was con- 
Jectured that he was negotiating for an 
agreement between the Nationalists and 
the government. Nationalist 


leaders 
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state that they will cooperate with the 
French if a basis of common interest can 
be found. Economic conditions in the 
country continue to deteriorate, 


ARFABIA—It was reported early in 

April that King Ibn Saud had led 
forty thousand men against the Ataibah 
and Mutair tribesmen and had defeated 
them with considerable slaughter. Sheikh 
Feisal ed-Dowish, who a few months ago 
caused much trouble by insubordinate 
raids into Iraq, is reported to have been 
fatally wounded in this action. King 
Ibn Saud is said to have sent him a 
pardon before his death. 

The Kingdom of the Hejaz and Nejd 
and the Imamate of the Yemen have not 
received recognition from Egypt. The 
latter government still insists that 
Egyptian troops should be allowed to go 
with the Mahmal (Holy Carpet) from 
Cairo to Mecca. 

The enforcement of the health regula- 
tions agreed upon at the Beirut “Confer- 
ence on the Pilgrimage” requires vac- 
cination against smallpox, inoculation 
against cholera, and the production of a 
medical certificate of good health. These 
provisions may be expected to reduce 
somewhat the number who make the 
pilgrimage. 


[RAQ—Iraq was officially represented 

in Teheran on the anniversary of the 
Shah’s coronation on April 25. This is 
regarded as a recognition of Iraq by 
Persia, which involves the loosening of a 
tension which has endured through sev- 
eral years. Rustum Bey Haidar, private 
secretary to King Feisal, was appointed 
head of the Iraq delegation. 

Whereas Iraq produced in 1921 sixty 
bales of cotton, the crop of 1928 was 
5,400 bales. Over 90 per cent of the cot- 
ton crop is produced on estates irrigated 
by pumping installations. King Feisal 
had 400 acres under cultivation on one 
of his two estates and expects to plant 
six times as much this year. 


ERSIA—Early in April announce- 
ments were made that bands of 
Afghans, taking advantage of the 
eclipsed authority of their own central 
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government, had been raiding across the 
Persian frontier and killing, robbing 
and burning. Ten days later articles 
which had been published in Moscow 
were printed in Teheran, claiming that 
Persian troops had been sent to the 
Afghan border under British suggestion, 
with the intention of advancing to Herat 
and annexing the northwest provinces 
of Afghanistan. It was affirmed that 
the Persian Government “is again be- 
coming a nefarious instrument in the 
hands of Great Britain.” The articles 
affirmed that Russia would not permit. 
any intervention from outside into the 
affairs of Afghanistan. The Persian 
Government declared that there was no 
truth in these accusations. On April 
23 the Persian Ambassador in Moscow 
assured Karakhan at the Foreign Office 
that the Persian Government does not 
wish to interfere in Afghan internal af- 
fairs and has no aggressive intentions 
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against the people or the territory of 
Afghanistan. 

But the Persian Government apparent- 
ly found itself obliged to send troops to 
the neighborhood of the Afghan frontier 
in order to protect Persian citizens. It 
was necessary, however, to take military 
action in a quite different direction, 
when the Kurdish chieftain, Semitko, 
who took refuge in Turkey three years 
ago, returned across the frontier with 
a band and entrenched himself in Per- 
sian Kurdistan. 

Riza Shah Pehlevi is reported to be 
considerably disturbed by the proionged 
Afghan crisis, which tends to cause un- 
rest among conservative groups in Per- 
sia, who object to the reforms now un- 
der way. The government is reported 
to have withheld proposed legislation, 
particularly that for increased taxation, 
pending the outcome of the Afghan 
struggle. 


Strife in China 


S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
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KAI-SHEK delayed his resigna- 
tion, announced on April 10 as 
soon to occur, the prospect that more 
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favorable relations within Nationalist 
circles would lead him to remain in of- 
fice appeared none too bright. To be 
sure he had met the Wu-Han revolt 
promptly and successfully. But his own 
statement may be considered as sincere: 
“The National Government must not be 
regarded in the light of former mili- 
tarist régimes. A sound and strong 
party is essential, prior to enlightened 
government. Owing to a misunderstand- 
ing of the party principles, cliques have 
been formed within the Kuomintang, re- 
sulting in confusion, particularly among 
the young members. With a disorgan- 
ized party there is no hope for the fu- 
ture.” The statement expresses the mo- 


tive that governed Chiang’s resignation 
as commander-in-chief in 1927, that of 
self-effacement for the sake of party 
unity. 

The Chinese dispatches tended to a 
consensus of opinion that the root of the 
trouble was jealousy between Chiang and 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, whose troops 
garrison Kansu, Shensi, Honan and part 
of Shantung. Marshal Feng was be- 
lieved to have set his heart on control- 
ling all Shantung now that the Japanese 
evacuation had been arranged. Chiang 
was said to have proposed a division of 
the province between himself and Feng, 
so devised as to give Chiang all the 
ports. Feng, it was reported, would not 
compromise. 

The settlement of the Shantung issue 
with Japan provided for complete evacu- 
ation of Japanese troops by May 28. 
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However, the Chinese Government re- 
quested Tokio to delay the early stages 
of evacuation in order to allay the fears 
of Japanese subjects, to which the Japa- 
nese Government agreed. Nanking stated 
that confusion was anticipated during the 
impending struggle to oust Tuchun 
Chang Tsung-Chang from Chefoo. Nev- 
ertheless, the delay in settling the prob- 
lem of regional control between Chiang 
and Feng was thought to be a contrib- 
uting influence to the request for re- 
tarded evacuation. Governor Chao Chi, 
a hold-over from the pre-Nationalist 
régime, left Tsingtao (Shantung) for 
Dairen (Manchuria) on April 14 and the 
fire-barred republican flag was replaced 
by the Nationalist emblem—red, cor- 
nered with a white sun on a blue ground. 
One of Marshal Feng’s officers took 
nominal control pending the replacement 
of the Japanese forces by Chinese. On 
April 23 the Nationalist General Liu 
Chen-nien re-entered Chefoo, having de- 
feated Chang Tsung-Chang at Ninghai- 
chow on the previous day. General 
Chang was reported as in flight, his 
destination being uncertain. 

On April 26 occurred the cancellation 
of the arms embargo agreement of 1919, 
under which a number of states, includ- 
ing the United States, undertook to re- 
strain their subjects and citizens from 
exporting to or importing into China 
arms and munitions, and material for 
their manufacture. The exportation of 
arms to China from the United States 
will continue to be governed by the presi- 
dential proclamation of March 4, 1922, 
by which arms or munitions may not be 
exported to China “except under such 
limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
dent prescribes,” which include the re- 
quirement of licenses. 

Dispatches during April indicated 
unrest or ineffective administration at 
Several points. From Canton was re- 
ported the execution of more than a 
thousand radical agitators in a single 
week, including thirty students of the 
Sun Yat-sen University. The Hankow 
headquarters of the Passionist Order 
announced that three American priests 
of the order, Walter Covelyou, Clement 
Seybold and Godfrey Holbein, had been 
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murdered by straggling soldiers at 
Chenki, Hunan. A Japanese military 
officer was killed at Tsinan by two Chi- 
nese who were believed to be Commu- 
nists. The American consul at Nanking 
called upon the government there to 
assure protection of American citizens 
in Shantung. Consul General Frank P. 
Lockhart at Hankow asked the Chinese 
authorities to send troops to Taoyuan, 
Hunan, where foreign lives were men- 
aced by disorder. Earlier reports that 
an American Adventist missionary, Her- 
bert K. Smith, had been killed by bandits 
at Huangtsaopa, Kweichow, were con- 
firmed. Consul General Jenkins at Can- 
ton advised American missionaries in 
southern Kiangsi and in northern 
Kuangtung and Kuangsi provinces to 
leave their posts. Foreign naval and 
merchant shipping above Hankow on the 
Yangtze was fired upon by the defeated 
Wu-Han troops and members of the 
crews and passengers were wounded. 
A Washington dispatch of April 27 
stated that the light cruisers Trenton, 
Memphis and Milwaukee were returning 
to Hampton Roads. 

The Rev. William Simpson, Assemblies 
of God Missionary at Minchow, Kansu, 
reported that famine conditions in Kansu 
were such that in South -and West Kansu 
80 per cent of the people were without 
food and lacked even seed for the Spring 
planting. At Peking, Hallet Abend, spe- 
cial correspondent of The New York 
Times, stated that no food was available 
there for shipment to Kansu and that 
there was “no money in sight to buy 
even one-hundredth of the amount need- 
ed.” Dr. C. C. Wu, Chinese Minister at 
Washington, answered various allega- 
tions that his government was lax in its 
relief efforts, showing that it had al- 
ready spent $5,000,000, issued bonds for 
$10,000,000 more and taken other meas- 
ures. His statement pointed out that the 
famine was affecting 57,000,000 people 
and that in spite of relief work thou- 
sands were dying daily. 

“Freedom of the press” was invoked 
by the British-owned and edited North 
China Daily News (Shanghai) against a 
recommendation of the highest organ of 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) to 
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the State Council that it debar the paper 
from the mails for “repeatedly and ma- 
liciously” attacking the government. Ex- 
traterritoriality prevents the government 
from applying its rigid censorship of 
Chinese papers to the foreign press, 
which, it should be admitted, in some 
instances takes full advantage of the 
fact in its editorial columns. The Shun- 
tien Shih Pao, a Japanese paper in 
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China, was reported as under such se- 
vere attack by the Anti-Japanese Boy- 
cott Association that its circulaticn and 
business connections were with difficulty 
being maintained. 

J. J. Mantell, formerly vice president 
of the Erie Railroad, was appointed by 
Nanking to survey Chinese railways and 
report on their reorganization along 
American lines. 


The Chinese Note on Extraterritoriality 


N identic notes to the governments of 

States exercising extraterritorial juris- 
diction in China, dated April 27, Foreign 
Minister Wang requested action toward 
the relinquishment of the rights now held 
under treaties. The following is the full 
text of the note as delivered to the United 
States Government: 


It may be recalled that the Chinese 
Government, through its representatives, 
had occasion to express at the Paris 
peace conference its strong desire for the 
removal of limitations on China’s juris- 
dictional sovereignty imposed upon her 
by the old treaties concluded between 
China and the foreign powers, and that 
the Chinese delegation emphatically re- 
iterated the same desire at the Washing- 
ton conference, which placed on record 
its sympathetic disposition toward fur- 
thering the aspiration of China for the 
removal of restrictions on her political, 
jurisdictional and administrative freedom 
of action. 

With the unification of China and the 
establishment upon a firm foundation of 
the national government, a new era has 
been happily inaugurated in the rela- 
tions between our two countries through 
the conclusion of the recent tariff treaty, 
and it is to be confidently hoped that the 
material well-being of our two countries 
will henceforth be greatly enhanced. 

But it is the belief and the conviction of 
the Chinese Government that the promo- 
tion of such material well-being will be 
accelerated by a readjustment of the re- 
lations between our two countries on a 
basis of friendly equality in matters of 
jurisdiction, and if the American Govern- 
ment could see its way to meet the 
wishes of the Chinese Government and 
people in this regard, it is certain that 
another obstacle to the full and frank 
cooperation, in trade or otherwise, be- 
tween the Chinese people and foreign na- 
tionals in this country would be happily 
removed, and that the desire of the Chi- 
nese Government for promoting to the 
fullest extent the material interests of all 


who choose to associate themselves with 
our own people would find its early real- 
ization. 

It goes without saying that extraterri- 
toriality in China is a legacy of the old 
régime, which has not only ceased to be 
adaptable to the present-day conditions 
but has become so detrimental to the 
smooth working of the judicial and ad- 
ministrative machinery of China that her 
progress as a member of the family of 
nations has been unnecessarily retarded. 
The inherent defects and inconveniences 
of the system of consular jurisdiction 
have been most clearly pointed out by the 
Chinese Government on various occa- 
sions, and also by the jurists and publi- 
cists of other countries in their official 
utterances, as well as in their academic 
discusssions. 

It is a matter for sincere regret that, 
while many governments who are play- 
ing an important role in international 
affairs are eager and persistent in their 
endeavors to promote genuine friendship 
and harmony among nations, such an- 
achronistic practices as only serve to mar 
the friendly relations between the Chi- 
nese people and foreign nations should 
be allowed to exist at a time when jus- 
tice and equity are supposed to govern 
the relations of nations. 

With the close contact between China 
and the foreign powers, the assimilation 
of Western legal conceptions by Chinese 
jurists and the incorporation of Western 
legal principles in Chinese jurisprudence 
have proceeded very rapidly. In addition 
to the numerous codes and laws now in 
force, the civil code and the commercial 
code have reached the final stage of 
preparation and will be ready for promul- 
gation before Jan. 1, 1930. Courts and 
prisons along modern lines have been es- 
tablished and are being’ established 
throughout the whole country. 

Inasmuch as doubt has been enter- 
tained with regard to the advisability of 
relinquishing extraterritorial privileges 
at this juncture by the interested powers, 
it may be pointed out that certain coun- 
tries have ceased to enjoy extraterritorial 
privileges in China, have found satisfac- 
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tion in the protection given to their na- 
tionals by Chinese laws, and have had no 
cause for complaint that their interests 
have been in any way prejudiced. The 
American Government may, therefore, 
rest assured that the legitimate rights 
and interests of American citizens in 
China will not be unfavorably affected 
in the least by the relinquishment of the 
extraterritorial privileges which they 
now possess. 

As the American Government has al- 
ways maintained a friendly attitude to- 
ward China, and has always shown its 
readiness in the adoption of measures 
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for the removal of limitations on China’s 
sovereignty, the Chinese Government is 
happy to express to the American Gov- 
ernment the desire of China to have the 
restrictions on her jurisdictional sover- 
eignty removed at the earliest possible 
date, and confidently hopes that the 
American Government will take this de- 
sire of China into immediate and sym- 
pathetic consideration and favor it with 
an early reply, so that steps may be 
taken to enable China, now unified and 
with a strong central government, to 
rightfully assume jurisdiction over all 
nationals within her domain. 


Events in Japan 


RESIDENT HOOVER cabled Em- 

peror Hirohito oh April 29 as fol- 
lows: “Upon the occasion of the anni- 
versary of your Majesty’s birth I have 
great pleasure in extending to you as 
well as to the people of Japan an ex- 
pression of my sincere felicitations and 
best wishes in which the people of the 
United States join me.” #Emperor 
Hirohito on May 38 received the insignia 
of the Garter, the highest British order 
of knighthood, at the hands of Prince 


Henry, Duke of Gloucester, third son of 


King George. The Emperor recipro- 
cated by bestowing upon Prince Henry 
Japan’s highest decoration, the Grand 
Order of the Chrysanthemum. 

Premier Tanaka attended at the pal- 
ace on April 2 and apologized for fail- 
ing to seek the imperial sanction before 
the final settlement of the Tsinan in- 
cident was effected. 

Etsujiro Uyehara, parliamentary coun- 
selor of the Foreign Office, resigned his 
post at the request of Premier Tanaka. 
Resentment in the Privy Council over 
Mr. Uyehara’s criticism of that body 
prompted the Premier’s action. The 
criticism was directed at the council’s 
delay in approving the Kellogg Pact. In 
the council as in the Diet objections have 
been raised to the clause “in the names 
of their respective peoples” as deroga- 
tory to the Emperor. Mr. Uyehara’s 
criticism appeared not to touch this ob- 
jection but to accuse the council of us- 
ing the objection as a screen for domes- 
tic differences and of attempting to act 
outside its constitutional sphere. 


The Japan Times published on March 
22 a statement of H. Urakawa, chief of 
the Labor Section of the Metropolitan 
Police Bureau, Tokio, to the effect that 
“the only semblance of labor troubles 
in Japan at the time [of the coronation] 
were some small-scale strikes such as are 
perennial when the whole extent of the 
empire is concerned. These differences 
were ironed out with little friction. 
* * * ” The editorial statement refers to 
a dispatch of the Kuo Min News Agency 
(Shanghai) which stated that 29 labor 
demonstrators and two soldiers were 
killed and sixty demonstrators wounded 
in Tokio on Nov. 11 and 12, 1928, in a 
clash between members of the labor 
parties and the police. This statement 
was repeated in these pages (CURRENT 
HisTory, Jan. 1929, p. 708). The Kuo 
Min Agency has not corrected its dis- 
patch, which the Japan Times indicts as 
a “fabrication pure and simple.” The 
exact circumstances upon which the Kuo 
Min dispatch appears to have been 
founded were not disclosed. 

A new lumber tariff became operative, 
causing a general increase in lumber 
prices. Duties on sawed lumber were 
raised at the last session of the Diet 
from an average of 5 per cent to one of 
10 per cent ad valorem. It was antici- 
pated that while the export of inch 
boards from the United States to Japan 
would be stopped, the new tariff amount- 
ing to $7 per thousand board feet, other 
classes of lumber exports would not be 
appreciably affected by the increase in 
duties. 





TO AND FROM OUR READERS 


Mr. R. Palme Duitt’s Views on 
Anglo-American Differences 


TORY in maintaining rigidly absolute im- 

partiality and studied fairness in the 
presentation of acutely controversial questions 
frequently calls forth violent protests from ex- 
tremists in opposite camps. Many of the pro- 
tests are abusive; most object to “the other 
side” being given a hearing, and some evi- 
dently are written by radicals who appear to 
be so afflicted with myopia that they are un- 
able to discover that the defenders of their 
point of view are always treated fairly by this 
magazine. In this issue of CURRENT HISTORY 
we print a protest from a Soviet representa- 
tive in Washington objecting to the article 
“Bolshevism as an International Menace,” 
which appeared in May. Below we print a 
truculent and rather offensive letter of pro- 
test because we printed in that same issue an 
article written by a Communist. Of course 
when our advisers are so radically divergent, 
obviously the editor must take the middle 
course and do his best in presenting contem- 
porary history fairly, objectively and impar- 
tially by giving “both sides.” 

The following letter is from N. E. Hewitt, 
who signs himself as “Statistician” on the 
letterhead of The American Vigilant Intelli- 
gence Federation, with national headquarters 
at Chicago: 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I have digested your May, 1929, issue. On 
Page 189 I find an article, “Dangers of War,” 
by R. Palme Dutt, as one of several articles 
under the caption of “The Causes of Anglo- 
American Differences.” 

You cite R. Palme Dutt as a graduate of 
Oxford, editor of The Labour Monthly, Lon- 
don; author of Socialism and the Living Wage 
and other works. You neglect to state that 
Dutt is one of the leading members of the 
British Communist Party, which has for its 
purpose the destruction of the present repre- 
sentative government in England and the sub- 
stitution of a Soviet form of government as a 
subsidiary to the Communist (Third) Inter- 
national of Moscow. [The editor was not 
aware of this.] 

It may be beyond your knowledge to know 
that one of the objectives of the Communist 
(Third) International today is to plunge Eng- 
land and America into devastating warfare. 
By doing so the Communists would create the 
exact situation which they desire to bring 
about. With American and British industries 
given over to the production of war materials, 
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and American and British manhood once more 
under arms to defend their countries, the Com. 
munists would sabotage the war industries and 
undertake to create a civil insurrection aided 
by the non-resistant pacifists, Socialists et al, 
who are today united in an effort to disarm 
America and England, and, in one fell swoop, 
Communist leaders would step into power in 
exactly the same way that they did in Novem- 
ber, 1917, when the Bolsheviki drove Kerensky 
and the provisional government of Russia from 
power and set up the Soviets. 

You may question the fact that R. Palme 
Dutt is a British Communist. I have before 
me a copy of a pamphlet, “Empire ‘Social- 
ism,’” by Dutt, published by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain at 16 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2, in February, 
1925, in which he attacks the British Labor 
Party and the British Government. In the 
foreword appears the statement: 

This pamphlet by Comrade Palme Dutt is an 
important and helpful contribution to the study 
of the colonial question as it affects the British 
Empire. It is the first of a series on Empire 
problems which the Communist party of Great 
Britain hopes to issue in the immediate future. 
It gives an excellent picture of the objective 
conditions now so confusing to bourgeois and 
labor imperialism alike that they are led to 
coquetting with socialist phraseology. This 
pamphlet should help the reader to understand 
better the demand of the Communist party. *** 


Inprekorr is the congressional record of the 
Communist (Third) International in English 
and is published in Vienna, Austria, its full 
name being International Press Correspon- 


dence. In Volume 8, No. 11, dated March ], 
1928, the leading article on the first page 1s 
“The New Political Course of the British Com- 
munist Party,” written by R. Palme Dutt. 
Among other things in this article (which 1s 
full of “meat”), appears the statement by 
Dutt: “Thus the situation is ripe in evely 
way for the advance of the Communist party 
to the new stage of direct fight against the 
reformist leadership.” He concludes the article 
with the paragraph: : 

The new political course of the Communist 
party will undoubtedly receive the enthusiastic 
support of the revolutionary workers in Britain 
who have already been chafing at the restraints 
imposed by the machine discipline of the re 
formist bureaucracy. It should help to sharpen 
and intensify the entire political fight and de- 
velopment of the class struggle in Britain and 
carry the Communist party a whole stage for- 
ward in the advance to a revolutionary mass 
party and independent political leadership of 
the working class. 


Mr. Dutt’s entire article is a cleverly 





